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THE REVELER. 


BY JAMES B. KENYON, 





“O GRACEFUL Amaryllis, . . . 
heart-grieving pain. 


regard, I pray you, my 
I would I could become your buzzing bee, 
and so enter into your cave, penetrating the ivy and the fern, 
with which you are covered in.”—THEocrITUS, * Idy] III.” 


He shrilled his fife and woke my dream ; 
I heard his music clear and thin ; 

And then I found beside the stream 
The flower-bell that he reveled in. 


The clouds were floating high and white; 
A laggard breeze began to play ; 

Along the bank-side poured the light 
From out the lavish heart of day. 


I knew that where the nectar pressed 
Up from the blossom’s perfumed cell, 

There I should find the tipsy guest, 
His pining drowned in hydromel. 


O wassaiier of the summer’s prime ! 
Gone are the goatherds from the plain; 
Across the fields of purple thyme 
The yellow sunlight streams in vain. 


Drink to thy lover’s memory ; 
Theocritus is in his grave 
Beneath the far Sicilian sky, 
And by the murmuring, sun-kissed wave. 
Osweao, N. Y. 


» 
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DAYBREAK SONG. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 





FULL sweet is the night locust-haunted, moon-kist, 
The noon-tide, strong creature and splendid ; 
But dawn has a loveliness blended 

Of health and keen hope and a puissant delight 

In living, that shameth the languor of night 

Or stress of the noon with its urgence and plight. 


And so, when I list, 
Shaking slumber and sleep from mine eyes, 
Soft somnolence scorning, 
I love tu be under the skies, 
I long to be up and away, 
I lust to be out with the day 
At light’s first forewarning, 
When the winds are all whist 
Aud the magic of mist 
Is over the shive of the morning! 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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DAWN. 


M cARTHUR, 


Arise! and with the birds 


BY P, 


AWAKE! 
We'll revel through the royal hours 
Ere yet the robber sun has filched 
The diamond dewdrops from the flowers. 
BRook.yn, N. Y. 





RE-INCARNATION. 
BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


A CHILD, he played as other children do, 
Mourued not the old, nor reckoned of the new. 





A man, he strove with dogma and with creed 





To solve the problem of the spirit’s need. 






Then old age came, and made him as a child, 
With earth and God and all things reconciled. 
Culcago, IL. 
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CHINESE REGISTRATION. 


BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, 


FORMERLY MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD IN CHINA. 





THE Geary Bill of May 5th, 1892, has been also termed 
the Chinese Registration Act, owing to one of the main 
features of that bill. Other features, such as the process 
of law to be allowed the Chinese, the method of identifi- 
cation by means of photographs, the punishment to be 
inflicted in the form of deportation, have all been con- 
sidered by the executive and judicial departments of the 
nation, as wellas by the aroused sentiment of the Chris- 
tian public, with the result, that changes will probably 
be effected in the legislation on Chinese subjects by the 
next Congress. If the present law is repealed, have we 
stopped to consider what kind of a law will take its 
place ? 

Let us first notice what is the object aimed at by all 
this agitation and enactment against the Chinese. In 
harmony with the Treaty of 1880 a law was passed May 
6th, 1882, carrying into effect the stipulations of that 
treaty, and suspending the coming of other Chinese la- 
borers to the United States for a period of ten years. 
Chinese laborers already in the United States were 
allowed to go and come of their own free will, if possess- 
ing a proper certificate from the United States, It was 
soon detected that these certificates were being falsely 
used by other Chinese than those legally possessing 
them. Hence was passed the Scott Bill of October Ist, 
1888, refusing the right to Chinese laborers to go and 
come of their own free will, and declaring void all such 
certificates heretofore issued. For the illegal coming of 
other Chinese laborers, certain restrictions and penalties 
were applied to those whose coming had been legal, and 
in doing so the Treaty of 1880 was violated. 

These measurer, however, failed to remedy the evil. 
To quote from Justice Field : 


“Notwithstanding the activity of the public authorities 
in enforcing the Exclusion Act of 1888, it was constantly 
evaded. . New means of ingress were discovered, 
and, in spite of the vigilance of the police and customs of- 
ficers, great numbers clandestinely found their way into 
the country. ‘Their resemblance to each other rendered it 
difficult, and often impossible, to prevent this evasion of 
the laws. It was under these circumstances that the Act 
of May 5th, 1892, was passed. It had two objects in view. 
There were two classes of Chinese persons in the country, 
those who had evaded the laws excluding them and entered 
clandestinely, and those who had entered lawfully and re- 
sided therein under the treaty with China.” 

For the sake of detecting and punishing those who had 
illegally come, it was required of those legally here that 
they be registered and identified. in order to help distin- 
guish the others, while securing for themselves the full- 
est protection and liberty. For failure so to register 
there were enacted certain penalties, while the whole 
process of registration was shaped by harsh and offen- 
sive regulations. These penalties and regulations have 
been the main object of criticism and remonstrance. 
Hence the demand for a repeal of the law. 

In conversing with a prominent attorney familiar with 
the Chinese question, he remarked: ‘I think it would 
be all right to require that the Chinese register, and in 
failure so to do that they be fined a sum of money rather 
than deported.” It seems quite pro able that an effort 
something like this will be attempted in making a new 
law. In other words, the main feature of the bill will 
remain, viz., registration. For the illegality of some, 
regulations and restrictions are to be applied to those 
who have acted legally. This is the method proposed. 

** But,” it is urged, ‘‘why should not the Chinese 
register? Americans in China must take out passports 
which are nothing else, in fact, than registration and 
identification.” We acknowledge that the requirement 
is not so severe and reprehensible as the other features 
of the present Geary Bill, and yet we can hardly indorse 
it as the most desirable method for reaching theend, A 
few points may be specified : 

1. The passport system in China, or any land, is re- 
quired of all foreigners, while the registration required 
is directed only toward the Chinese, By the Treaty of 
1880, the subjects of China in the United States are to be 
accorded the same rights, privileges, immunities and ex- 
emptions as are granted to the citizens and subjects of the 
most favored nation. If registration or passports should 
be required of all alike, the Chinese could not complain. 





But being singled out on account of race or nationality 
will be offensive to that race and nationality. 

2. If registration is to be effectual for the end in view, 
viz., to distinguish those illegally here, there must be 
strict regulations, and also penalties for failure to con- 
form thereto. All these will be objectionable as in the 
present bill. 

3. To remedy the evil we begin at the wrong end. 
The whole matter should be determined by treaty, 
whereby the Chinese Government could co-operate and 
assist. Repeal the law of 1888 as well as 1892, and then 
have proper certificates with proper identification in 
China, signed by representatives of both Goveriments, 
Then the frauds can be kept out. 

Waksaw, N. Y. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


BY PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY, 
DELEGATE OF THE RUSSIAN MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


Il. 


I HAVE given a brief exposition of the present state of 
woman’s higher education in Russia. I shall consider 
my task fulfilled if, notwithstanding this brevity, I 
have succeeded in giving you a clear picture of it and in 
demonstrating that the question has always been consid- 
ered of great importance by our Government and has, in 
consequence, ever since its first appearance, been an ob- 
ject of careful study. A certain hesitation in the execu- 
tion must appear from the short, historical sketch we 
started with; but the reasons for this are connected 
with many events of our social life, and not so much 
with special events as with a general state of mind that 
prevailed at a certain epoch of our history. We cannot 
pretend to explain here things that expect the penetrat- 
ing judgment of some clever historical writer ; but we 
feel authorized to state that the period from the year 
1860 until the year 1880 in Russia will remain forever 
as one of the most complicated pages of modern social 
history. 

I wish I could, in a few words, characterize for you 
that, in many ways, remarkable time; a time of an in- 
credible literary movement, of intense intellectual labor, 
of important political reforms, of violent revolutionary 
fermentation—a time when all the resources of the coun- 
try, alas, as well the bad ones as the good ones, sudden- 
ly broke out to such an activity that in the stormy rush 
and intercrossing ef contradictory streams the brain of 
the younger generation lost its balance. 

After the wonderful literary period of the year 1830, 
when Pushkin, Lermontoff, Gogol, Jukofsky,were at the 
head of aseries of minor poets, there comes thirty years 
later that other pleiad of glorious prose writers like 
Count Leo Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, Turgenieff, Goncharoff, 
and of brilliant poets like Count Alexis Tolstoi, Maikoff, 
Polonsky, Fet. A roar of enthusiasm greets this second 
sunrise of national literature, but amidst these cheers of 
joy, sarcastic laughter suddenly breaks out; it makes 
itself heard Jouder and louder, it calls the attention of an 
increasing audience, pamphlets begin to circulate, and 
finally a regular literature of destruction is inaugurated. 
While L. Tolstoi in ‘‘ War and Peace” extols family life 
and motherhood, Chernishevsky in his romance of such 
an equivocal fame entitled ‘*‘ What is to be Done ?” shakes 
the basis of the family in proclaiming the uselessness of 
marriage; an essay of the same, ‘‘On the Aésthetical 
Relations of Art to Reality,” tending to prove that art 
has no other meaning but to bea poor and imperfect 
reproduction of life, destroys its fundamental principle 
in suboerdinating the ideal to the real. Dobrolub ff and 
Pissareff give the tone to a school of critics who begin 
with declaring that Pushkin is worth nothirg, and who 
goon with endless variations on this sentence, become 
as popular as a proverb, that ‘a pair of boots is greater 
than Shakespeare.” Nekrassoff, a poet of enormous 
charms when writing real poetry, devotes his pen to 
versified pamphlets on political subjects intended to in- 
spire sympathy with lower people ; but, alas, dictated 
much more by hate to those who are above; a perfect 
contrast with his precursor Koltsoff—loving brother of 
the peasant who lives and speaks and weeps with him. 

In politics we see the same. At this period that fol- 








lows such acts as emancipation of the serfs, reform of 
jurisdiction, izstitution of provincial self-government 
with elective system, at this period the revolutionary 
movement of secret societies was as active as ever; the 
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atrocities of 1881 were gradually prepared, and for their 
accomplishment innocent and inexperienced bovs and 
girls were recruited among scholars, were withdrawn 
from their families, demoralized and enrolled in the 
ranks of an army that under the banner of “‘ Progress ” 
brandished the sword of ‘‘ Destruction.” 

At these complicated times, we did not know whom 
we should accuse ; minds were floating, opinions were 
uncertain. We could assist at that singular fact of new- 
ly arising doctrines that bore at the same time fresh 
blossoms of hopeful faith and poisonous fruit of vio- 
lence. We saw generations that were overgrown before 
they began to grow; we suffered from the defects be- 
fore we had enjoyed the benefits; in many things, par- 
don me the rather too audacious paradox—in many 
things degeneration anticipated birth. The sacred word 
of ‘* Emancipation ” had scarcely been pronounced, when 
it was blown up to its most monstrous exaggeration ; 
traditions. family, religion were proclaimed synonymous 
with superstition ; and higher education, universities with 
all the attractions of great center cities were pointed out 
to the younger generation as gates through which they 
could escape from the tyranny of those superstitions. 
These were trying days for all who had children. I do 
not know whether this epoch has been seriously studied 
and represented without prejudice in foreign literature ; 
Turgenieff’s famous novel ‘* Fathers and Sons,” has 
been translated ; and tho it represents but the very begin- 
ning of this movement, it shows enough to give us an 
idea of what the conflict must have become later ; but 
it hardly can be understood, and therefore enjoyed, if 
notice is not taken of those conditions I have the honor 
to explain, 

Nowadays itis allover. With a remarkable wisdom, 
soft energy, slowness and carefulness, the Ministry of 
Public Education accomplished in a few years a total 
change in the whole body of the rising generation, and 
obtained a complete recovery of its ideas and tendencies. 
We have good reasons to think that the hesitations that 
were pointed out awhile ago will not last any long- 
er; and indeed they should not. The evils of some years 
ago were but a very transitory state of things—a sudden 
explosion, a violent paroxysm in a young and turbulent 
blood: but it is not a chronic illpess, and a relapse of it 
is hardly to be apprehended. 

An exaggerated misunderstanding of the word 
‘Emancipation ” is not in the natureof Russian women, 
We can observe that in cases of greatest scientific or 
artistic cleverness women have never forgotten their 
family duties, nor has instruction withdrawn them from 
the influence of their homes. Ir an article entitled 
“Woman throughout Russian History,” composed by 
my compatriot, Princess Shahovskoy, for the fine vol 
ume Mrs, Elliott devotes to the description of the Wom- 
an’s Building, you will find a good number of names of 
women who have distinguished themselves in different 
branches of science, art and literature ; but a very char- 
acteristic fact to be noted is that nearly all of them 
received the impulse to their studies from the traditions 
of their families; and many of those who married did 
marry, so to say, in their specialties, so that science and 
art became pot only an adornment but the very basis of 
matrimonial life. T will not fatigue you with a nomen- 
elature that would turn too long; but I can certify to 
you that we never shall forget that we are a single na- 
tion composed of two different sexes, and that there is 
no danger for us of ever adopting those theories that 
prevail in some countries where the tendencies seem to 
be to separate the two sexes into two different nations. 
No, hand in hand will Russian woman and Russian man 
pursue their common way toward the fulfillment of their 
human mission; not facing each other in provoking 
attitudes. so as to hinder their free and natural march 
with childish matches or ridiculous pretensions of supe- 
rioritvy—remembering that a humanity of women is as 
impossible and as inconceivable as a humanity of men. 

There is one thing that sounds very strange to our 
ears ; that is, when we hear women say that they work, 
learn, study, because they know that they can do things 
as wellas men. As wellas men, Why this * as well”? 
Why should woman voluntarily put a limit to her per- 
fection and narrow her ambition at the point of resem- 
blance with man? ‘To do things simply well, is that not 
au honorable enough ambition? Does it not open a 
wider field to their versatilities, and does it not show in 
the distance of a constant improvement the possibility of 
doing things even better, not only as well as men? A 
great mistake, in our opinion, is committed by those who 
think that woman's power consists in her similitude, and 
not in her dissimilitude with man. How many have 
been induced in error by these theories, and have put all 
their ambition in obtaining a resemblance that nature 
has refused them: Well, but in losing the natural 
charms of her sex, woman does not become a man: 
what is she then? Among the human creatures we do 
not know a third variety of beings. 

I wish ladies woul excuse the perhaps tuo decided 
terms in which I express my opinions; but I do not 
think I hurt the feelings of anybody here—here, where 
the lady who is at the head of the woman’s exhibit, not- 
withstanding the great energy and what we commonly 
call a ‘* quite masculine spirit of business,” she showed 
in all her activity is, nevertheless, one of the most fem- 
inine figures that ever directed a great enterprise. 





Human progress is a co-operative one, and the part 
assigned to woman in that co-operation is too great a 
one, indeed, to be abdicated. The greatest of her privi- 
deges, the one she should care the most for, the one that 
remains above all that man can do, is motherhood. We 
do not mean the merely physiological motherhood, but 
motherhood when intended and practiced with full con- 
sciousness of the sacredness and majesty of its moral 
meaning ; then it becomes the greatest among all the 
means of improvement that humanity possesses. As the 
basis of family, motherhood is the corner-stone of human 
fraternity, and hence—the natural, the most indisputable 
denial of those differences that divide humanity, and 
without an oblivion of which the fulfillment of civiliza- 
tion is not possible on earth. Motherhood is the only 
palpable contact we have with future ages, and a con- 
stant and unfailing guaranty of our participation with 
them, 

In his so-much-applauded opening address to the 
Auxiliary Congresses, Mr. President Bonney expresses the 
wish that the time should come when ‘‘ages, races, na- 
tions, communities, religions and iustitutions” should not 
any more stand “ in position of practical hostility toward 
each other, aiming to be always prepared for strife, even 
in the midst of an apparently enduring peace.” Who, 
as much as woman can contribute to the realization of 
that ideal? What are the struggles and fightings of man 
against the powers of nature, compared to the process 
of human fraternization woman accomplishes by way 
of obeying to that same nature? Can we dream of a 
more desirable future than to see all prejudices of race, 
all national hostilities, all political mistrusts, religious 
intolerances, sectarian misunderstandings—bow their 
heads, fall down and lie in the dust like things of 
nought, before the sovereign royalty of motherhood, 
and under the universal equality of family’ Nay, 
ladies, these are not things to be abdicated ; the recom- 
pense is too great a one t> be refused. To be 
graduate professor, to be member correspondent of an 
academy, to be doctor, writer, lawyer—all these are 
great satisfactions ; bul is there anything on earth that 
can be compared to the peacefulness and oblivion of sor- 
rows that overwhelm us at the sight of two smiling eyes 
of a child? And this belongs to woman. The purest 
jewel that nature has produced is hers. No, ladies, this 
is not a thing to be abdicated. And we, gentlemen, let 
us ask the ladies not to underrate that treasure that is 
childhood ; let us ask our mothers to preserve us our 
children’s eyes as long as possible. Yes, gentlemen, tho 
strange in our days of rushing life, this wish may ap- 
pear, I repeat, let us ask our mothers to preserve us our 
chiidren’s eyes as long as possible, and not to commit a 
suicide of humanity in letting go‘out those lights that, 
once extinguished, can never be lighted again. 

And, after having done so, gentlemen, let us get 
accustomed to the idea that the best part in the accom- 
plishment of our civilizing mission belongs to women, 
and that in this sense the future shall be their work 


more than ours. 
SE ee een ee ae 


A SOUTHERN PRESIDENT. 


BY LAPS. D, MCCORD, ESQ. 

A rHirb of a century has elapsed in which a Southern 
man dare not lift his eyes toward the White House. The 
Republican Party has been disinclined to nominate one, 
and the Democratic Party has been afraid to do so. The 
time is now fully come when this last vestige of proscrip- 
tion should be removed, and the conditions are so oppor- 
tune that it would seem that the good genius that pre- 
sided over the creation of our Government and has 
directed the perfection of our institutions, now decrees 
this most gracious result as a final demonstration of the 
restored universal brotherhood of Americans. It is con- 
ceded even from a Southern standpoint that the North 
had good reason for debarring the South from participa- 
tion in control of the Government following the War. 
There were proscriptions and abuses hard to endure, and 
much bitterness and bad feeling followed, but history 
had never before recorded such moderation by conquer- 
ors toward the conquered. There was much that was 
unseemly and cruelly unkind, but there was aggrava- 
tion; but I insist that proscription has outlived the 
excuse for it. 

The South bas paid the full penalty of its transyres- 
sion. It suffered defeat and almost annihilation, and 
without complaint it pays its full share toward pension- 
ing the men who humiliated her. It has endured 
partial legislation, and the quips and jibes in adminis- 
tering it. It has suffered and endvred and paid—and 
still prospered. For thirty years and more it has been 
under the ban. The old teachers are dead who used to 
inspire their boys with the saying that ‘‘ the humblest 
lad in the land may become its President.” 

Is it right longer to withhold from the ambitious 
youth of the South the hope of such an honor? The 
great body of those who bore arms against the Union 
have crossed the river. There are gray-headed men, 
grandfathers, too old for military service now and too 
young for military service then, whoehad nothing to do 
with the Rebellion and are in nowise tainted with 
offense against the Government, and yet who cannot even 
hold out the hope to their sous, and even grandsons, that 





they may aspire to the highest office in the Jand. These 
men and their sons have a right to have this proscrip- 
tion removed, 

NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





WHEN Theodore Hook went to the Coronation it is 
recorded that he set to work to bamboozle a couple 
of old ladies from the country. They were desirous 
of information, and he gave it them after his own 
fashion. When the bishops came in he told them 
that these were ‘the Peeresses in their own right,” 
and when the Lord Chancellor appeared, he said 
it was Cardinal Wolsey. In this way he went too far, 
for one of them observed : 

‘* We may be simple, sir; but we know that Cardinal 
Welsey has been dead these many years.” 

‘* Ladies,” he said, ‘‘ you have been deceived by the 
newspapers ; they will say anything.” 

This is what they say now. They have actually been 
stating, apropos of the “ Birthday Honors,” that a cer- 
tain Member of Parliament has declined to be knighted, 
because his Radical wife would not permit him. Now 
this is absolutely incredible. Radical wives there may 
be—tho there are not many; but that any one of them 
should refuse to let their husbands be knighted is con- 
trary to human and much more feminine nature. It is 
possible—just possible—that a woman would not let her 
consort be made a bishop, because in that case she herself 
remains plain Mrs. It is very anomalous, and ‘‘ Bishop 
So-and-So and Mrs. Jones” alwaysstrikes one as a little 
indelicate, yet so it is; but a knight’s wife becomes ‘‘ My 
lady,’ and so far as that goes is equal to a countess, 
And there is no woman in England who would not be 
equal to a countess if she could. To aflirm otherwise is 
quite as monstrous as to believe Cardinal Wolsey is still 
in the flesh. Even men, sensible in other respects, have 
a weakness for titles. One of the most intelligent 
inen of letters I ever knew once confessed to me that 
‘he never felt so comfortable as when he had his legs 
under the mahogany of a person of quality.” The man, 
however, who is said to have possessed this weakness in 
its most excessive degree, was Samuel Warren, the au- 
thor of ‘Ten Thousand a Year.” His desire to be sup- 
posed to be always on the most familiar terms with peo- 
ple of eminence was the more extraordinary, since his 
own position in the world of letters made him a wel- 
come guest with them. One day a brother barrister, who 
knew this peculiarity of his called at his chambers, and, 
in the course of conversation, Warren could not help re- 
marking that he was invited to dine with the Lord Chan- 
cellor that evening. 

“That’s capital,” said his friend; *‘for so am I. So 
we shall meet again.” 

Warren looked a little put out. 

* But, Lam sorry tosay, Lam not able to go,” he said. 

“Really? I am sorry for that, and so will be the 
Chancellor. Ill tell him how sorry you are.” 

After a little more talk the visitor rose to go. 

** Don’t trouble,” said Warren, ‘‘ to say anything about 
me to his Lordship to-night.” 

‘*Tt will be no trouble ; I shall only tell him how sorry 
you are. Why not?” 

“Well, the fact is,” said Warren, with a flush, ‘1 
was not invited.” 

‘* No more,” replied the other, witha grin, ‘* was I.” 

The so-called religious public is not generally credited 
with simp'icity as regards its own interests ; but where 
it does give its confidence, it does so unreservedly. The 
bait of Piety is therefore a favorite one with financial 
adventurers. It may not attract at all; but if it dues 
so, the fish are fine and numerous. 

The revelations regarding the Liberator Society are to 
the ordinary mind amazing ; and its proceedings, appa- 
rently dictated by the grossest hypocrisy, unparalleled. 
The directors of this bubble company, in the act of per- 
petrating a gigantic fraud, caused the following resolu- 
tion to be placed in their minute book : ‘‘ On the occasion 
of our taking pos-ession of our new premises, we desire 
to record our own sense of thankfulness for the pros- 
perity with which Heaven has blessed our efforts in the 
establishment of this business.” This was the bait be- 
neath which lay the hook, and it has been often used in 
the same waters. A quarter of a century ago or so, on 
the failure of the British Bank, similar resolutions were 
found in the minute book, and the daily proceedings 
were opened with prayer. ‘When the chairman said 
‘ Let us pray,’” inquired Lord Westbury, before whom 
the case was tried, ‘‘ did he spell it with an e?” 

The Rede lecturer has been giving an interesting ac- 
count of why men are weary, and attributes it as much 
to indolence as to fatigue. Like a sermon upon the 
disadvantages of wealth, which always leaves upon poor 
people the impression that they should like to risk them, 
this makes overworked people wish to try a little super- 
fluicy of leisure. By a simple apparatus the actual 
me surement of the degrees of weariness are arrived at : 
‘‘ The depressing effects of a muggy day, or the exhil- 
arating effects of a bright one, can be thus expressed in 
foot-pounds of power, lost or gained, as might also be 
the luwering effects of a cigar and the brightening ef- 
fects of a glass of beer.” The inventor tried this machine 
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upon himself, and set down the result after having 
passed two bours in examiving candidates for their 
dezree. He found that ‘the power of bending his fin- 
ger Was enormously cut down.” If this was all, it does 
not strike one that he had much to complain cf; and if 
the apparatus had been applied to the examinees, it is 
probable they would have been found to suffer much 
more severely, 

An old hand once informed a young one (who, Heaven 
knows, is himself now old enough) that he could ** never 
mike a living by short stories.” When we begin to 
write them, there seems no reason why thesupply should 
cease ; the prolific brain appears equal to the production 
of any quantity, *‘and if 1 get so much a week, that will 
make so much a year,” reflects the sanguine young story- 
teller. This is not, however, a calculation which can be 
relicd upon, and the rule as usual is proved by the ex- 
ception, ToMr, Rudyard Kipling’s short stories there is 
apparently no end, and we are all glad that it is so, for 
they have genius and originality to recommend them, 
It seems but the other day that he gave us that mar- 
velous collection ** Life’s Handicap,” and now we have 
his ‘* Many Inventions,” a volume in no way inferior to 
its predecessor, The two most striking stories in it per- 
haps are entitled ** A Matter of Fact,” and ‘ The Finest 
Story in the World”; whatever may be said against 
them (tho L have heard nothing said, and do not wish to 
hear it) it is certain that no other pen save that of Kip- 
ling could have written them, 

There has been no such blow to our navy since the loss 
of the ** Captain,” as the sinking of the ‘* Victoria”; but 
the catastrophe more nearly resembles that of a far older 
vessel, the * Royal George.” 

“It was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock, 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock’; 

and there is a still greater resemblance in the drowning 
of the Admiral in Command, The terrible Concussion 
caused by a sister ship was a danger unknown to our 
earlier seamen, but it is probably destined to be the most 
commen doom of our ironclads. It seems but a little 
while ago since the ** Vanguard” went down, and the 
“ Grosser Kurfest” met the same fate in English waters. 
Itis said in the Scriptures that with a very small helm 
the lurgest ship can be turned wherever the governor 
listeth ; but the ironclad itself too often ** lists” through 
failure in its steering gear. It is curious that both the 
Gorman man-of-war and the ‘ Royal George” sak in 
smooth water, and under the eyes of on-lookers who ex- 
pecied nothing so little. In the latter case Miss Mar- 
tineau’s aunt was one of the amazed observers. Sne 
writes: “Ao astounding thing has just happened. 1 
Was sitting at my desk that fronts the Solent [she was in 
lodgings at Southsea, opposite the Isle of Wight, at the 
tune], every how and then looking out upon it, and the 
* Royal George ” iu the distance, when suddenly I ceased 
to see the great slip.” She thought something had hap 

pened to her eyesight, and cailed her maid, who, how- 
ever, could only say: ** But the ‘ Royal George’ is really 
not there, mawum.” The catastrophe arose frum the ob- 
stiuacy of the Jiculenant in charge, who could not be 
persuaded that the ship had been too much careened, 
“tho the mice were runuing about the lower deck and 
the men were Muntiug them in the water.” 

There is always a difficulty in proving in a court of 
law that a communication is “ privileged.” Persons ac- 
cused of uttering slanderous words are generaliy driven 
to shelter themselves under three pleas: (1) that they 
did not utter them ;(2) that if they did they were jus- 
tilied in so dcing; (3) that the utterance was privileged. 
Iu these days, When nobody can say anything without 
its Leing repeated and getting into print, it is Very desir- 
able that thos third hole of the burrow should be widened 
as much as possible. A bold attempt to do so was made 
the other day, by a defendant who claimed privilege on 
the ground tnat when the words was uttered he accom- 
panied then: with the Freemason’s grip. The common 
possession of a secret is one of the chief Causes of a conti- 
dence between man and man, and therefore he argued 
the statement was contidenual. The judge, however, 
decided that his particular method of shaking hands 
Could nov take the stiug out of a libel; for in the first 
place, it is not certain that Freemason’s have a secret, 
tho they affect to have one; and secondly, even if they 
have such a thing and the law took cognizance of it, 
persons Wh» are not Freemasons would be placed ata 
disadvantage im such auction. Females, for example, 
who are much oftener accused of this offense than 
males, could never plead privilege on this account, 
however confidentially they may shake hands. ‘That 
the Masome grip las its uses under some circumstan- 
ces nevertheless true enough, In the Crimean 

War, Sir Archibald Alison tell us, during an assaulu on 
Me Redan, an Kogiish officer with asmali party of men 
Were overpowered, and he was on the point of being 
bayoneted. Avalast chance he caught hold of a Rus- 
sian ofliccr's hund and made the sign. The latter in- 
Stantly struck upthe bayonet, and led him to the rear, 
Where he was treated with great kindness, Southey tells 
us that the proper etymology is Mays-ons, Men of May, 


is 


Perhaps the most interesting relic we possess in Eng- 
land was disposed of the other day for £150. It was only 
Shakespeare’s beer-jug; but it had a double value for 
those to whom the greatest genius the werld has seen is 
dear. It was what is most desiderated in a relic, a char- 
acteristic possession of the owner. His walking stick 
was sold at the same time; but we do not associate 
Shakespeare with pedestrianism, and therefore it has 
little value. Whea the late Duke of Albany was offered 
by Walter Scott’s representative any relic of the great 
novelist he preferred, he wisely chose his walking-stick, 
because Sir Walter was lame and constantly used it. It 
is pretty certain—tho one never likes to think that the 
death of so wise a man was caused, as is stated, by his 
devotion to the ‘‘merry brown jug’’—that Shakespeare 
drank a good deal of beer. The price given for the arti- 
cle—supposing, of course, that its ownership is well 
authenticated—dors not appear to be excessive. Leigh 
Hunt possessed a lock of Milton’s hair and pleased him- 
self with reflecting that the blind poev’s fingers must have 
often toyed with it during the composition of his im- 
mortalepic ; but that is merely supposition. The beer- 
jug, common and vulgar as such a thing must needs be, 
has a more certain association. This is not sufficiently 
appreciated by collectors, who too often purchase relics 
in order merely to boast themselves of their possession. 
Morcover, they have very little sense of proportion as 
regards their intrinsic interest. The manuscript of 
Scott’s * Lifeof Swift” was sold the other day for £250 ; 
it is a work that is by no means characteristic of its 
author; yet when the manuscript of ‘* Waverley” was 
sold some years ago at the same auction rooms it sold for 
very little more. 
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A FEW months before I left Peshawar, in the spring of 
1884, it was my privilege to witness the completion of 
the ** All Saints Memorial Church,” for the native Chris- 
tian flock at Peshawar, erected in the center of that 
great Mohammedan city. This building was constructed 
with a threefold object: That it might be a place of wor- 
ship for the native Christians of that city, a standing 
witness for Christ in the midst of a Mohammedan popn- 
Jation, and amemonial of departed missionary brethren. 

During my twenty years’ labor on the Afghan frontier 
it has been my endeavor to carry on my evangelistic 
labors, as far as possible, on Oriental lines; and it is in 
accordance with this view of missionary work that the 
Peshawar Memorial Church now stands in an Oriental 
dress. It is an atiempt to adapt Moslem architecture to 
the purposes of Christian worship, and, consequently, 
this Memorial Church does not stand in the midst of an 
intensely Oriental community as ‘some strange thiog,” 
but it is in touch with the religious feelings of the peo- 
ple. 

It is built from east to west, facing Jerusalem (Dan. 
6:10). The necessity for this may not, at first sight, 
appear to my readers ; but, strange as it may seem, a 
Monammedan who has during the whole’of his life pros- 
trated and prayed in the direction of Mecca finds it 
somewhat difficult to turn in the direction of the rising 
sun or to some other point of the compass at the hour of 
prayer. ‘The exterior of the church (aliho it is crucifo.m) 
very much resembles the exterior of a mosque. But in 
order to give a decidedly Christian aspect to the build- 
ing the domed belfry is surmounted with a gilded cross, 
wuich can be seen in the distance by the Central Asian 
traveler as he emerges from the dark defiles of the 
Khyber. 

The church is entered by a doorway at the east end, 
over which is inscribed in Persian ‘* Amen, blessing and 
glory and wisdom, and thanksgiving and honor and 
power and might, be unto him for ever and ever, amen.” 
Over the south transept door is inscribed, also in Per- 
sian, ‘f O Lord our Governor, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earch.” Avove the interior of the central door 
is inscribed in the Afghan tongue, ** Jesus said, I am the 
door ; by Me if any man enter in he shall be saved, ana 
shall go in and out and find pasture.” 
enter, is a 


Facing, as you 
cuspid or scalloped archway (a distinctive 
feature of Saracenic style) separating the nave from the 
chancel, on which is a text in English ** L will make 
them joyful in My house of prayer.” The chancel is 
paved with blue and white Peshawar tiles, and surround- 
ing the apse is a screen of Peshawar pinjru work or 
tracery, of which it is a very fine specimen, and behind 
itis an ambulatory. ‘The objectof this ambulatory is to 
show the pinjra work, which is a very Characteristic fea- 
ture in Peshawar buildings, and it also forms a corridor 
in which are placed white marble tablets to the memory 
of departed missionaries. 1n the chancel screen above 
the Lord’s Table, is worked in the tracery of the wood- 
work, a Latin cross. Some Protestants object to crosses, 
and so did the Arabian prophet; but this ancient symbol 





the maypole having been the great sign of Druidism ; | 


but the origin of the system is forgotten, and the word 
has Leen yulgarized as we know it, 





has been designedly placed to be a witness for the cruci- 
fixion in the face of thousands of Moslems who reside in 
) Peshawar, who with their prophet say, ‘*Yet they slew 


In the south transept is the baptis'ery, which is spe- 
cially constructed, with Episc ypal sanction, for the pur- 
pose of immersion, thus carrying out the rubric of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which in the case of infants 
directs that ‘‘he shall dip it in the water,” and in the 
case of adults ‘‘shall dip him in the water or pour water 
upon him.” This baptistery is a pentagonal well three 
feet deep, the coping of which is of white marble from 
Jeypore, on which is engraved in the Afghan langauge 
‘*Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Upon the wall of the tran- 
sept, in the center of which the well is built is the 
Apostles’ Creed in Hindustani, and the text ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus Chris' and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Tha north transept is 
curtained off so as to allow Mohammedan women to at- 
tend the service, 

The church is filled with memorials, among others, a 
richly stained glass window tothe memory of Sir Her- 
bert Edwards, the lay founder of the mission; and a 
brass lecturn to the memory of the late Bishop Millman, 
of Calcutta, whose last episcopal act was an address to 
the natives at Peshawar. 

A few yards inside the church is a red cord drawn 
across the aisle which separates the Mohammedan and 
heathen audience from the Christian worshipers. Up 
to this cord natives are allowed to enter without uncov- 
ering the head or the feet. Morning and evening prayer 
has been said daily in this church without any intermis- 
sion since its erection; and Lam told that there is not 
infrequently a considerable attendance of Moslems at 
each service. It is undoubtedly a standing witness for 
Christ in a great Moslem city, where the cry of the 
Muezzen, ‘‘Come to prayers !” 
given from-its minarets. 

It is inveresting to note that, altho in bygone ages the 
city of Peshawar has passed through many religious 
phases, from Hindu idolatry to Buddhism, and from 
Buddhism to Islamism, this native Christian edifice, 
clad in Oriental garb, with its native pastor, its Oriental 
liturgy, and the Word preached in the divers tongues of 
the people, is the first church edifice which this distant 
frontier city has ever known, 
beauty,” 


has been for centuries 


dt is truly ‘*a thing of 
not only to the native eye, but to that of the 
Kuropean; and soon after I returned to England the 
Commissioner of Peshawar oflicially conveyed to me a 
message from the Duke of Connaught (Prince Arthur), 
in which his Royal Highness expressed his adiniration of 
this unique building ; and Iam glad to tind that Lady 
Duilerin, in her interesting book of travels, records her 
pleasing impressions of this Saracenic Christian church. 

1 do not like to say much regarding our converts from 
Islam to Christianity, except in the case of those who 
have finished their Course with faith, and now rest from 
their labors. The great ease with which converts from 
Islam lapse into their former religion is one of the most 
sud aud discouraging features of missionary work. In 
turkey and in Egypt, as well as in Persia, there have 
been a large number of converts from Islam who have 
been baptized into the Christian faith, but who, true to 
the parable of the Great Teacher, had no root in them- 
selves but endured only for awhile, and when tribula- 
lion and persecution arose, went back to the ranks of 
Mohammedanism, This has been the case in Northern 
India. 

Oue of the early converts from Islam to Christianity 
was a public school teacher aod professor in a Govern- 
ment college. His conversion to Christianity caused no 
little stir among the Mohammedans of the province. 
But he lapsed. Nevertheless the brother of this very 
mon is the distinguished Christian clergyman the Rev. 
Dr. Imad-Ud- Din, to whom | have already referred. It 
was this phase of missionary work which made our posi- 
tion at Peshawar so trying to Christian faith. For 
among people so warlike, so turbulent and so bigoted 
as the Afghan, the wonder is that any man has had the 
courage and stoutness of heart to declare himself a 
Christian, and especially when he finds that there is lit- 
tle or no bond of Christian union between the Enylish 
conqueror and those who have been brought into the 
Church from among the natives of the country. 

Kuglish people are too prone to suspect the motives 
which actuate the natives of India in embracing Cbhris- 
tianity, and, in deference of our too-much-abused native 
brethren, [ have often related the following incident : 
When I first went to the Punjab it was in the era of the 
Lawrences, when the province had been blessed with a 
remarkable of governors—John 
Lawrence, Henry Lawrence, Robert Montgomery and 
Donald McLeod—men who were not only Christian in 
their methods of administration, but were remarkably 
so in their persuvoal and dowestic life. For years 
Government House had had daily evening prayer, and 
in Sir Robert Montgomery’s time family prayer waseven 
said at the conclusion of State dinners. 

In those days it was usual to see high State officials, 
secretaries, judges and commissioners in church every 
Sunday, kneeling devoutly in the house of prayer behind 
the Governor, and giving liberally to the cause of mis- 


succession Christian 


sions, But anew era came in, an era of agnosticism and 
unbelief. And an instantaneous change took place, The 





) Hin not, and they crucified Him not,” 


Governor of the Province neglected the means of grace, 
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and so (with some exceptions) did his secretaries, judges 
and commissioners. The sudden transition from evan- 
gelical faith to irreligion was most remarkable. It was 
even amusing. (It must have wearied the Almighty !) 
But to my mind it silenced forever the tongue of scorn 
so frequently directed against those native Christan 
converts who lapse from the faith under severe trial. 
Human nature is very much the same all the world 
over, and neither Englishmen nor Americans can afford 
to laugh at the weakness and inconsistencies of native 
converts. During one of my visits to England I once 
officiated in a large parish church, in one of the 
Eastern counties, and celebrated the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. I was very much impressed with the 
devout and reverent attention of some twenty old people 
who received the sacrament. When the service was 
ended I found that each of these old folks received a 
large quartern loaf of bread. The rector of the parish 
told me that a generous benefactor of former years had 
bequeathed a loaf of bread weekly to aged people who 
were communicants. Hence the reverent behavior of 
these twenty individuals! Opponents to missions write 
and speak of our ‘rice Christians,” and sneer at the 
worldly motives of our converts ; but we have nothing 
like the loaf of bread incident, to which I have referred, 
in the whole compass of our Indian missions, How well 
do I remember an eloquent native pastor addressing the 
vast audience of missionaries assembled at Allahabad in 
1873, and saying: ‘‘ Brethren, when you convert our 
souls, do you expect us to leave our bodies behind?” 
There was an encyclopedia of wisdom in this pungent 
question. The early Christians had all things in com- 
mon, and it is probable that our missions to Moslems 
would be more successful if we studied the worldly in- 
terests of our converts a little more. 

I have often been asked whether I consider the work 
of Christian missions among Mohammedans encourag- 
ing as compared with that among idolatrous people. 
The question is difficult to answer. In the first place I 
believe we are only just beginning to understand how to 
deal with Moslems. Until recently the missionary who 
went out to India believed that he was quite able to teach 
Christianity without any special preparation to fit him 
for the instruction of native minds; and the polemical 
works written by Christian missionaries, during the last 
fifty years, are in themselves evidences of that condition 
of ignorance of Oriental religions which has tempted the 
philosophers and theologians of the East to treat the 
preaching of Christian missionaries with indifference if 
not with contempt. The life and work of such a dis- 
tinguished scholar as Thomas Valpy French, the late 
Bishop of Lahore, who for forty years studied the thegvlog- 
ical literature of the people, has convinced the missionary 
that he has much to learn, even after he has passed 
through an English university and a theological college. 
It has often been said that the great difference between 
missionary work in a large city like New York or Lon- 
don and evangelistic labors in the Brahminical city of 
Benares or in the Moslem city of Peshawar, is this, that 
in London and in New York the opposition to Christian- 
ity comes largely from the thoughtless and irreligious, 
while in Benares and Peshawar the missionary is op- 
posed by the religious thinkers of the day. Missionary 
societies seem now to realize this great difference, and 
to encourage their agents to adapt themselves, as far as 
possible, to the customs and habits of Oriental people. 

Up to the present time it would appear that mission- 
aries have succeeded in bringing into the Church a very 
fair number of converts, some of whom have given evi- 
dence of piety and ability. I consider it a remarkable 
circumstance that when our native Church in the center 
of the Moslem city of Peshawar was dedicated there 
were present not fewer than six clergymen who had em- 
braced Christianity from the ranks of Islam, and that 
one of them was the pastor of the church, and another 
the special preacher on the occasion, And it is a notable 
circumstance in the history of missions that the first na- 
tive of India to receive ordination from the hands of a 
Christian bishop was a converted Mohammedan, the Rev. 
Abdul Maseeh, ordained by Reginald Heber, the poet- 
bishop of Calcutta. To the earnest-minded missionary 
there is great cause for humiliation of soul and search- 
ings of heart when the failures of missionaries in their 
attempt to convert Mohammedans are calmly considered, 
But the historian, in recording the story of modern mis- 
sions, remembers that it took several centuries to bring 
a small country like Great Britain to a knowledge of 
Christ ; for when Augustine landed in England he fouud 
Christianity had been entirely banished from the mid- 
land parts of England, and that London was chiefly 
heathen. 

In all ages of the Christian Church the spread of 
Christianity has been very largely brought about by 
tribal influences. This has been the case in Madagascar, 
and in the southern provinces of India. The Apostolic 
Schwartz recognized this fact, and planted Christianity 
in Tanjore through the influence of its native Rajah. It 


is quite true that to the poor the Gospel has been always - 


preached, but princes have been the nursing fathers and 
princesses the nursing mothers of the Christian Church 
ever since the day that Publius lay sick of a fever and 
St. Paul healed him; and that chief man of the island 
honored the Christians with many honors. So many of 
our missionaries have failed in their zealous efforts 





because they have not clearly traced the history of the 
spread of Christianity. Had they done so, ere this 
many tribes in India would have been brought into the 
Christian Church. Among Mohammedans this will cer- 
tainly be the case, for the whole history of Islam in- 
clines the Mohammedan to look to his chieftain for guid- 
ance in things spiritual, and I am persuaded, that in the 
northern portion of India there are many Moslem tribes 
who would embrace Christianity, if their chieftains 
would but lead the way. 

As soon as such a movement takes place the leaders of 
missions will be brought face to face with great diffi- 
culties. Among these is the question of polygamy. No 
Christian minister could consistently advocate the main- 
tenance of polygamy in the Christian Church. But the 
baptism of those already polygamists is quite another 
question, Should, for exampie, a Moslem tribe decide 
to embrace Christianity, it would be absolutely impossible 
for that tribe to put aside immediately its polygamous 
connections. To do so would be to strike a serious blow 
at the very foundations of morality; for women who 
had contracted marriages, under the most honorable con- 
ditions, would be placed in the lowest scale of Christian 
life. When I labored at Peshawar, I had on two occa- 
sions to face this difficulty. The first case was that of 
an old farmer who had two wives, both of whom had en- 
couraged him to embrace Christianity. He had children 
by both, I at once appealed to my diocesan, Bishop Mill- 
man, of Calcutta, Under his instructions I baptized this 
man and his two wives and their six children, 
The second was that of a Moslem priest who had 
two wives. The first was the wife of his 
youth, the second the widow of his deceased brother, 
whom he had married solely from motives of honor, ac- 
cording to the Afghan custom. My Bishop was at that 
time the honored and revered Thomas Valpy French ; 
be sanctioned the baptism of this man and his two wives 
and their children, The great Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops decided against such baptisms, But Bishop French 
was not there! He was laboring under the burning sun 
of a foreign clime. Nor was Bishop Millman! He had 
Jaid down his life a few years before at the post of duty. 
Both these saintly men decided that polygamists should 
not be called upon to give up their wives on baptism, 
when each of those wives honestly desired to embrace 
Christianity. But no polygamist, they said, should oc- 
cupy the office of minister or teacher in the Church, and 
it must be clearly understood that polygamy could never 
be adopted by the Christian community. 

Whenever there are large accessions to Christianity 
from the educated classes of Mohammedanism and Hin- 
duism stupendous difficulties will present themselves ; 
for it must be expected that those very discussions re- 
garding the person and nature of the Christ which agi- 
tated the early Church will again be revived. It is not 
likely that Christians gathered in from Hinduism, with 
its agnostic and mystic tendencies, or from Mohammed- 
anism, with its decidedly Arian and deistic thought, 
will accept the dogmas of a purely Western Church 
Without much controversy. Hence the need of caution. 
About fifteen years ago European and American mis- 
slonary societies were disposed to cut the traces which 
bound the native Church to the Western mother, and to 
set it free by the establishment of native Church coun- 
cils and native bishoprics. Experience, however, has 
already taught the committees of missionary societies 
that they must move slowly in this direction. If the 
freedom of the native Church only meant self-support, 
with self-organization, there need be no anxiety; but 
it means far more than this. Under the freedom of our 
Protestant system it means the opening of the flood- 
gates of doctrinal error, and all the necessary confusion 
arising from a spirit of contention and controversy. 
What is specially needed in the vast missionary field of 
India, China and Japan, is a strong force of European 
and American missionaries, capable of adapting them- 
selves to the requirements of Oriental people, but with 
sutlicient force of character and strength of conviction 
to lead rather than to follow. 

it must be remembered that withia the ranks of Mo- 
hammedanism there alrealy exist those theological 
schools of thought which have in times past agitated the 
Christian Church, and that there is no doctrin», 
whether it be the Trinity, man’s free will, purgatory, 
prayers for the dead, and even the evolution of the 
human race, which has nog already been discussed for 
centuries by the learned divines of Islam, It is on this 
account that [have always regarded the tendency of 
foreign missionary societies to withdraw European and 
American superintendence from their missions in India 
with some alarm; and I venture to think that the cir- 
cumstance, that up to the present time no native bishop 
has been consecrated for the missions of the Church 
of ‘England in India, is an evidence that experience 
has demonstrated the correctness of this view of the 
question, 

With any great success vouchsafed by the Spirit, 
through the efforts of modern missions in India, anotber 
difficulty will present itself—namely, the question of 
adaptation. It has often been said that a great deal of 
heathenism came into the early Christian Church with 
the desire of the early Christian missionaries to adapt 
themselves, as much as possible, to the requirements of 
heathen people. It could hardly have been otherwise. 





But should there be a great awakening among Moham- 
medans, whereby whole tribes are brought to Christ, 
this power of adaptation willbe the most urgent question 
ofthe hour. It is not likely that theologians (Moslem 
theologians, I mean) will accept Christianity without 
bringing in from their own religion what they consider 
to be true. It is not probable that they will take West- 
ern Christianity wholesale without some desire to purge 
it of what may seem to them objectionable Western 
features. There will be problems which cannot be set- 
tled by any Lambeth Conference or by any missionary 
committee, whether in London or Boston. And when I 
think of them I often feel that, small as the success of 
modern missions to Moslems may be, the All-Wise 
Father has given us just that amount of success for 
which the Christian Church was prepared, and no more! 
In fact, the missionary forces among great Oriental 
peoples, such as we find in India, in Persia, in China and 
in Japan, are so weak that if a very large number of 
conversions took place in one single year, they would be 
found altogether inadequate to meet the exigencies of 
the time. The words of the great Missionary Bishop of 
Calcutta, Robert Millman (when he was _ traveling 
through the length and breadth of the vast empire of 
Hindustan with its warlike races and its teeming mul- 
titudes of religious thinkers), are still true—** The cry is 
as agonizing as ever. Send us more men.” 
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WHILE in Philadelphia thousands of homes are 
created by Building Loan Associations, while in Balti- 
more, Brooklyn, Chicago, Rochester, St. Paul and 
numerous other cities the growth of homes has been 
going forward with the greatest rapidity, there would 
appear to be no chance of growth in the city of New 
York below Fourteenth Street, looking to the improve- 
ment of the condition of those who are compelled to 
reside in that region. What seems possible in outlying 
suburbs, where property is cheap, seems not possible in 
in Mulberry Bend, in the Tenderloin district, nor in 
Greenwich Street or Washington Street, even within the 
shadow of the steeple of Trinity itself. What has been 
done in Philadelphia, with its broad expansiveness, and 
in other cities with unlimited area, seems impossible in 
the narrow tongue of land, scarcely a mile wide. upon 
which the great metropolis stands, But is it not 
possible that, instead of creating homes in the suburbs, 
a movement should be inaugurated to improve the 
tenements in the cities, by the use of these accumulated 
savings funds? If, instead of individual houses, on 
separate and distinctive lots, a series of great edifices 
could be erected which belong to the people who occu- 
py them, and to their friends who invest in them, 
what undertaking would seem more safe or more bene- 
ficial? Great apartment houses have been completed all 
over the city, served with elevators, and forming a 
world within themselves; vast business structures reach- 
ing as high as seventeen stories are now going forward, 
and there is adequate evidence that such investments 
must be judicious, else they would not be promoted by 
most conservative institutions, and the most sagacious 
business men of the city. If for living purposes in the 
fashionable quarters, and if in business centers it is safe 
for companies and organizations to erect large edifices, 
why should it not be safe to do so for the accommoda- 
tion of the poor, who now pay a ratio of rent that would 
yield a larger return than any of the edifices referred to? 
It does not seem an impossible task to form a series of 
companies which shall have for its purpose the erection 
of fine apartment houses, a share in the stock of which 
could be purchased by monthly payments, even by the 
poorest. ‘These shares can be just as safe, just as availa- 
ble as the deeds to a house in the suburbs, the ownership 
of which is the proudest possession of many a wife. 
Most of the leading organizations which have had occa- 
sion to build fine business edifices, divide their shares 
into one hundred dollars each, and the ownership is 
diffused over many people, perhaps hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, If this is a safe and proper mode of invest- 
ment forthe rich,why should not a comfortable tenement 
apartment be erected by the poor under such conditions? 
Theshares might be made at ten dollars instead of one hun. 
dred dollars, and the chance given for the acquirement 
of sufficient stock, the dividends on which would equal 
the rent habitually paid. Would it not be possible to 
inaugurate a system that would thus absorb the savings 
of the majority of the poorer class, and at the same 
time afford them not only the stimulant of the hope of 
property, but to many of them the hope of a home? 

But if there should be au objection by parties that 
stock or shares do not actually represent the special” 
apartment desired, or the actual possession of a home 
like that of a distinctive and separate house on land for 
which a deed is taken, even this objection is met by the 
law, which enables titles to be given to apartments just 
as complete and as safe as titles to land. Several large 
apartment houses in New York are held in fee in this 
way, the owners having the right to convey, to mort- 
gage or to make such disposition thereof as they like, of 
the distinctive apartment which they have pai for, and 
just as entirely and as effectively as if there were only 
one house on the land, and they owned it. 
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Certainly by the instrumentality of a company, for 
the formation of which there is the greatest liberality in 
the laws of the land, by the operations of the principles 
of the Building Loan Associations, all of which could be 
carefully overlooked by the best men of each church 
in each locality, a safe and effective investment might 
be made of the people’s money and a great step taken 
toward an improvement of conditions that surround 
every down-town chutch edifice. 

Naturally, the next question to be answered is, Where 
is the money to come from to build these new apartment 
houses, to be erected in the tenement districts? The 
answer is, From the people themselves. There needs to 
be only the least indication of interest in this direction, 


- to place within the control of the religious classes of 


New York sums that are simply enormous. That there 
isa foundation for this statement is seen in the fact of 
the ability of the laboring classes of New York to save, il- 
lustrated in the enormous deposits of the savings banks. In 
the dozen savings banks below Fourteenth Street, there is 
no less a sum on deposit than $375,000,000! Perhaps a 
realization of the vastness of this sum inay be helped 
when it is stated that this equals fully one-half of the 
entire Capitalization of the National banks of the coun- 
try, through which the mighty volume of the internal 
commerce of this nation is transacted. That in New 
York there should be an accumulation of this magni- 
tude, yielding not over three per cent., the property 
not of the rich and, alas, not of the very poor, is an 
indication of thrift, and a sign of an ability to save that 
is full of the greatest significance. 

If this accumulation has been possible in the last 
quarter of a century, stimulated only by ordinary forces 
of thrift, and undeveloped except in every fifth indi- 
vidual, what might not be the accumulation possible, if 
it were for the acquirement of homes; if by the desire 
for profit, by the discipline of periodicity, and by all the 
forces of association it had been rendered possible that a 
trained effort had been made by the people toward the 
erection of good and healthy homes for their own 
accommodation? Perhaps no better illustration can be 
afforded of the direction of savings than that which is 
possible in Philadelphia as compared with New York ; 
one is a city of homes, and the other isa city of tene- 
ments, belonging to landlords. Is it not time that the 
influences which have been at work in Philadelphia 
should come into play in New York? and the suggestion 
is, that itis in the power of the churches below Four- 
teenth Street to accomplish this purpose. Up to this 
time it seems to have been in the power of no other 
instrumentality. : 

The part that the down.town churches can play in thus 
helping themselves and the people in their immediate lo- 
cality seems simple enough. These churches posses3 al- 
ready a perfect organization ; they are fully officered, and 
within their membership there is a great deal of business 
ability. They are already in possession of property 
that imparts confidence; and if they will come into 
close contact with the people in the way suggested they 
might win them completely, not only for the purposes 
of home-getting, but for all other purposes. They have 
a place for meetings; they have music; attractive 
young women, and manly young men: they can, for at 
least one night in the week, make their basement or 
ante-room exceedingly attractive by lectures,views, con- 
certs, with the view of the transaction of business of the 
Building Association in which every individual in the 
locality might have a definite interest. The Wednesday 
night prayer-meetings in one-half the Protestant down- 
town churches have long ago become inefficient as at- 
tracting attendance. Perhaps a practical substitute can 
be offered in the meeting of the Church Building Loan 
Association, the Investment Union, the Church Savings 
Society, or by whatever name it may be known, by 
which the attendance can be largely increased because 
its purpose is the building of homes in the immediate 
locality. 

The question is, how to get at the people and entice 
them to begin to save. Experience in this direction, by 
eliciting savings on application up to this point, has 
not been to any great extent successful to many ladies 
who attempted it. Yet the solicitation of small savings 
has never been done for the purpose of supplementing or 
saving rent, and with the inducement possible from 
large profit which the Building Loan Associations afford. 
A systematic and businesslike house-to-house or room-to- 
room canvass would result in the discovery of those who 
are inclined to save, and inclined to help themselves ; 
and by argument, influence, example and prospective 
gain, converts might be made of men and women in the 
line of thrift to a far greater extent than is generally 
supposed. Meantime the influence on the members of 
the churches themselves, of the habit of periodical sav- 
ing, would be most helpful. True there is a constant 
demand by the church for contributions, and the tax is 
already considerable on the spare income over living ex- 
penses ; but there is hardly any one, old or young, but 
wants to put something aside for a rainy day, and with 
the enticement incident to the small weekly and month- 
ly savings, gradually growing in importance and profit, 
the habit of self-denial would soon grow. It is aston- 
ishing how rapidly small rivulets of saving. continued 
Tegularly, are converted into great streains of accumu- 
lated power. A single church with its membership all 





working in the one direction, and exerting by the power 
of its influence the same energy in each locality, would 
soon have a fund of considerable dimension, and if join- 
ing with one or two others in the locality, and evena sin- 
gle building were once commenced, with the under- 
standing in the neighborhood that it meant a revolution 
in homes—a great change from wretched rent paying to 
possible proprietorship—for an amount ever so slightly 
increased, the whole neighborhood would be moved. It 
would be an object lesson, and there would be no difii- 
culty ever afterward in training savings and eventual 
rent-paying in the direction of the accumulated effort of 
the whole community. 
To hasten forward this promised harbinger of comfort, 
rich church members desirous of aiding in and procur- 
ing a safe investment for their money, might enormously 
help the movement forward by buying paid-up stock in 
the company, because for it they would get better per- 
centage and a safer investment than elsewhere could be 
got. Itis a fact that, while the borrower from Building 
Loan Associations pays only five per cent. for the use of 
his money, the lender gets eight per cent.! This is a 
problem in finance which even Wall Street has not yet 
learned to imitate, yet which is entirely demonstrable as 
possible, by the compounding of interest, the employ- 
ment of balances, and the good fortune that seems thus 
far to attend this instrumentality of home-getting. 
Very imperfectly these suggestions have been worked 
out. They may seem Utopian and unpracticable ; yet it 
is believed they contain the germ of an idea that may, 
with profit, be at least discussed. Certainly it is time 
some movement in this direction should be made ; and if 
the down-town churches in each city are not constrained 
to inake it, they labor in vain for the good of the local- 
ities that surround them. 

NEW YorRK CITy. 
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THE DREAM OF CAPTAIN YOUNT. 


BY AN INQUIRER. 





Ir isa fair inquiry whether, by dreame, or in what 
are regarded as unnatural ways, instructions or direc- 
tions are, in modern days, imparted to mankind. In the 
work of the late Dr. Bushnell on ‘* Nature and the Super- 
natural,” a case is mentioned, forthe truth of which he 
vouches, and which to some persons would seem to 
answer the question. Appreciating the fact that the 
recital of the cases he furnishes might ba regarded as an 
evidence of superstition or mental weakness, Dr. Bush- 
nell says : ; 

“Tt is enough that consciously to myself it requires a 
much stronger balance of equilibrium and a much firmer 
intellectual justice, saying nothing of the necessary cour- 
age, to report these facts without any protestations of dis- 
sent or discredit, than it would to toss them by with de- 
rision in compliance with the more conventional rotions 
and correct judgments of the times. I shall, therefore, 
dare to report as true, facts, which neither I, nor anybody 
else, has even so much asa tolerable show of reason for 
denying or treating with lightness.” 

The case which he then relates is this, Captain Yount, 
who had lived in California for forty years, and had 
there accumulated large wealth, had a dream, one win- 
ter’s night, in which he saw what appeared to be a com- 
pany of emigrants, arrested by the snows of the moun- 
tains, and imperiled by cold andhunger. He noted the 
cast of the scenery, marked by a huge, perpendicular 
rock, He saw the men cutting off what appeared to be 
treetops rising out of the deep snow. He distinguished 
the very features of the persons, and the looks of distress 
on their faces; and he awoke profoundly impressed 
with the distinctness and apparent reality of his dream, 
At length he fell asleep, and again dreamed exactly the 
same dream. In the morning he could not banish it 
from his mind. Meeting soon with an old hunter com- 
rade he told him the story, and was only the more deep- 
ly impressed by his friend recognizing, without hesita- 
tion, the scenery of the dream, This comrade had come 
over the Sierra by the Carson Valley Pass, and declared 
there was a spot in the Pass which corresponded exactly 
to what Captain Yount had seen in his dream. 

By this statement Captain Yount was decided. He at 
once collected acompany of men, with mules and all neces- 
sary provisions, The neighbors laughed at his credulity ; 
but ‘‘ No matter,” said he, ‘‘I will do this ; for I verily 
believe the fact is according to my dream.” The men 
were sent to the Pass, a hundred and fifty miles distant, 
and there found a company of emigrants in exactly the 
place and condition in which they appeared in the 
dream. The names of the persons rescued and their 
residences were furnished to Dr. Bushnell when he was 
on the Pacific Coast, and the people in that region bore 
testimony to the truth of the facts as stated to him, and 
which he states. 

What is to be said of such things? Are they dreams 
or realities? And what is their significance—or have 
they any? Franklin tells us that he more than once 
saw in dreams the bearing of political events which he 
could not see through when he was awake. And the 
celebrated Dr. John M. Mason says that he once, in a 
dream, to his full satisfaction completed an argument 
which he could not complete when awake. And Cole- 
ridge tells us that on one occasion he fell asleep in his 





chair while reading, and during that sleep, which lasted 


about three hours, he dreamed his famous poem, 
‘Kubla Khan.” So distinctly was the whole poem im- 
pressed upon his mind that when he awoke he seized his 
pen and wrote it down and gave it to the world just as he 
dreamed it. Unfortunately, he was called away before 
he had reduced it all to writing, and when he returned, 
after an hour's interruption, the balance had fled from 
his mind, and so the poem, as we now have it, was never 
fully completed. 
Are such things ‘‘ Dreams, or are they Realities ?” Or 
are dreams themselves sometimes as truly realities as 
what we call so? Is it in any case true in modern, as it 
was in ancient times, that, as Job says : 
“God speaketh once; yea twice; 

In a dream, in a vision of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth upon men, 

In slumberings upon the bed. 

Then he openeth the ears of men, 

And sealeth their instruction.” 
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HIGHER CRITICISM AT PROHIBITION PARK. 


BY PROF, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 











THE Higher Criticism was a prominent topic of dis- 
cussion at the American Institute of Philosophy, which 
met this year at Prohibition Park on Staten Island. The 
illness of Dr. Deems, who has heretofore been the life of 
the institute, robbed the meeting of his inspiring pres- 
ence ; still, in all the arrangements of subjects and speak- 
ers, his catholic sympathies were constantly manifest. 

In numbers the speakers on the conservative side of 
biblical criticism predominated. But the quality on the 
other side was so good that the liberal views were well 
represented. On the conservative side were marshalled 
no less authorities than Professors Osgood and Warfield 
and Doctors Gregory, Patterson and Lampe, while the 
liberals were limited to Professors Curtis, of Yale, and 
Mitchell, of Boston University, and Dr. McLean, of New 
Haven. 

One good result of the discussion was the impression 
of sincerity and earnestness and of loyalty to the truth 
made by those who discussed the subject from the liberal 
point of view. The conditions attending such a dis- 
cussion are so different from those which necessarily 
surround an ecclesiastical trial that one feels sure the 
true settlement is to come from meeting face to face in 
such institutes rather than amid the acrimonious debates 
of a church judicatory. Not that we love church judi- 
cateries less, but that we love friendly discussion more. 

Two or three points made prominent in the discus- 
sion at Prohibition Park are worthy of general empha- 
sis. First, in respect to the inerrancy of the Scripture, 
there is not so much difference between the orthodox 
parties now in dispute as at first there seems to be. 
When Professor Warfield tells us just what it is that is 
inerrant, and when Dr. McLean tells us just what it is 
| that is errant, we see that their general language is open 
to much misunderstanding, and that, to a considerable 
extent, they are describing different sides of the same 
shield. Professor Wartield believes as strongly as any 
one that there is a human element in the Bible which 
the unstable and the unwary are liable to wrest to their 
own destruction. Itis the original text (about some of 
which there is doubt), in its true meaning when its re- 
lations to other Scripture is determined, and after its 
rhetorical elements have been properly measured, that is 
inerrant. The fallibility of interpreters he would always 
make allowance for. He would not contend that even 
his own interpretations are infallible ; but only that the 
Scripture is in the main so clear and its text so pure that 
the wayfaring man need not err upon any point neces- 
sary for his salvation. 

On the other hand, the errors of the Bible dwelt upon 
by many evangelical scholars, are simply those human 
elements which Professor Warfield attempts to measure 
and eliminate by his scientific exegesis. Like him, they, 
too, believe that the things necessary for salvation (in 
which they include the historical character of the narra- 
tive portions of the Bible) are so plain and so woven into 
the texture of the book that they are not vitiated by 
their so-called errors. Many of the things which they 
call errors Professor Warfield would call figures of 
speech or idioms of language, whose meaning it is the 
business of the investigator to elicit and explain. 

lor example, one party adduces the genealogies from 
Adam to Abraham as an example of the historical 
errors abundant in the Old Testament, because when 
literally interpreted they make the chronology of the 
human race so short that it conflicts both with profane 
history and with science. But Professor Green, after a 
full survey of Hebrew usage, thinks he is warranted in 
not interpreting the language literally. The meaning 
he gets from it is different from that obtained by Pro- 
fessors Curtis and Mitchell. Professor Green says, that 
where we read in Genesis ‘‘Seth was an hundred and 
five years old and begot Enos,” all ic necessarily 
means is that Enos was descended from the heir that was 
born to Seth in the one hundred and fifth year, and that 
any number of links may be inserted between Seth and 
Enos which profane history or science makes necessary. 
Thus what one party calls an error of the Bible, the 
other party would call an error of certain interpreters. 

This leads to the second point emphasized in the course 





of the discussions at the Park upon the historical char- 
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acter of the Pentateuch—namely, that the mutval re- 
crimiratiovs and charges of ** wriggling” so freely ban- 
died about (not specially in this meeting, but in the dis- 
cussions generally) are for the most part unjust. In all 
scientific discussion there is much of what some called 
“wriggling.” Darwin confessed that he was a great 
“ wriygler’; but he said Spencer was ten times more of 
one than he was. The lability to this charge always 
arises in an argument when the main points have been 
treated and attention is turned to the objections. The 
liberals say the conservatives *‘ wriggle” in their at- 
tempts to harmonize the many apparent historical dis- 
crepancies which appear even between the four Gospels, 
while the conservatives say the liberals begin to “ wrig- 
gle” long before they get through with analyzing the 
Pentateuch and apportioning it to its various reputed 
authors and redactors, 

Now, in each case the charge is both true and false. 
But the argument is one of degrees, resting on the gen- 
eral success attending the processes. The. biblical har- 
monist succeeds so readily with the vast majority of his 
cases that the presumption of success goes with him into 
the more doubtful instances, and he is warranted in 
believing that he could resolve them if only he had fuller 
information in the premises, His hypothetical attempts 
at harmonizing are not ‘* wriggling,” but legitimate use 
of theory in attempting to reach fact. The same may be 
said about much of the apparently arbitrary dismember- 
ment of the Pentateuch, It is a legitimate process and 
a proper mode of argument. It is not to be judged by 
piecemeal, but by its whole effect. The question must 
be determined by the general reasonablness of the 
results reached by the critic as Compared with that of 
the ordinary view. It is not a case where the apparent 
wriggling is all on Both sides have to ac- 
knowledye difficulties in the argument. The question is, 
Upon which side are the difliculiies most preponderant 


’ 


one side, 


and most nearly insuperable ¢ 

This leads to our third and last point, which is the re- 
lation of the supernatural to the Bible. Dr. Osgood, 
with justice, emphasizes the fact that in Germany the 
destructive criticism of the Bible mainly proceeds from 
men who discount the supernatural almost entirely. 
Kuenen did this openly, and lately Pfleiderer has issued 
with a flourish a new edition of Surauss’s **Life of Christ,” 
which proceeds upon a purely naturalistic basis, The 
rejection of the strict view of inspiration out of the his- 
tory of the Old Testament is a logical necessity with such 
writers, Ou the other hand, most of the English and 
American scholars who are captivated by the apparent 
colossal results of German criticism, when applied tothe 
Ola Testament, hold on (in their own minds, at least), to 
their faith in the main supernatural facts of the Bible. 
in the Resurrection of Christ, and in 
Moses. It is clear that 
these great facts our 
great jeopar’y. The 
Church that bases its hope upon behef in = the 
stupendous miracles of the resurrection of Christ 
and of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, is not going 
to rest in any very low theory of inspiration, The logic- 
al propriety of having the history of so great an inter- 
vention as is involved in these miracles, properly pre- 
served and authenticated, isso evident that a living faith 
in the miracles will prepure the way for faith in an in- 
To one whose faith rests in 


believe 
Divine 


They 
the 
so long as 


faith in the 


Legation of 
they hold on to 
Bible is not in 


spiced record of the facts. 
the historical factof a risen Savior an inspired Bible is 
no strange doctrine, but the one is a natural complement 
to the other. The conservatives may well be patient 
with all reverent believers in the miracles of the New 
Testament. However much they may seem to depart 
from the faith, it will only be like the vibrations of the 
needle before it finally settles down to rest in pointing 
tothe Pole. The heart of the Church will preserve its 
faith. 


OBERLIN, O. 
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ANNEXATION JOTTINGS AT HONOLULU. 


REV. S 

ON his first arrival in Honolulu, Mr. Blount was 
speedily dubbed the ‘** Minister Reticent,” since no one 
could obtain any inkling of his opinions upon matters 
at issue here, During a residence of nearly four months, 
he has made good that name. Probably no person in 
these Islands can now say with any contidence whether 
Mr. Blount will report favorably to annexation or 
against it. 

The full report of his very extensive and protracted 
inquiries goes onto Washington to-morrow. He 
enlisted the aid of the various Government departments 
to supply him with statistics of every kind. Our _ his- 
torian Alexander has contributed special reports of im- 
portant diplomatic and political proceedings at different 
dates during the past forty years. 

Our Government Ministers who have had special inter- 
course with Mr. Blount express the highest confidence 
not only in his judicial impartiality, but also in his ear- 
nest friendliness totheir Government. Tire Chief Justice 
expresses a like opinion. My own repeated interviews 
with him have strongly impressed me with the entire 
sincerity of the man, as well as with his penetration and 
judicial temper. 

There is, however, much prevailing distrust among 
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our people, growing out of his very frequent and, as 
they allege, intimate intercourse with royalists. I be- 
lieve this distrust to be ill-founded. It is, nevertheless, 
difficult to account for the apparently genuine confi- 
dence with which leading royalists are said to be im- 
pressed with the certainty thathe is furthem. My belief 
is that they are self-deceived. If 1 dared venture a pre- 
diction, it would be that Mr. Blount’s presentation of 
facts will prove to be thoroughly in favor of the Provi- 
sional Government, but that he will be non committalas 
to the expediency of annexing the Islands. But this is 
only a guess. 

Mr. Blount is said to have become strongly impressed 
with the increasing force of British commercial rivalry 
for the possession of the Hawaiian Islands, in conse- 
quence of the recent establishment of aline of powerful 
steamships from Sydney to Vancouver, touching at 
Honolulu. This line is in connection with the Canadian 

?acific Railway. It receives large subsidies, and is 
certain to be a formidable competitor with Spreckels’s 
Oceanic steamers, as well as to divert much of the Island 
trade from San Francisco, 

The large steamers of the Occidental and Oriental 
Steamship Company, have of late months taken Honolulu 
regularly every ten days each way on their route from 
Hongkong and Yokohama to San Francisco, These are 
also British ships. Two such on an average call regu- 
larly every week at Honolulu on the British lines. This 
is only a beginning of the fast increasing British com- 
merce,whose natural growth threatens soon to take en- 
tire possession of these Islands unless the United States 
annex us. 

Professor William D, Alexander has just been ap- 
pointed Hawaiian Special Commissioner to assist Minis- 
ter Thurston at Washington in negotiating a treaty of 
annexation, Our Government are advised that your Ad- 
ministration are likely before long to resume such nego- 
tiations, and the new Commissioner will hasten to his 
post. Mr, Alexander is the highest authority on the 
social and political history of these Islands. He has been 
for several years Acting President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. This move and the expectation which dictated 
it, creates something like a gleam of blue sky in our 
rather murky political atmosphere. 

The Provisional Government has just completed the 
sixth month of its existence. Beginning with little or- 
ganization for defense, it now presents a strong front in 
both financial and military force. 1tcommands the hearty 
and resolute support of the great body of business men 
and property holders of the group. According to care- 
ful tables, compiled by Finance Minister Damon, there 
are over thirty-two million dollars invested in corpora- 
tions and business firms, 92.5 per cent. of which is 
owned by whites, and 70 per cent. by Americans, who 
are nearly unanimous for annexation. The entire prop- 
erty valuation of the group is over fifty millions, Con- 
siderable real estate is in the hands of natives and 
half-castes. 

Under Mr. Damon’s skillful management, our finan- 
ces are fast recuperating from the waste of the late 
régime, aud a good reserve fund is accumulating. In 
consequence of the revolutionary condition, Government 
bonds are somewhat slow of sale, and the authorized 
public improvements depending on loans have to be 
delayed. For all necessary purposes the regular in- 
come of the Government is ample. The great reserve 
wealth of the Crown Lands, now escheating to the State, 
is still untouched. They will probably yield on sale 
many millions of dollars, 

The late dynamite conspiracy to restore the queen 
appears to have completely collapsed. The royalists 
still profess to be confident that the United States will 
redress their alleged wrong at the hands of Mr, Stevens 
by restoring the queen, whom they now say that he de- 
posed, This hope is evidently waning, and they exhibit 
extreme irritation and recklessness in vilifying oppo- 
nents, 

Claus Spreckels appears to have become discouraged 
in his endeavors to overturn the Provisional Govern- 
ment and is departing from the scenes, following the 
journalist Nordhotf. His other henchman, Paul Neu- 
mann, has been delivering an elaborate newspaper at- 
tack upon the Government, to what definite end it is 
difficult to discover. He demands an immediate ple- 
biscitum, a proceeding by which the business men and 
property owners would place all their interests at the 
mercy of an incapable and superstitious native majority 
who are fast wasting away, and whose vital need is 
not to govern, but themselves to be protected and cared 
for. 

The white royalists are mainly British, probably a 
majority of the British residents. The two royalist 
sheets are both in British hands. The majority of the 
7,000 half-castes are strongly royalist. This is on ac- 
count of having enjoyed an improved social position by 
having a native monarch at the head of society. In 
that advantage the pure natives have small share, and 
so are comparatively indifferent to the restoration of the 
queen, The better class of natives, as I have said before, 
generally regard the extinction of the monarchy as a 
great benefit. 

A leading event of the month has been the campaign 
on the island of Kauai forthe arrest of a body of lepers 
long assembled in the secluded valley of Kalalau. Most 





of them were secured and removed to the comfortable 
asylum on Molokai. Several werein a most pitiable con- 
dition, having been without medical care, and living in 
great destitution, all for the sake of liberty. One of 
them, Judge Kauai, was long the most prominent native 
of the Waimea district. I knew him well asa man of 
apparently high character and an active Cbristian, 
Contracting leprosy over ten years ago, he fell under the 
power of King Kalakaua, who could save him from go- 
ing to Molokai, and keep him in high station. The king 
made him take out one of the new country liquor 
licenses, and open a saloon in the town of Waimea in 
partnership with himself. His malady increasing, and 
arrest being certain, after the king’s power was cur- 
tailed in 1887, Kauai fled to Kalalau, where he organ- 
ized an active opposition of lepers to arrest, and made 
the place a refuge for lepers from all parts cf the island, 
He has become nearly helpless, and had to be carried 
ashore at Honolulu. Medical treatment will probably 
set him up somewhat. 

Koolau, who shot Sheriff Stolz, was a new recruit to 
the leper band. Retreating to Kalalau with his wife and 
child, on the approach of the soldiers he provisioned a 
den for himself on a ledge high up on a precipice, and 
protected by dense forest and bush. As the pursuit 
grew hot, he retreated to this from his secluded camp in 
the upper valley. The soldiers attacked his lair repeat- 
edly with great daring, but little strategy. Three were 
killed. Koolau was armed with a German magazine 
rifle, and is a practiced shot. 

The story of the campaign has been graphically told 
by a reporter, Kalalau is a romantic valley on the 
northwest side of the island. It is cut off from approach 
by water through a large part of the year by heavy surf, 
By land, the only practicable trail is across the broken 
highlands of the interior, Along the sea, the precipices 
are impassable. The valley opens into a wide amphi- 
theater filled with fara patches below, and surrounded 
with lofty ridges and precipices. The uplands are 
densely clothed with jungle and forest, where stray 
wild cattle and pigs. 

After the fighting Koolau was found to have made his 
way up the precipices. He is probably hiding in the 
wild country back of Waimea, The natives are much 
disposed to extol him as a hero. Their sympathies are 
generally with the lepers, and opposed to their segrega- 
tion. 

The courage and activity shown by the soldiers at 
Kalalau was such as greatly to raise the public estimate 
of the material of which the enlisted military force is 
composed, and which the royalists had habitually dis- 
paraged ascomposed of tramps and castaways. The 
force has been well weeded out, and embraces a large 
number of unusually serviceable men, A grand mili- 
tary funeral was given on the 16th to the slain men, at- 
tended by a great body of citizens, who contributed 
large quantities of flowers in honor of their courage. 

HONOLULU. HAWAII. 


sine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM ©, 


WARD, 


Ir becomes year by year a matter of greater diflic ulty to 
find anything fresh to say about the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, so many of the leading artists exhibiting 
pictures, which are, in all essentials, mere repetitions of 
their former works ; while of the paintings contributed by 
the younger men there are but few about which it is 
worth while tosay anything at all. The present exhibi- 
tion, like most others, is neither conspicuously bad nor 
conspicuously good. Signs of genius, indeed, are as 
scarce as ever; but there is the usual amount of respectable 
mediocrity, with a mode-t sprinkling of superior talent, 
and, unfortunately, somewhat more than a modest. sprin- 
hling of dullness and incompetence. 

To begin with the subject pictures. In ‘ Rizpah,’’ the 
president has realized a ghastly scene with more regard to 
the horror than to the pathos of the tragic story. Standing 
amidst the crosses whereto are bound the veiled bodies of 
her sons, Rizpah keeps resolute guard. With her left arm 
she clasps convulsively one of her dead children, and her 
right hand holds a reaper’s sickle, for defense against the 
ravenous beasts which are gathering around, On the 
hillside beyond, the corn ripe for harvest glows golden red 
in the evening sunlight. Some of my readers may remem- 
ber Mr. Briton Riviére’s picture of the same subject, ex- 
hibted several years ago at the Royal Academy. Wisely, 
as [ think, Mr. Riviere had not included in his picture the 
dead bodies of the youths; the bases only of the crosses 
were visible, high on the hilltop, with the lonely woman 
sitting motionless beneath them. Less accomplished in 
execution than Sir Frederick Leighton’s painting, it was, 
nevertheless, a more impressive and far more pathetic 
rendering of the subject. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of Sir Frederick’s contribu- 
tions is the picture entitled ‘“ Atalanta,” an admirably 
painted portrait, in profile, of a singularly handsome bru- 
net. There is no trace of Greek feeling in the piece, how- 
ever, to justify the title. Atalanta is simply a beauty of 
the present day, imperfectly attired. She reappears iD 
another picture by the same artist, with alyre and a crow 
of bays, under the name of the Greek poetess, Corinna of 
Tanagra, 

Mr. Riviére is represented in the present exkibition by 
one picture only, a large work called “The King’s Liba- 
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tion.”” It represents an ancieut Assyrian monarch pouring 
a libation to the gods on his return from a hunting expe- 
dition; but the whole merit of the picture consists in the 
treatment of a heap of slaughtered lions, the spoils of the 
hunt, which are painted with fine skill and great knowl- 
edge. As to the king and his attendants, they are weakly 
designed and rather wooden, and the picture would not 
greatly suffer by their omission. 

Mr. Watts has sent two small paintings of unequal 
merit, the more interesting of which represents the sleep- 
ing Endymion on Latmos, visited by Cynthia. The vague, 
silvery form of the goddess, suggestive of the crescent 
moon in a mist, bends over the unconscious shepherd. 
There is some very sweet color in this picture, especially 
the deep blue of the sky, seen between the tall pines in the 
background, ‘ Promises,’ the other picture by Mr. Watts, 
is beautiful neither in color nor in execution, Its subject 
is a winged boy, embowered in roses and laurel, and suffer- 
ing, like so many of the artist’s figures, from the partial 
obliteration of his features by fog. Mr. Watts is devoted 
to allegory, and always intends his pictures to convey a 
meaning more or less profound. A1ll honor to him for the 
intention; but he would do well at times to remember 
that, as Mr. Lowell has somewhere observed, ‘‘ to be misty 
is not to be mystic.” 

“The Funeral of a Viking,’ by Frank Dicksee, is a 
powerful if somewhat melodramatic picture, which holds 
the place of honor in the large room. It has for its subject 
an incident such as we may read of in the story of Beo- 
wulf, and elsewhere in the old sagas of the North. The 
body of an aged chief, fully armed, is laid a-shipboard, as 
on 4 funeral pile. The sail is spread to the wind, the torch 
has been applied, and wild-looking warriors urge the blaz- 
ing vessel through the surf and away out to sea, a grue- 
some balefire under the midnight sky. he vigorous han- 
dling and a certain coarse effectiveness of contrast, are 
qualities which consort not ill with the subject. 

Of the other exhibitors of works of poetic art, the most 
noteworthy is Mr. Waterhouse, whose picture of ‘* La belle 
Dame sans Merci,” tbo hardly one of his best perform- 
ances, is not without charm. Within a dense wood sits 
the beautiful witch, casting her long hair about the neck 
of the enthralled knight. The least agreeable point about 
the picture is its coloring, in which crude greens and pur- 
ple predominate. ** A Hamadryad,’’ by the same artist, is 
a poetically imagined little picture, less objectionable in 
color. With all his faults of crudity and imperfect execu- 
tion, there is always a certain degree of poetic feeling 
about Mr. Waterhouse’s productions which distinguishes 
them very favorably from most modern attempts in the 
same class of subject. In Mr. Arthur Hacker’s picture, 
“The Sieep of the Gods,” for instance, we bave a grandly 
poetic subject, treated with some cleverness of technic, 
but without oue grain of imagination or sympathy. Mr. 
Hacker has painted simply a group of commonplace young 
persons, male and female, lying about as if overcome by 
the heat, in the shade of chestnut trees upon grass of that 
peculiarly distressing green color which has been lately in- 
troduced into this country from Paris. 

Mr. Orchardson’s little picture with the quotation from 
Shelley, has the attractions of masterly execution and 
delicate color, But why quote Shelley’s ‘‘ Music, when 
soft voices die, Vibrates in the memory,” of a picture which 
is absolutely destituce of sentiment other than the paint- 
er’s feeling for tone and harmony? A great deal of empty 
Wall-space, a heavy mahogany pianoforte, two or three 
smaller articles of furniture, a large-patterned carpet and a 
girl in pink silk seated at the piano; these are the 
materials—not one in itself particularly beautiful; for 
altno the girl has grace, she has little character—from 
which Mr. Orchardsun has produced, by artistic treatment, 
areatly dainty aud hurmonivus piccure. 

I cannot afford much praise to Sir J. E. Millais’s ‘ Girl- 
hood of Sc. Teresa,” altho 1t is not without a touch of 
nature, It is powerfully but coarsely painted. ‘The fool- 
ish little girl is setting out, with a ratuer sulky expres- 
Siou, upon her jouruey in quest of martyrdom, and leads 
by the nand her little brother, who is carrying an orange 
which he eyes with great intentness. ‘I'wo studies cf 
children, entitled * Pensive” and “ Merry,’’ by the same 
artist, are less admirable. The coarse smears of paint 
which stand for flowers ion the oue, and the bundle of red 
rags which represents hair in the other, are quite un- 

worthy of tue painter, 

Mr. Alma-T’adema s contributions are much the same as 
usual in Class of subject aud excelience of technic ; and the 
Same must be said of Mr. Albert Moore’s * Idyl,” altho 
Mr. Moore seems to be losing some of his old retinement. 
Mr. Alima-Tadema exnibits, in addition to his genre-pic- 
tures, an admirable likeness of Dr. Joachim, the celebrated 
Violiaist. Mr, Solomon’s ‘Your Health!’ is clever aud 
extremely vulgar. ‘‘A Cottage Girl” and “ Evening 
Song,” by Mr. George Clausen, are examples of so-called 
realism in art, the principle of which consists in refusing 
every: hing thatis beautiful in nature, and depicting what 
remains without fear or tavor. It must be allowed, huw- 
ever, that in the ‘ Evening Song’’—the subject of which is 
4 very ugly girl lying in a cornfield—Mr. Clausen has 
given the effect of sunlight and summer heat with remark- 
able truth. The ‘‘Slave-market”’ 1s the title of a picture 
by Frank Brangwyn, a young artist who has acquired 
Some reputation by his clever marines. He 1s clearly out 
of his element on dry land, A subject such as the ‘‘Slave- 
market’? demands imperatively skill in composition and 
Some knowledge of the figure; and Mr. Brangwyn does 
hot appear to possess an elementary acquaintance with 
either of these accomplishments. His coloring, however, 
18 hot much amiss. 

Of the portraits, with the exception of that by Alma. 
Tadema, already mentioned, there 1s only one which I care 
to remember; a portrait of Lady Agnew, by Mr. John S. 
Sargent, his single contribution to the exhibition. It isa 
three-quarter length of a graceful and attractive young 
lady, Simply dressed in white muslin, with a pale mauve 
Sash, and seated in an easy chair, with a flowered blue 











curtain for the background. The sensational tricks in 
which Mr. Sargent has been apt to indulge, are, happily, 
entirely absent from this fine portrait. The pose of the 
figure is easy and natural, the treatment of the whole is 
broad, unaffected, and masterly in a high degree. It is 
true, the coloring is somewhat cold, and not especially en- 
joyable; but itis in perf<ct harmony throughout the pic- 
ture. Altogether, thisis the most truly artistic work of 
Mr. Sargent’s which I have yet seen. 

We come now to the landscapes and marines. To the 
latter class belongs some of the best work which is nowa- 
days seen at the summer exhibitions; for the Academy in- 
cludes among its members three sea-painters of acknowl- 
edged excellence. But of Mr. Hook’s delightful coast 
scenes, of Mr. Henry Moore’s blue waves and rolling 
clouds, of Mr. Brett's luminous skies and wide expanses 
of calm sea, little now can be said which might not with 
equal justice apply to most of the pictures which they have 
exhibited these many years past. Of the three, l sympa- 
thize least with Mr. Brett, who paints with less sentiment 
than the others; yet every one must admire and respect 
his conscientiousness, and the intense study of nature evi- 
dent in all his productions. And of all three it must be 
said that their works are never unwelcome, for their same- 
ness uever degenerates into mere mannerism ; they sre 
painted from sheer love of the subject, and not with a view 
to the market. 

In this respect a picture always tells its own story, and 
the works of our distinguished landscape painter, Mr, 
Leader, proclaim quite unmistakably that they were 
painted with a view to the market, He exhibits four land- 
scapes in his usual style—mechanical, clever, and very 
effective. Mr, David Murray’s large landscape, entitled 
“ Hampshire,” has higher qualities. Mr, Murray bas not 
the practiced dexterity of Mr. Leader; but he evidently 
aims at something beyond the superticial attractiveness 
which seems to satisfy that popular painter. ‘* Hamp- 
shire’ is a composition of the classical kind, suggesting 
Claude in its arrangement, but by no means sugyestipg 
Claude in its unequal and sometimes careless execution. 
It is very broadly painted, tho here and there the broad 
touches have too little meaning. Nevertheless, it is in 
many respects an interesting picture; and if it is not en- 
tirely successful, it suggests at least the possibility of 
tuture success; for it proves that Mr, Murray possesses 
imagination, love of color, and a really poetic sympathy 
with the beautiful in nature. ‘* Meadow-sweets”’ 1s the 
title of another landscape by Mr. Murray, less preteutious, 
and perhaps more evenly successfui than the former. Lt 
is tender in color, and imayinative in the arrangement of 
the clouds. 

“Tue Golden Valley,” by Mr. Alfred East, deserves also 
to be classed among the best landscapes in the present ex- 
hibition. Itis a pleasant and ricaly colored pastoral, lit 
by the golden rays of the declining sun. Among the other 
landscapes Mr. Mackie’s ‘* Folding Sueep”’ is harmonious 
and low in tone, and so is Mr. Leslie Thomson's * Brick- 
fields ’; Mr. R. Noble’s “* Evening ’”’ is broad aad poetic, 
tho almost in monochrome; Mr. J. 5S. Noble’s ** Way- 
farers”’ is pleasant iu color but very poor in drawing. 

Before quitting the pictures a word of praise must be 
given to ‘A Harmony in Blue and Silver,” a little study 
of still life, painted with quiet and unobtrusive but very 
admirable skill, by Miss Catherine M, Wood. 

in the sculpture gallery there is one piece of rare merit, 
perhaps not only the finest statue, but the fiuest work ot 
artin the entire collection, ‘This is a life-size statue of 
Bellona, the work of the eminent Frencn painter, J. L. Gé- 
rome. It is a colored statue of ivory and bronze, the 
limbs and face of the goddess being of ivory, the drapery, 
arms and other accessories of bronze, Coivred aud gildeu, 
‘The experiment of adding color to sculpture has been tried 
at various times in modern art, but usually with little 
success. The Greeks, itis known, adopted the practice; aud 
some of their most famous statues were wrought, like M. 
Gérome’s ** Bellona,” of ivory and metal. Lhese materials, 
indeed, seem not merely to admit of the employment of 
cujor, but even to demand it; and the result, in the pres- 
ent instance, is more than sauisfactory. The goddess stands 
at her full hight, a terrible and beautiful figure, shouting 
and brandishing a sword and shield, Beside her, coiled 
upon the ground, a venomous serpent lifts 1ts hooded 
head. ‘The statue is designed in the true spurit of the an- 
tuque, wholly uotaiuted by modern influences ; it 1s grand 
aud even Homeric in conception, and a noble example ot 
the sculptor’s art. 

LONDQN, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SALUBRIOUS HOUSE- 
SITE? 


SINCE the recent outbreak of completed elevations and 
ground-plaus for rural homes has tuken its way through 
the advertising columns of the leading newspapers and 
magazines, and especially as they are accompauvied by 
most enticing estimates of low cost, the irrepressible long- 
ing of every man to have aseparate and inviolable home 
that he can call his own is finding its response in houses 
situated in all the suburbs of our large cities, and on the 
principal streets of our small ones, which, whether they 
fultill all the expectations of their owners or not, certainly 
afford many husbands aud wives a charming season of 
mutual study and architectural planning ; for there are few 
more fascinating occupations for man or woman than 
house-building, and especially is it a delight to the latter. 
She heroically resolves that whatever inconveniences and 
discomforts she has endured in her contracted hired 
“apartment ’’ shall now be abated ; but one could wager 
fifty to one without fear of loss, that, in a majority of 
cases, she has not thought at allof the most important 
circumstance in connection with the new structure, the 











circumstance on which its value as a safe, healthful and 
enjoyable home for herself and her family depends. 

If the lot which her husband has bougnht look s** pretty,” 

and if the outlook from it on either side is cuurming, and 

if the neighbors seem to be agreeable, she looks no deeper 

and gives no thought to the nature of the soil, which bas 

everything todo with the quality of the air that is to 
fill and surround the new habitation. The drier the air 

thatis perpetually inhaled by a family, the stronger and 
more vigorous—other things being equal—will that family 
be. It is beginning to be very weil understood by medical 
men that constantly living in a damp atmosphere works 
some obscure and subtle defect in the system, through 
which it is especially liable to yield to disease. Many ex- 
tant treatises dwell upon the relation of soil-moisture to 
consumption ; and tho we know it now as a germ disease, 
we also know that thousands of persons, through their 
sound constitutions can and do withstand its onset ; but 
alas for the person who has spent his days, and especially 
his nights, surrounded by an invisible moist envelop that 
has silently stolen his power of resistance. 

The best soil, in a sanitary poiut of view, is a sandy or 
gravelly one, the worst, a soil that is underlaid by a 
stratum of hard-pan, through which the muvuisture cannot 
percolate downward, but is kept, mingled with the damp 
earth, just where it fell from the skies, or where it has 
been brought by draining higher adjacent land. ‘* Reten- 
tive” is the adjective generally given to such ground, aud 
one can easily try an experiment that will closely imitate 
its behavior. Take a porous flower-pot of the ordinary 
red clay that will hold one quart, and place beside it a 
glazed earthen bowl that will hold just as much; put 
into each an exactly similar quantity of dried garden- 
earth, and then pour in as much water as you can and not 
leave a “‘ pond” on the top. The first surprise is, to see 
how much water it requires to saturate the earth, demon- 
strating how much 


air-space there 1s in what we 
are accustomed to call the “solid earth.’’ Soon the 
two receptacles present a very ditlerent appear- 
ance. Gradually the water that went into the porous 


pot vanishes; no one sees it go; but in a few days the 
earth is as dry as when the water was poured in, and 
one can Jay a bit of paper on the top, and there it will re- 
main upharmed and unchanged; but in the glazed bowl 
the earth will be found at this time a tenacious mud, and 
if a bit of delicate paper is laid on it, it will soon imbibe 
enough of the moisture to blister and warp it; andif you 
place the two vessels in a warm sunlight you will see no 
moisture rising from the porous pot, but a cloud of it goes 
up from the other. The moisture escaped from the pot 
through its pores, and by evaporation; but it couldn’t get 
away through the glazed bowl, and only surface evapora- 
tion took any of it off. Exactly analogous actious take 
piace in bodies of earth that are measured by the acre or 
the mile square. If a house is built on soil that ** retains’ 
all the moisture that comes to it, of course it stands in the 
midst of a cloud of evaporating water, which under a bril- 
liant noonday sun may be imperceptible, and not till the 
cool evening comes on does this moisture condense into a 
heavy dew; but it stillenwraps the house and must be 
breathed by the inhabitants whether in its light, least 
harmless, noonday, most vaporized form, or at night, when 
condensed ; and if the house happens to be on land infected 
with the bacillus of malaria, most likely the inmates will 
inhale those misery-breeding creatures. 

‘There may be circumstances that will forbid the choice 
of a dry soil asa house-site; but here there is a cheap rem- 
edy that can be applied, and the more easily and com 
pletely if all the people in a given section will co-operate 
to dry out the ground. Modern intelligence has discovered 
methods of underdraining that are just as eflicient in con- 
veyiug away superfluous water from large tracts of land, 
as the pores of the clay pot were in abstracting it from one 
quart of desiccated earth ; and in applying this intelligence 
to drainage we are only returuing to the wisdom of the 
men who by thorough underdraining made the Pontine 
Marshes—a pestilcntial stretch of the Campagna di Roma, 
eight miles io breadtn and thirty miles iu length, into a 
habitable region ; aud 80 rich was the soil that it attracted 
a large rural population. When the country was dis- 
tracted by civil wars the drainage works were neglected, 
the Marshes again became a pestilential spot, wuich for 
hundreds of years has killed muny an ignoraut man who 
has attempted to work upon it; but its history could not 
be forgotten, and in the new day of science in wuich it is 
our bappiuess to live, the Italian Goverument has begun 
measures for again restoring it to usefulness, and has, 
better still, affurded substantial support to Lltalian luvesti- 
yators, who, from the very earth . tue Campana, Lave 
demonstrated the bacillis of malaria, and also the adapta- 
tion of quinine to its destructiou. 

It is easily seen, When we remember that miasmatic ex- 
halations are attenuated and dispersed by the noonday sun 
and condensed into a thickly peopled layer at moruing and 
evenipyg, hovering above the grouud tor a greater or lesser 
altitude, how wise the old Italians were who perched their 
houses on high and dry knolls, and went forth—not at all 
in the ‘‘ early to rise’? hour, but at one usuaily supposed to 
mark a sluggard—to labor in the fertile but’ miasmatic 
valleys, and returning before the *‘ bad hour,’ as they call 
sunset, escaped an attack of fever and ague, and were able 
to work a few hours every day, instead of making one long 
one, and spending a number of subsequeut ones quaking 
in ague chills. It is also easy to see why it is better to 
sleep on the second floor than the first anywhere, but above 
all if one livesin a damp region. Perhaps the intending 
house builder groans in spirit at the prespect of having to 
pay ont money for draining a house-site which has cost all 
that he dares abstract from his bank-account for it; but 
he must remember that of all ** permanent improvements” 
none can be so valuable as the oue that will change a 
menace to the health of him and his into a salubrious spot, 
and that one attack of quartan, tertian, intermittent, re- 
mittent, paludal or malarial fever, or any syuouym for 





fever and ague, will cost more, in time lost, doctor’s bills, 
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drugs and nursing—not to name the heavy price in suffering 
and in the undermining of the constitution—than the ma- 
terial and labor for the draining of a large tract. Col. Geo. 
B. Waring wrote a book twenty years ago giving minute 
directions for this work, with estimates of cost, surprising- 
ly little; and in the Massachusetts Board of Health Reports 
for 1872, Mr. French, then of Concord, Mass., gave minute 
directions, with cost, of “curing” a wet cellar if you 
have been obliged to inhabit an improperly built house 
with a wet cellar. Buta woman can easily learn how to 
select or prepare the spot where her home is to be planted ; 
itis no more unfeminine to inform one’s self as to the 
quality of soil where the cellar is to be dug than to stusy 
the proper composition of the geranium bed, only in the 
one are to be reared the brief, bright blossoms of the passing 
year, and in the other are to live one’s children ; while to 
grow up over dry soil and to have dry air to breathe wili 
make all the difference between robust, joyous health and 
wearisome invalidism for the young persons concerned ; 
for it is true that these malign influences that come from a 
damp soil are less mischievous in frames already built up 
aud knit. 

The woman who studies the matter up enough to under- 
stand where her house should be placed, will at the same 
time learn the proper methods of construction for a good 
cellar, so that an exhortation on this point would certain- 
ly be a work of supererogation. 











Science. 


THE astronomical exhibit at Chicago is a little disap- 
pointing. There is really a good deal of interesting and 
important material, but it is widely scattered, avd so 
makes comparatively little impression. Very few of the 
more distinguished foreign makers of astronomical appa- 
ratus are represented at all,and those who are do not show 
much that is important. The Société Genevoise, in the 
Swiss exhibit, shows some very pretty spectroscopes and 
accessories, and the German opticians, in the Electricity 
building, show some similar apparatus and some small 
telescopes. “Lhe Jena optical-glass deserves special men- 
tion on account of a pair of disks twenty-three inches in 
diameter ; if these are of the same quality and character 
as some of the smaller disks they have furnished, the tele 
scope made from them will be a magnificent instrument. 
Kirchoff's original spectroscope in the German Educational 
exhibit is of historical interest, especially in comparison 
with the more modern instruments to be seen in other sec- 
tions. A few small telescopes are shown by French ex- 
hibitors, and in the large English exhibit of optical appara- 
tus, chiefly photographic, Grubb, of Dublin, shows some 
telescopes and spectroscopes. Our American opticians are 
better represented, Clark, who thus far leads the world in 
the making of great telescopes, shows nothing, but Warner 
and Swasey, Brashear and Saegmuller all make exhibits 
which are creditable and interesting. Warner and Swasey 
show the mounting for the great forty-inch Yerkes tel- 
escope so far as now completed, with a beautiful twelve- 
inch equatorial and several smaller telescopes, with sub- 
sidiary apparatus. Brashear exhibits the great spectro- 
scope constructed for the Yerkes telescope, with a number 
of smaller spectroscopes, two magnificent object-yglasses, 
one of them eighteen inches in diameter and the other fif 
teen, an equatorial reflector, and a variety of minor pieces, 
among them a number of Rowland’s wonderful diffraction 
gratings. Saegmuller shows a very elaborately mounted 
nine inch equatorial, some smaller telescopes, a_ fine 
meridian circle and a number of transit instruments, 
chronographs, clocks, ete. Altogether the exhibits make 
it quite clear that an American astronomer no longer needs 
to so abroad for any of the ordinary instruments of an ob- 
servatory ; in fact, our American makers will do better for 
him than the foreigners, except perhaps in price. 


...-There must be much in modern teleology that is 
strong and substantial, or the leading doctrines taught as 
elementary science could not commend themselves to so 
many able intellects, Still there are frequently facts which 
the supposed elementary principles will not explain, and 
observation is continually adding to the list. A recent 
record of this kind refers to a singular plant, a native of 
the western coast of Africa, and now becoming common 
in Southern gardens—Combretum spinosum. It is an 
herbaceous perennial, growing to the enormous hight of 
fifteen or sixteen feet in one season, the stems being some- 
what woody; these, after the plant has done flowering in 
the fall, commence to die, and in the spring following are 
replaced by new shoots from the roots. ‘The leaf stalks 
are about an inch in length. When, in the fall, the leaves 
wither, each stalk disarticulates at the apex and dies; but 
the leaf stalk itself continues to live longer as a strong. 
sharp spine! Modern teleology teaches that plants have 
‘“‘assumed”’ spiny characteristics, because they found 
them useful as protective agents; but in the case of this 
Combretum it may be asked, What is the necessity for 
spiny protection toa dying stalk? The question may be 
on a par with the one to which the colored man answered 
during the War: ‘‘Do you not care for the glory which 
follows a soldier’s life ’” ‘* What is the use of glory toa 
dead nigger, sah ?’”’ Still, hundreds may see glory where 
one cannot, and possibly it may be similar with these tele- 
ological puzzles. 


of observations upon the brightness of the planets in 
different portions of their orbits. He finds that, on the 
whole, the brightness (excepting Jupiter) seems to be 
governed almost entirely by the ‘‘phase’’ of the planet 
with respect to the earth, and that none of the formule 
which have been proposed by Euler, Lambert and Seeliger 
correspond to the facts, tho Seeliger’s comes nearest. In 
all cases the brightness of a planet when it shows “ full” 
to the earth is greater than the formula would give. He 


finds that the outer planets act as if they were cloud- 





covered and had atmospheres of great density, while Mars 
atd Venus are more like the earth in this respect, and 
Mercury behaves almost exactly like the airless moon. He 
finds no traces of light-variation depending upon a planet’s 
diurval rotation, but does find tbat Jupiter presents 
irregular, gradual changes of brightness which are as yet 
without explanation. Saturn, on the other hand, does 
nothing of the sort, but follows Seeliger’s formula almost 
accurately. . 


THE Board of Trustees of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at a special meeting, August Ist, with over fifty 
members in attendance, elected the Rev, T. C. Billheimer, of 
Reading, to the Professorship of German and Hebrew,to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the Rev. Dr. C. A. Hay. 
Dr. Billheimer graduated from Pennsylvania College in the 
class of ’65, and from the seminary to which he now returns 
as one of the faculty in 1867. Since 1877 he has been the 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, of Reading, pre- 
vious to which he served at Watsontown, Shippenburg, and 
Pittsburg. Dr. Billheimer is a noted Hebrew scholar, and 
is regarded as better qualified for the chair than any other 
mau in the Lutheran Church. The Board also decided that 
the new building, which will be erected at the earliest 
possible moment, shall cost from $25,000 to $30,000, Various 
plans were submitted to the Building Committee, but no 
choice has as yet been made. 


....Superintendent Draper, of the Cleveland public 
school system, who was formerly State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of New York, has in operation in the 
Forest City a substitute for examinations for promotion. 
The teachers of the various grades are instructed to give 
each pupil his rank monthly, indicating it by the initial 
letters of the words ‘‘ admirable,” ‘excellent,’ ‘‘ good,”’ 
‘fair,’ or ‘‘poor.’”? This represents the teacher’s best 
judgment as to the merits of the pupil. The system has 
been in operation a year, and Mr. Draper is confident that 
it has points of superiority over the old system. Overa 
thousand pupils were promoted last year according to this 
system, which, of course, puts increased responsibility 
upon the teacher. 


.... Albion College, Yich., has had a very prosperous year, 
its attendance baving reached 627. It graduated 67 from 
the several departments last month, six of these receiving 
the master’s degree, which is not given in course but on 
examination for post-graduate work. Within a year the 
institution has erected a fine gymnasium, is completing a 
chemical laboratory, 52x88 feet, and four stories in hight. 
Plans have been drawn for a $50,000 Library Building, 
which will be commenced in September. 


...-Dr. Charles N. Symmes insisted upon his resignation 
as Chancellor of the Syracuse University, and will return 
to the pastorate. His adminstration has been one of very 
great success. During the last school year there were 763 
students in attendance, with 30 teachers, including the 
librarians. The value of the university property, exclu- 
sive of debt, is put at $1,700,000, During Dr. Symmes’s 
Chancellorship the income of the university has been in- 
creased from $16,500 to $70,000, 


.... Pacific College, Newberg, Ore., the youngest Friends’ 
College, and the only one on the Pacific Coast, was 
organized two years ago, und graduated its first class on 
June 2ist. Altho the class only numbered two, yet it was 
a great day in the history of the college. The faculty 
consist of a corps of enthusiastic young men and young 
women. Besides the usual literary courses there are well- 
equipped departments of Art and Music, and the outlook 
for the college is bright. 


....The trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan University have 
strengthened its teaching force by the addition of two 
thoroughly equipped young men to the faculty. Prof. W. 
G. Hormell, who has taken his graduate work at Harvard 
University, has been elected to the chair of Physics, and 
the Rev. R. T. Stevenson, Ph.D., who has taken his ad- 
vanced work at the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Boston 
University and in Europe, has been elected to the chair of 
History. 


...-Ata recent meeting of the Regents of the State Uni- 
versity at Wheeling, W. Va., all except three of the va- 
cancies in the faculty were filled. Professor Ogden and 
President Turner are out permanently. No president was 
elected, and Vice President Reynolds will fill the place un- 
til June. Only three of the old faculty were reinstated. 


....The Rev. Albert T. Swing has been appoiuted Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Swing is an alumnus of Oberlin College and Yale 
Seminary, was for several years a successful pastor, and 
for the past three years has been devoting himself to the 
study of Church History in the German Universities. 





Personals. 


THE laurels for high attainment in exploration no 
longer rest only with men. The first European to enter 
Tibet proper is Miss Annie R. Taylor, of England. Sev- 
eral years ago, when still quite a young girl, she was 
seized with a desire to goto Tibet as a missionary, and 
communicated with the China Inland Mission. Delays, 
however, occurred, and, being independent of pecuniary 
help, she went straight off to China, learned the language 
and went to a town on the Tibetan frontier, where no 
English person had lived before. From there she went to 
the city of Darjeeling on the Indian frontier, in order to 
learn the language as spoken on that side. She then re- 
turned to her first residence in order to slip into the coun- 
try at the first opportunity. This came when the wife of 








a man with whom she had made acquaintanee, and who 








was a native of the capital, wauted to visit her bome. By 
offering to pay the expenses of the company Miss Taylor 
was allowed to accompany the woman and her husband. 
The husband, however, robbed her, and more than once 
she would have been murdered but for the devotion of her 
Tibetan servant Pontso. Toadd to her trouble they fell 
in with brigands, her men died of lung diseases, her horses 
were nearly starved, and her own food cat short. On 
reaching the vicinity of the capital she was betrayed by the 
husband, was seized by soldiers and sent out of the coun- 
try. On the journey she met the Golochs, the most un. 
governable tribe of brigands. The Queen, however, hap- 
pened to take a fancy to Miss Taylor, and she secured her 
safety. 


...-The recent death in London of Dr. John Rea makes 
another gap in the list of distinguished arctic explorers. 
He wasa Scotchman by birth, studied medicine at Edin 
burgh and at the Royal College of Surgeons, and was ap- 
pointed surgeon to a ship of the Hudson Bay Company. 
In 1845 he accepted the command of an expedition in two 
small boats to endeavor to complete the survey of about 
seven hundred miles of the coast which Parry in 1822 and 
1823 had failed to accomplished. The expedition was suc- 
cessful and made the Doctor’s name well known the world 
over. He was the first man to bring information of the 
fate of the Sir John Franklin expedition. His publica- 
tions have been very few, consisting of a number of short 
papers on the Esquimaus and other subjects. 


....-Mr. Terence V. Powderly, for so many years the 
leader of the Knights of Labor, has announced that. he is 
not a candidate for re-election for the office of General 
Master Workman, but intends to become a lawyer. Born 
at Carbondale, Penn., in 1849, he learned as a boy the trade 
of machinist, and became an expert engineer. Since 1869 
he has devoted most of his time to the study of industrial 
problems and to perfecting labor organizations. The labor 
troubles of 1885 and 1886 brought him very prominently be- 
fore the public, when his judicious counsel and moderate 
opinions won for him the respect of all. 


....The new Senator from California, appointed to suc- 
ceed Senator Stanford, is Mr. George C. Perkins, ex-Gov- 
ernor of the State, and one who has filled many offices. At 
the age of twelve he ran away to sea, and was asailor till 
he came to California. First working as a miner, then as 
a country storekeeper, he amassed a fortune by his shrewd- 
ness, and was at the head of the company that developed 
the popular Alaska excursions. Altho not a man of educa- 
tion, he is a good speaker and has much executive ability. 


.... All sorts of rumors have been running about with 
regard to Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the latest being that he 
was dying from a cancerous affection of the throat Re- 
cently, on hearing of it, he authorized an absolute denial, 
saying that he was never in better health and spirits, and 
had entirely recovered from recent indisposition. 








Charities. 


THE will of Mary Josephine Daly, of Abington Town- 
ship, Penn., contains the following bequests: St. Mary's 
Roman Catholic Church, Jenkintown, $1,000; Rev. P. J. Tier- 
ney, formerly of that parish, $500—each of these bequests for 
Masses, ‘The remainder of the estate is bequeathed to her 
brother James for life and. after his death, the principal 
is to be distributed as follows : $1,000 to St Charles Semi- 
nary at Overbrook, for Masses for her father ; $500 to St. 
Thomas’ College, Villa Nova ; $1,000 to the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, Kighteenth and Jefferson Streets, Philadelphia ; 
$1,000 to the same Sisterhood of Germantown , $500 to St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, Seventh and Spruce Streets, Phil 
adelphia ; $500 to the House of the Good Shepherd, West 
Philadelphia; $500 to St. Agnes’ Hospital, Broad and 
Mifflin Streets, same city. 


.... The will of Catharine L. Dougherty, of Philadelphia, 
provides for the following bequests on the death of her sis- 
ter; $1,000 to the Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission, $1,000 to the Home for Consumptives, $1,500 to the 
House of Mercy, $1,000 to the Philadelphia Home for In- 
curables, $1,000 to the Home for Aged Couples of the Pres- 


byterian Church, $1,000 to the Presbyterian Home for 
Widows and Single Women, $500 to the Presbyterian Or- 
phanage, $500 to the Western Home for Poor Children, 
$500 to the Llome for Aged and Infirm Colored People, $500 
to the Midnight Mission, and the residue to the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital and the Pennsylvania Industrial Home for 
Blind Women. 


....Mrs. Clarissa A. Freeman, formerly of Philadelphia, 
recently of Stoneham, Mass., has left the following 
public bequests: Tothe Home for Aged Women, Worcester, 
Mass., $2.000; Home for Aged Women Boston, Mass., $2,000; 
Home for Aged Couples, Boston, Mass., $2,000; Home for 
Girls, Kalamazoo, Mich., $1,000; Massachusetts Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $2,000; town of Stir- 


ling, Mass., in trust forthe relief of deserving poor, not 
paupers, $5,000. 


....Dr. James V. Levick has bequeathed to The Magdalen 
Society of Philadelphia, of which he was long an attend- 
ing physician, $2,500. To the Committee on Property of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends for the Western District 
of Philadelphia he gave $800 to use the income in_keep- 
ing in repair certain burial plots in the Friends’ South- 
western Burying Ground, and to use any surplus of the in- 


terest as may seem most in accordance with intent of the 
trust. 


... The will of the late Curtis G. Hussey of Pittsburg, 
Penn., includes the following bequests; For the benefit of 
the poor and destitute women of the cities of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny, $50,000; to the Peace Association of the 
Society of Friends in the West, $5,000; to the friends of 


foreign missions and the friends of Christian missions in 
Mexico, to the Hussey School in Matamoras, Mexico, and 
to me asylum for Colored Children in Allegheny, 35, 
each. 


....The Board of Church Extension of the Lutheran 


Church has received a bequest of $6,500 from the_estate of 
the late Mrs. Margaret Bachman, of Hudson, N. Y 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


DIRECTLY east of the Horticultural Building and ex- 
tending parallel with the lake is the Wooded Island. It 
is situated in the ceater of the main lagoon, and affords 
a most delightful semi-sylvan retreat these hot summer 
days. Theisland contains sixteen acres, beautifully laid 
out with walks shaded with trees, and dotted with myriads 
of beds of beautiful flowers. So large a proportion of the 
island is given over to the cultivation of flowers that the 
air is heavy with the fragrance of thousands of specimens 
of floriculture. Rare species of aquatic plants line the 
shores of the lagoon, adding to the beauty of the place. 
The original intention has been wondrously carried out— 
that of having a“ procession” of flowers in their season. 
At one time 10,000 rhododendrons were the chief attrac- 
tion; at another 50,000 roses, including over 2,000 varie- 
ties, vied with cacti of bewildering kind and color and 
shape, some of the latter having trunks as large as saw- 
logs. Cannas and yuccas by the thousands were also to 
be seen. At the lower end of theisland is the famous 
“Hunter's Cabin,’’ which, in its way, is one of the 
unique exhibits upon the grounds, Just out- 
side the door is the old wagon, or “ prairie schooner,”’ 
whose dingy cauvas top and generally dilapidated 
appearance gives abundant evidence of having been 
familiar with the devious winding mountain roads 
from Texas, through New Mexico, Coloradv and Ar- 
kansas to the Black Hills, only to finish out a well- 
rounded tho varied existence in Yellowstone Park. ‘The 
Boone and Crockett Club” invites the visitor inside, 
where he may feast his eyes upon a typical frontiersman’s 
cabin, even the chinks between tne huge logs beiny filled 
with mud. ‘lhe conventional fireplace is here, over which 
hang snowshoes, hunting implements, deers’ antlers, ete. 
Among the curios presented to view is a pistol, once the 
property of that pioneer of Kentucky, Daniel Boone, and 
alsoarifle that belonged to Davy Crockett, of ‘‘ Be sure 
you’re right” fame. Both are queer-looking arms, and 
plainly were veritable ‘“ weapons of destruction” in the 
hands of their redoubtable owners. Of course the cabin 
would not be complete without the usual motley array of re- 
volvers, knives, pipes, army blankets, playing cards, lariats, 
etc., scattered picturesquely tho with studied negligence 
About the place. At the north end of the island are the three 
Japanese buildings representing the Hoodo Temple built 
40 years ago. ‘These have, with proverbial Oriental gen- 
erosity, been presented to the city of Chicago, and will be 
perpetually maintained in Jackson Park as « remembrance 
of the great Exposition. The architecture is characteris- 
tically Japanese, and the interior is artistically decorated 
by the Tokio Art Academy. The general public is ex- 
cluded from the buildings, owing to their religious nature; 
but an occasional glimpse through the latticed sides gives 
the visitor an excellent idea of the interior of the temple. 

Away off near the Authropological Building, at the 
south end of the grounds, is a plain, white, two-story cot 
tage, 18! by 26',, erected by the New York Commission 
for the purpose of proving that a good, comfortable home 
could be built and furnished for $1,300, aud in addition 
that the occupants, a family of five, can live comfortabl y 
and well upon $500 a year, $120 representing the rent and 
the remainder feeding and clothing the family. It is 
called ** The New York Workman’s Model Home,” and it 
surely presents, both upon the outside aud inside, a re- 
markaply neat and cosy appearauce. The walls are 
painted, the floors stained and covered with rug, the 
various rooms fitted with appropriate furniture and pic- 
tures, a bathroom with necessary plumbing, a light and 
dry cellar completes the house. In each room is scheduled 
the cost of every article therein, while in the kitchen a 
tablet shows to a cent what it costs torun the culinary de- 
partment, with the bill of fare for every Gay in the week, 
And the most interesting feature of the whole affair is that 
the practical experiment of feeding a family of five is actu 
ally in operation, the entire cost per day being but ftifty- 
five cents for the entire household. ‘This experiment is in 
charge of Miss Katnerine B. Davis, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
graduate of Vassar and an experienced instructor 
chemistry and physics. A memoer of the 
Guard represents the * head of the family.’’ A Philadel- 
phia ** Workman’s Home,” built of brick and furnished 
rather more elaborately and costing correspondingly more, 
is shown elsewhere upon the grounds, tho the interesting 
practical living is eliminated. A steady stream of visitors 
is continually pouring in and out of the New York build- 

ing, nearly every one evincing decided interest in the ex- 

periment, 

Even the average schoolboy of to-day has heard of the 
Krupp guns, but the exhibit which that famous German 
ironmaster has made, off at the southeastern part of the 
grounds, has a decided tendency to open the eyes of visitors 
in regard to modern warfare, as well as creating the im- 
pression that future wars must of necessity be of compar- 
atively short duration. Herr Krupp has expended over a 
million and a half dollars upon his exhibit, with little 
thought of recompense, as but a small part will ever be re- 
turned to him. He has, however, maintained the honor of 
his country as well as the dignity of his international 
reputation. His big gun, ‘‘ The Thunderer,” the largest 
in the world, is forty-six feet long and weighs 122 tons. It 
carries an explosive shell weighing 2,300 pounds a distance 
of sixteen miles. It was built in 1886, and from it have 
been fired sixteen rounds with a full charge, each dis- 
charge costing the round sum of $1,250. Experts say that 
if it were discharged within the limits of Jackson Park 
the concussion would seriously damage all of the 
great buildings on the grounds. About this grim destroyer 
are ranged guns for quick firing, for use upon cruisers 
and ironclads. Then there are field guns for heavy artil- 
lery, three-foot mountain guns, which are built to be 
transported upon the backs of beasts of burden—guns of 
all sizes and capabilities for land and marine service. We 


in 
Columbian 


metals used in warfare. As an additional item of interest 
there is to be seen a model of the Krupp ancestral man- 
sion, together with the monument of the elder Krupp,erect- 
ed by the workmen and officials of the establishment. 
Photographs complete the exhibit, which, at first thought, 
would seem to possess but few things of interest to visit- 
ors, but which in reality is one of the features of the Expo- 
sition. It is pleasantly-told of the founder of the great 
establishment that when his Emperor desired to raise him 
among the nobility, he courteously caused it to be made 
known to his sovereign that he preferred to remain a com- 
moner and plain Herr Krupp—a desire which the Emperor 
graciously permitted and respected him the more therefor. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE extra session of Congress assembled at noon 
Mouday, August 7th. In the Senate after the President’ s 
proclamation was read the oath of office was administered 
to Senators Quay, of Pennsylvania, and Pasco, of Florida. 
A communication from Mr. Beckwith (Democratic), of 
Wyomirg announced that owing to a combination of cir- 
cumstances he had placed his resignation as Senator in the 
hands of the Governor. The death of the lite Sen ator 
Stanford was announced, and as a mark of respect the 
Senate adjouroed until the next day. In thie House 336 
members responded to their names. In the vote for 
Speaker Mr. Crisp (Democratic) received 214 votes, Mr. 
Reed (Republican) 122 and Mr. Simpson (Populist) 7. The 
President’s Message was to be received on the 8th. 


....-The 200th anniversary of the founding of Detroit 
was celebrated July 24th; and in honor of Antoine de la 
Motte Cadillac, the French explorer, who first settled 
there, this day will hereafter be known as Cadillac Day. 
There was a parade, and appropriate exercises were held at 
the Auditorium. The program included an address of 
welcome by Mayor Pingree, responses by ex-Governors 
Felch and Luce, and addresses on ** Cadillac the Founder,” 
by Father Joseph Mainard, of St. Joachim’s Church, in 
French, and Judge Rubert E. Frazer, in Enylish. 


....A serious disaster occurred on Lake George, August 
4ti Asmall steamer which had been chartered for the 
evening to carry a party of guests, sunk within one hun- 
dred yards of the landing. Nine lives were lost. It was 
under the charge of an incompetent pilot who, in the dark- 
ness, ran the boat into an unused wharf, 


....It has been officially announced that Count Sponneck, 
Danish Minister to this country, has been appointed in a 
similar capacity to Austria-Hungary. Count Reventlow, 
Fir-t Secretary of the Danish Legation at St. Peters- 
burg, has been appointed to succeed Count Sponneck in 
Washington. 


.... The World’s Fair opened again last Sunday, but with 
still more meager results in the shape of attendance and 
recei pts. 

FOREIGN. 

....The week opeised with considerable anxiety every- 
where on the Sixmese question 
Bangkok was very serious. 


The latest news from 
Notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the French terms, coercive measures 
were continued which seemed to involve ap open demand for 
the cession of the entire country. The French gunboats 
continued to arrive until thirteen were present; a second 
blockade notice was given out by Real-Admiral Humann, 
and the statement made that he should order the British 
war ships to go outside the blockade limits. The French 
Government was also, under the form of supplementary 
guaranties, making still harder terms for Siam. These 
guaranties included the temporary custody of the river 
and port of Chantaboon by France, the forbidding of Siam 
to establish military stations in certain places near the 
Cambodian frontier or within a certain distance of the 
Mekong River. ‘the only reason given for these addi- 
tioval demands was the delay of Siam in accepting the 
ultimatum, Notwithstanding the harshness of the course 
taken by the French Government, Siam announced its 
complete acceptance and its willingness to give the sup 
plementary guaranties pending a final settlement. Mean- 
while the English Government positively, tho quietly, 
aflirmed that the blockade as announced was entirely 
illegal so far as English ships were affected, and this state- 
ment made by Sir Kdward Grey in the House of Com- 
mons, on August 2d, relieved the situation to a considera- 
ble dégree. In Bangkok, however, these statements did not 
seem to be in accord with the action of the French ships. 
The French gunboat ‘* Lyon” had steamed with crew at 
quarters and guns out upon the British cruiser ** Pallas.” 
Another similar instance upon the part of the French gun- 
boat justified the * Pallas” in preparing against being taken 
ata disadvantage ; but Captain McLeod, by prudence and 
coolness, averted an armed conflict on the next day. The 
captain of the French gunboat by command of the Ad- 
miral made an unreserved apology for his course. On the 
4th Rear-Admiral Humann announced that the block- 
ade was raised, thus closing for the time being the diffi- 
culty. It was also announced in the House of Commons 
that an'agreement in regard to a neutral zone had been 
arrived at pending the complete rectification of the fron- 
tiers. 


...-A number of those members of the House of Com- 
mons who were participants in the riot have made state- 
ments expressing their deep regret, for the course taken, 
insuch form as was satisfactory to the Government. In 
the same connection the question arose as to the seating of 
the Irish members with the request that some arrange- 
ment be made by which they could be seated with the 
liberal side rather than on the opposition benches, where 
they noware. In reply it was stated that the House is 





ee, also, armor plates showing the resistant properties of 





find accommodations among their own party. A sugges- 
tion was made that a committee be appointed to consider 
the feasibility of enlarging the area of the House. 


-.+»The Corinth ship canal was opened by the King of 
Greece ou August 7th, in the presence of all the members 
of the royal family, the Cabinet ministers, the foreign 
diplomatic representatives, the principal military and 
civil officials, and an immense crowd of citizens. The King 
made a speech, in which he expressed his great pleasure on 
seeing thecanal finished in his reign. The first sod of the 
canal across the Isthmus of Corinth was turned by the 
King in April, 1882. The Isthmus is about three and three- 
fourtn miles in breadth. Inthe middle of the Isthmusis a 
ridge 120 to 180 feet high, which is approached on each 
side by a plain from the seashore. There is a harbor at 
each end ot the canal. 


.... The Board of Trade in London has issued its report 
on the loss in February last of the White Star steamship 
* Naronic.”” It says that the construction and equipment 
of the steamer, were in every way satisfactory ; the vessel 
was sailed by experienced and reliable seamen, and she 
was not insured. From circumstantial evidence it was 
thought to be improbable that she came iato collision 
with an iceberg, and her cargo was not of a nature to ignite 
spontaneously or to explode. Having exhausted every 
possible explanation, the committee having the matter in 
charge felt forced to conclude that the loss of the‘ Na- 
rouic”’ adds one more to the mysteries of the sea. 


..--According to advices from Paris, news from Porto 
Novo shows that altho Behanzin promised to submit him- 
self to Colonel Dumas, the commander of the French 
forces in Dahomey, on July 25th, he did not appear. His 
followers, it is said, are persuading him to renew his re- 
sistunce to the French. General Dodds, Commander-in- 
Chief of the French forces in Dahomey, who arrived at 
St. Louis, Senegal, from* France a short time ago, has 
started for Porto Novo and in ends to lead another expedi- 
tion against the Dahomans in September, 


...-A revolution in the provinces of Buenos Ayres, San 
Luis and Santa Fé have continued, resulting in the sur- 
render of the Government of Santa Fé to the radicals. 
Tbroughout the Argentine Republic there is a great deal 
of disturbance, aud the condition of things is looked upon 
as quite alarming. 


..--Ata meeting of the Dublin section of the Independ- 
ent Nationalists (Parnellites) which was held in Dublin 
last week, for the purpose chiefly of arranging the program 
for the comiug convention, the question of the Home Rule 
bill being up, it was voted not to accept it. 


....-The disturbances in Santoa, which resulted in an 
outbreak between Mataafa and Malietoa, have come to an 
end, the war ships of the three powers, British, German 
and the United States, intervening and compelling Mataafa 
to submit. 


..-. The Chamber of Deputies at Brussels has adopted by 
a large majority a proposal that three-fourths of the 
Senate sball be elected by direct universal suffrage and the 
remainder by the communal councils. 


.... The Spanish Cortes was adjourned by royal decree on 
August 4th, 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


It would appear that the Prudential Committee is anxious 
tu conciliate the so-called liberal party, but that Mr. Noyes does 
not propose to accept an appointment under it unless it practi- 
cally concedes that its proceedings on his statements made seven 
years ago were in error.—The Christian Advocate, 


... Every well wisher of this country hopes for the good health 
and continued usefulness of Grover Cleveland during his term 
in the Presidency and for long life for him thereafter. But it is 
the veriest trash for his personal organs to be constantly refer- 
ring to the terrible things that would happen if he should die 
suddenly or if he were anything but 
pictured to be.—The Philadelphia Press. 


the colossal patriot he is 


.... Without presuming to criticise the sentiments of many 
earnest workers, the coaception of mission work which confines 
it to evangelism pure and simple is very meager. It rather in- 
cludes the laying of the foundations and the erection of the 
superstructure of the whole kingdom of God, It not only means 
the saving of souls from destruction; it means their development 
into the image of Christ.--New York Observer. 


...- The object of the coming parliament of religions is to fur- 
nish a great school of comparative religions ; to bring the differ- 
ent faiths into contact and conference ; to deepen the spirit of 
brotherhood ; to bring out the distinctive truths of each religion ; 
to show why men believe in God and in the future life ; to bridge 
the chasms between Christians of different names and religious 
men of all names; to induce good men to work together for com- 
mon ends, and to promote the cause of international peace.— 
J. H. BARnrows, D.D. 


.... Neither precocity nor dullness is a certain index of the fu- 
ture of a boy. Only a wise man can tell the difference between 
the priggishness of conceit and the display of unusual talent, and 
it takes a superlatively wise man to devise right methods of ex- 
citing temperaments that are dull, or, on the other hand, to guide 
agenius. Abnormal brilliancy and abnormal slowness are usu- 
ally the result of abnormal physical conditions, and physiologists 
are only just beginning to show to ordinary parents how these 
unusual conditions may be discovered and treated. When we 
see a man we cannot tell what sort of a boy he came from, and 
when we see a boy we cannot tell what sort of a man he will 
make.—President D.C. GILMAN. 


..An agreement not to fight till the question in dispute has 
been referred to a body exercising the functions of a court of 
law, is a step in the direction of that alliance between the United 
States and England which, we trust and believe, is the destiny 
of the two countries. If we begin by an acknowledgment that 
we are not in the position of foreign powers—i. ¢., liable to war at 
any moment—we may soon rise toa definite race alliance, and, 
lastly, to that declaration of acommon citizenship which would 
prevent any Englishman from being an alien in America, or any 
American from being an alien in England, and would heal the 





already overcrowded, it being impossible for members to 





breach in the unity of the race caused by the folly of George III 
and his ministers.—The Spectator (London 
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tor of The Independent, P. O. Box 2757. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, P. O. Box 2787. 

2 Remittances sould be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


CONGREsS met last Monday in extra session, called for 
thespecial purpose of repealing the law for the purchase 
and hoardivg of silver. That law was passed in a time 
when sound money men were in a state of panic for fear 
that the Democrats and Populists would force on the 
country a free silver coinage bill. That danger is now 
passed. We have come so near to free silver that the 
financial safety of the country requires speedy repeal. 
Fortunately, the two parties are agreed on this subject, 
only some few representatives of the silver mines of 
one or two small Siates attempting, for their own 
selfish interests, to withstand the unanimous deci- 
sion of the country. Wedo heartily hope that, without 
sparring too much for political advantage, both parties 
may unite on a short and speedy bill of repeal. As we 
go to press the President’s message has not been re- 
ceived, but it is certain that he will ask such repeal. On 
the further questions involved there will be great differ- 
ence of opinion, especially as silver has fallen so low in 
value that instead of a ratio of sixteen to one, a ratio of 
twenty-eight to one is that which really represents the 
value of the two metals. A silver dollar, possessing the 
intrinsic value of a gold dollar, would have to be nearly 
twice the size of the present coin disrespectfully dubbed 
a cartwheel. Some change seems necessary in our silver 
currency, unless its amount is closely limiced. , 

This is the language of the last National Democratic 
Convention on the subject of coinage : 

‘We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
ard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold 
and silver, without discriminating ayaiust either metal 
or charge for mintaye; but the dollar unit of coinage of 
both metals must be of intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the main- 
tenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal power 
of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in the pay- 
ment of debt; and we demand that all paper currency 
shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin.” 


Now we might challenge the world to interpret that 
paragraph. It may mean anything one pleases, It may 
meau monometallism orbimetallism, it may mean the 
increase of the ratio between the two metals to one to 








twenty-five or twenty-eight (for what else is ‘‘ equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value?”’) or it may mean— 
moonshine. 

The main plank of that platform was a rousing attack 
on Protection and the McKinley Act. It was ‘‘de- 
nounced” as *‘ the culminating atrocity of class legisla- 
tion,” and its repeal demanded, - As Congress meets we 
hear nothing of this sort said. It is suggested that 
there way be an extension of the free list made by the 
McKinley Act, and perhaps arepeal of the Sugar bounty, 
and one or two other insignificant changes made ; but 
nothing more is said of ‘* unconstitutional protection ” 
and * revenue only,” which means no free list, and an 
even, horizontal tariff on everything. The present Con- 
gress is not concerned with tariff, but with silver. 
Upon speedy and wise action upon the currency the 
restoration of financial confidence depends. 


oo 


CHRISTIANITY’S OLD CLOTHES. 


At Dr. Lunn’s Union Church Congress, held this sum- 
mer in Switzerland, and which is a repetition, perhaps 
on a larger scale, of his religious picnic a year ago, the 
great question was, how to unite the sects of Christen- 
dom and especially the Protestant sects, 

Canon Curteis has come in for a great deal of attack 
from the high-churchmen because he proposed that cer- 
tain important concessions should be made to Dissenters, 
and that they on their part should accept ‘* Episcopalian 
ordination as sealing and completing every other im- 
portant form of holy orders.” 

We do not see that this is anything more or other than 
the Lambeth proposals interpreted to mean, what seems 
to have been in the minds of the moat liberal of their sup- 
porters, that ‘‘ the historic Episcopate” should be recog- 
nized by the ordination or reordination of non-Episcopal 
clergymen at the hands of Episcopal Bishops. 

Several of the Nonconformist clergymen of England 
have written letters showing that this cannot be yielded 
—that in their view a matter of principle is involved ; 
but no one has put it more neatly than Dr. Joseph Parker, 
who asks Canon Curteis if he is willing to submit to that 
disparagement of his orders to which he asks the Non- 
conformist to submit. He reminds him that if the 
Anglican Churchmen say that Nonconformist orders are 
not valid. just so Roman Catholics say that Anglican 
orders are not valid. Is he willing, in return for certain 
concessions by the Roman Church, to allow himself to 
be ordained by a Roman Catholic bishop? That is 
nothing more than what he asks Dr. Parker to subinit 
to; the cases are exactly parallel. If Canon Curteis is 
not going to allow an insult to be put upon his own 
orders, no more can the Nonconformists, 

The fact is, that itis very difficult to secure a compro- 
mise between those who believe in form and those who 
believe in spirit, between those who take Moses for their 
teacher and those who take Paul. The insistence upon 
a particular form of ordination, through a particular ec- 
clesiastical current which alone can make it valid, is an 
unchristian idea, Itis a part of that sort of religious 
thinking which our Lord came to overthrow. Dr, Par- 
ker is much more nearly right, who says that for his own 
part “T would infinitely rather be ordained to the min- 
istry by my own mother than by any Pope or Archbishop 
in the world.” We are reminded again of the high 
church clergyman in Boston who lately offered to be 
conditionally immersed by a Baptist brother if the Bap- 
tist brother would consent to be conditionally ordained 
by his bishop. But what has Christianity todo with 
these things? They are related only to Christianity’s old 
clothes, 
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PEACE OR WAR. 





THE question now to be carefully considered by the 
American Board and its numerous friends is, Shall the 
Prudential Committee be punished by removal from 
oftice for their continued loyalty in obeying the thrice- 
repeated ins'ructions, plainly given them, in regard to 
the appointment of missionaries? Are good Christian 
men to be thus severely dealt with? Nos yet, we think. 
How in the name of common sense and Common busi- 
ness honesty could the Prudential Comiittee do other- 
wise than they have done? If they had yielded to the 
‘pressure ” of the few individuals who have recklessly 
conspired to set at naught the positive instructions of 
the Board they would have been undoubtedly praised 
for such disobedience, A very pretty picture that 
would be to show to the Wall Street *‘ speculators” who 
just now would be glad to have the indorsement of all 
speculators, including those of Andover, to help them. 
If the legally elected officers of the American Board may 
wholly ignore and disregard the instructions given 
them, why may not’ the _ officers of 
bank and insurance company in the nation do 
the same? Why not go a= step. further and 
insist that President Cleveland, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, including our Foreign Ministers, our 
Collectors of Customs, our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, our Governors and all others, shall disre- 
gard laws, customs and all business rules and usages, 
and even ‘‘sound morality” in yielding and approving 
of the wild ‘‘ speculations” of those who, in spite of 
penalties, prisons and loss of social position, insist 
—in this free country—on defying the will of the ma- 


every 





jority, expressed in their laws and customs? Is that | 
the kind of morality to be taught by Christian men 
either at home or among the heathen, or to politicians 
or to the pool makers of the race tracks? If the officers 
of a great religious corporation may ‘‘ go as they please,” 
in the performance of their duty, why may not all 
others follow their example? Why not let all the 
“speculators” have an equal chance in their “ liberal” 
course ¢ 

The American Board at Springfield says ‘ it heartily 
approves of the action of the Prudential Committee, in 
carefully guarding the Board from any committal to the 
approval” of the doctrine of future probation. The 
** speculators * now strangely demand that the Pruden- 
tial Committee shall disregard entirely these plainly ex- 
pressed wishes. 

The ‘‘ speculators” want: and demand that a local 
council of a local church shall come to the front and 
direct what the Prudential Committee shall do. The 
Prudential Committee of the American Board don’t hap- 
pen tobe in the employ of Andover or of any local 
church either in Bos'on or elsewhere. They are the 
chosen officials of a great and useful religious corpora- 
tion, owing their allegiance wholly to the power that 
placed them in office. Toe speculators have sought the 
indorsement and influence of sundry foreign missionaries 
—all good men undoubtedly—to help them in this emer- 
gency. But the Prudential Committee don’t happen 
to bein the employ of foreign missionaries, or any othcr 
body of men, however good they may be. 

The ‘‘ speculators” seem to be seeking a general revo- 
lution in all business affairs and in the entire manage- 
ment of the Board, boldly disregarding votes, instruc. 
tions and all business rules. 

Thus far the great constituency of the American Board 
has deemed it wise and best to manage its own affairs 
in its own way, even if it fails to receive the indorsement 
of any other body of men, however wise they may be. 

The Prudential Committee loyally, wisely and honest- 
ly continues to do as instructed by the Board it officially 
represents, 

It has neither the moral nor the legal right to do other. 
wise, and those who, by secret or open ‘ pressure,” at- 
tempt to make them do so, are likely to fail in the fu- 
ture, as they have done in the past. 

The Board and the Prudential Committee want peace, 
and mean to have it if possible. The speculators have 
declared ‘‘war to the end.” It is a free country, Let 
them have peace if they will, or war if they must. 


iin, 
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—disbelief in its practicability, The idea has got rooted 
somehow that those bodies which are nearest in doctrine, 
polity and usage are furthest apart in reality. Near 
relations, say the disbelievers, are less affable often than 
strangers, and when they quarrel their quarrels are 
bitterest and hardest to overcome, This is one of those 
sayings which men eagerly accept, not because it is 
most natural and best accords with all known facts, but 
because it is contrary to the natural expectation, The 
same curious inconsistency made it easy for some to 
believe that Lizzie Borden, because of her unblemished 
life and excellent Christian character, deliberately killed 
her father and stepmother ; and the idea that the sons of 
ministers are worse than other boys seems to havea 
similar attraction, Of course it is not true that stran- 
gers are more affable as a rule than near relatives, nor 
that quarrels between brothers are always the hardest to 
cure. There are such exceptions, buc the rule is the 
other way. 

It would be unnecessary to dwell so long on this point 
were it not that so much has been made of it, not for the 
purpose, but with the result of discouraging attempts be- 
tween allied denominations to come together. Here is 
The Interior, clear of head, pure in heart, and an exam- 
ple of all brotherliness and Christian clarity, giving 
place to doubt : 


“Dr. Carroll read some weeks since a paper before one of 
our religious societies upon Christian Union. As Govern 
ment expert upon religious statistics the doctor’s views 
have attracted wide remark. He suggests that Churches 
most nearly allied be the first to lead off in the much de- 
sired movement. He marvels that the Presbyterian Israel 
should be divided into twelve tribes so lony after the mid- 
dle wall of partition had been broken down between Jew 
and Gentile. But from our own observation we are in- 
clined to believe that the barriers for which there is the 
least apparent excuse will be the last to give way. It re- 
quires more time aud more skill to graft a branch than to 
splita tree. It iseasier to make a new frieod than to heal 
an old quarrel.” 

Now, the only way to answer a statement like this, 
which our friend believes as he believes the Westminster 
Standards, is to hurl an armory of facts at it. Against 
facts not even Scotch obstinacy can hold out. Here, then, 
O Camp Fire Muser, are a whole series of demonstra- 
tions of conspicuous exactness. 

In 1874 the Wesleyan and New Connection Metho- 
dists of Canada came together and formed the Methodist 
Church of Canada. Ten years later the Methodist 
Church of Canada united with the Bible Christians, the 
Methodist Episcopal and Primitive Methodists. Result: 
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where there were five Methodist bodies in 1874, there is 
now only one. Here are five family quarrels settled. 

In 1874 there were in Canada four bodies of Presby- 
terians, two of them characteristically Scotch. In 1875 
they came together, composed their differences and be- 
gan to live in the same household. They have lived 
happily ever since, and the old quarrels have been for- 
gotten. 

In 1877 there was a Methodist Church and a Methodist 
Protestant Church, They had quarreled some years 
previously and separated in sorrow if not in anger. The 
aturactive force of brotherly love proved stronger than 
the repulsive force of unbrotherly hate, and they flew into 
each other’s arms with tears of joy. Another quarrel 
overcome and another indissoluble union formed. 

Much more recently the Christians, or Christian Con- 
nection, and the Christian Church, South, resolved to 
bury the hatchet and go out no more forever on the war, 
path, They had quarreled, but they found a way to 
brotherly reconciliation and reunion. 

Still later, we have seen similar happy results among 
the Lutherans, A year or two ago several Norwegian 
Lutheran bodies proved the positive power of brotherly 
regard over division and discord, and we have the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church as the result. 
Again, last year the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan 
Synods formed a union on common principles and com- 
mon belief ; and still again, only last mouth the Lutheran 
Synod of Ohio and the German Lutheran Synod of 
lowa were joined together in the bonds of love, 

Here are enough solid facts, brother Jnterior, to turn 
your lamenta:ion into rejoicing. You said, not long 
ago, that there was a warmth in the very words ‘ Chris- 
tian union,” which a windy peak and a telescope can 
never suggest. Build your camp-fires lower, let 
down your telescope of prophecy, and with a naked 
aud open eye look upon these beautiful facts so close to 
you that you may touch them and test their reality. 
Satisty yourself with this entrancing vision, then lift 
your telescope again and you will prophecy from what 
you see of the future—not that ‘the great bodies of 
Evangelical Christians will draw nearer together, while 
the astervids of each system will fly further apart,” but 
that, while the larger bodies are approaching a common 
center, the little bodies are disappearing and leaving not 
darkness but greater light, as they shine in perfect com- 
bination. 


~ 
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MISSION INTERESTS IN SIAM. 





Now that the political crisis in Siam is probably set- 
tled, we may turn our attention to the effect of the 
changed conditions upon the interests of Foreign Mis- 
sions in thac country. Itissad that a Republic, recog- 
nizing religious liberty at home, should be so thoroughly 
identified with the worst forms of ecclesiastical despot- 
isin abroad, It is, however, a fact, that the occupation 
of any territory by France is the signal for increasing 
difficulty in the conduct of missionary operations ; and 
even the presence of a French ambassador or consul is 
looked upon by Roman Catholic priests not merely as a 
pledge of their own legitimate protection, but as an as- 
surance that everything that diplomatic ingenuity can 
contrive will be done to thwart the work of Protestants. 
Malagascar, Algiers, the West Coast of Africa, Tahiti, 
are instances of the former, and every missionary in the 
Levant knows that there are few greater obstacles to 
work in Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia than those 
emanating from or protected by the French embassies 
and consulates. 

It is natural, then, that those who have been long in- 
terested in the development of Siam, and especiaily in 
the wonderful work among the Laos tribes of the north, 
which resembles not a little that among the Karens of 
Burma, should be somewhat dismayed at the thought of 
having to meet the opposition of a French Colonial 
Government. As we look over the map, however, it 
seems that the immediate results will not be so very harm- 
ful. That there is danger from the restless ambition 
which has already claimed the whole east bank of the 
Mekong, is undoubtedly true; but it is hardly probable 
that further steps will be taken at once if at all. There 
are mining concessions west of the Mekong, now in Eng- 
lish hands, which will scarcely be given up. There are 
other interests also, aud it is sufficient nuw to note the 
present conditions. 

With the exception of some work carried on by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union among the Chinese 
of Bangkok, the entire work in Siam is in the hands of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of this country. The parent station at Bangkok 
was commenced in 1840, There are also two other 
Stations at Petchaburi and Ratburi, the former estab- 
lished in 1861, the latter in 1889. The missionary force 
Consists of twenty-two persons. There are a number of 
native preachers and teachers, and the condition of the 
churches, tho not as encouraging as in the Northern 
field, has given increasing indications of growth. Con- 
siderable attention has been paid to the educational and 
Medical work, and in both of these the King of Siam 
has taken a personal interest. In 1887 he made a visit to 
the schools at Petchaburi, and from that time to this 
has been a warm patron of them. So also he has en- 
Couraged the medical missionaries, who are already 


reaching numbers of people who have hitherto kept 
aloof, 

Especial interest, however, has attached toethe work 
among the Laos tribes of the North. Chieng Mai was 
occupied in 1876, and since then two other stations, at 
Lakawn and Lampiin, have been established; while 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT will call to mind the ear- 
nest appeal of our correspondent, the Rev. E. B. McGil- 
vary, for two more stations to be occupied at once. 
Here the missionary force numbers twenty-five, includ- 
ing six single ladies. The number of communicants at 
the last report was 1,376, while the additions during the 
year amounted to over thirty per cent, On every hand 
there is the greatest encouragement, not only in the 
immediate vicinity of the mission stations, but in the 
remoter sections, among tribes as yet scarcely reached, 

Is this work affected by the changed boundaries? That 
in Siam proper scarcely any, if at all. From Bangkok 
the missionaries have gone westward rather than east- 
ward, Among the Laos tribes, also, present dispositions 
will not be seriously disturbed ; but quite a number of 
tribes certainly accessible may be cut off from evangel- 
ical work. Early in the present year the veteran Dr, 
MecGilvary wrote that already the French officers were 
claiming the tribes east of the river as theirs, and said, 
in prophecy : 

‘It is possible that we have tost the golden opportunity 
that we had while they were under Siamese rule.” 

The outlook thus is by no means discouraging. Some 
opportunities may have been lost, but’ others remain. 
These should be improved at once. An appeal has gone 
out from the Presbyterian Board to make that Laos 
work a memorial to Dr, Mitchell, the beloved Secretary, 
who held it so close in his heart. The sum of $25,000 is 
called for to strengthen the existing work and enlarge its 
borders. There ought to be a prompt and hearty response. 
There should be no lack either of means or of mission- 
aries, that that work may be ion truth a duplication of the 
wonderful work among the Karens of Burma, 

One thing we mustadd, All must feel deep sympathy 
with the King of Siam in the humiliating position in 
which he is placed by the utterly unreasonable and un- 
righteous Claims of what is called a Christian country. 
As we have said, he has always been deeply interested 
in any movement for the welfare of his people and has 
sought to introduce whatever of Kuropean customs 
might be practicable and advantageous. He has shown 
special favor to Ainericans in numerous concessions of 
roads, etc., and has repeatedly expressed his gratitude 
for the educational, medical and philanthropic work 
of the missionaries. For him now to feel himself 
and his people insulted and deprived of a large sec- 
tion of territory, by a Christian power, for no fault, 
but simply because he is weak and France is strong, 
must be exasperating in the highest degree ; and we 
could hardly blame him were be to denounce all Cbris- 
tianity as hypocrisy. Christian America has an oppor- 
tunity to atone in some measure for the wrong by doing 
what she can to elevate the people and teach them a true 
Christianity. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


IN our issue of this week the Rev. 





Gilbert Reid, who 
was formerly a missionary in China and has given much 
study to the subject, has an important ariicle on Chinese 
Registration ; Prince Serge Wolkonsky, who represents 
the Russian Ministry of Public Instruction, concludes his 
paper on the Higher Kducation of Woman in Russia; 
Laps. D. McCord, Ksy., of Nashville, Tenn., asks that a 
Southerner may be elected President of the United States ; 
James Payn has an interesting basketful of English 
Notes; Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., concludes his admirable 
papers on Twenty Years on the Afghan Frontier; Erastus 
Wiman suggests a way in which the Church can do more 
for the poorer people; ‘“‘ An Inquirer” tells a story of the 
dream of Captain Yount; Professor Wright, of Oberlin, 
reports the papers on Higher Criticism at Prohibition 
Park ; the Rev. S. E. Bishop indicates the status of annex- 
ation in Hawail; the Religious Denominations in Austra- 
lia are described by the Rev. H. T. Burgess; William C. 
Ward describes the pictures in the Royal Academy; the 
Rev. Josiah ‘I'yler, the veteran missionary to South 
Africa, writes of the aboriginal tribes in that country, and 
the Rev. W. C. Dewey, of Mardin, Turkey, portrays very 
vividly the disaster of a policy of mission retrenchment, 
There are poems by James B. Kenyon, Richard Burton, 
Pr. McArthur, Ernest McGaftfey, Dr. J. K. Rankin and 
Katharine Pyle, and stories by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Eleanor Brooks, Leander S. Keyser and John D. Emers- 


ley. 

.... What Mr. Chamberlain said, that provoked the row 
in the House of Commons, was that “ never since the time 
of Herod bad such adulation been seen” as that which the 
Liberals bestowed on Mr. Gladstone. Of course this sug- 
gested the picture of the awful death of Herod, of which 
the story is told in the Book of Acts. It was certainly a 
very indecent attack, and one who cried ‘‘ Judas” might 





almost be excused. 


WE find the following in an article by Dr. GeorgeLeon 

Walker in The Congregationalist : 

“It has over and over been pointed out in these columns that 

the action of the Board in cautioning the Committee against the 
‘committal of the Board to the approval’ of the doctrine of a 
probation after death seems to have been interpreted by the Com- 
mittee with a singularly exaggerated emyhasis. What ‘com- 
mittal of the Board’ tothe doctrine (after such a minute as the 

Committee sent Mr. Noyes and aiter such a reply as his) could 
have been Mvolved in his being allowed to serve in the field of 
his and the Japan mission’s choice? Had not the Committee 
made it adequately plain that they did not hold the doctrine in 
question? Had not Mr. Noyes made it plain that it stood in no 
doctrinal category with himself ?” 

Dr. Walker seems to argue here that all the Des Moines in- 
structions meant was that the Board was not to be under- 
stood as approving the hypothesis of probation after death, 
and that-the Prudential Committee could appoint any one 
holding it, even its author, provided it at the same time 
declared that the Board did not approve thedoctrine. The 
Committee, he says, had made it plain in its minute of 
April 11th last that it did not approve his views of proba- 
tion after death, and he made it equally plain that he did 
not agree with the Board on that point. 
appoint him ? Dr. Walker asks. This is a novel argument 
and inference, It would hardly seem to be necessary to do 
more than callattention toit. ‘The bare proposition strikes 
us as absurd. Suppose President Cleveland should direct 
Secretary Carlisle, in his Treasury appointments, to guard 
the Administration against any committal to the approval 
of the policy of free silver, and the Secretary, after declaring 
that the Administration regarded free silver as divisive, 
perversive and dangerous, should proceed to appoint free 
silver advocates, would it be a compliance with or a defi- 
ance of the President’s order? But the action at Des 
Moines was taken in terms which preclude the possibility 
of such an inference as Dr. Walker draws. ‘The Board ap- 
proves the caution the Committee had exercised, and ad- 
vised a continuance of it. A year later the Board declares 
that the interpretation put by the Prudential Committee 
on the Des: Moines resolution is the true one. That is, the 
second rejection by the Committee of Mr. Noyes, because 
of his future probation views, was exactly what the Board 
expected and desired. We are surprised that so eminent 
and able a Congregationalist as Dr. Walker should go so 
far astray. 


Then why not 


WUILE Mgr. Satolli’s suggestion to Archbishop Corrigan 
that he should restore Dr. Burtsell to his church in this 
city, or provide him one equally good, was one which it 
might have been courteous and politic to grant, yet we 
doubt if some of our impatient Western Catholic contem- 
poraries are right in saying thatit was virtually acommand 
courteously expressed. The Papal delegate knows how to 
give commands; and itis hardly to be supposed that the 
suggestion, which he wrote on the very day that he re- 
ceived the deputation, of the restoration of Dr. Burtsell 
to his church, could have the force of acommand. We do 
not suppose that Archbishop Corrigan is very much in fa- 
vor with the Papal delegate. He certainly does not de- 
serve to be; but scarce anything could be more absurd than 
the report picked up by an irresponsible Western corre- 
spondent, and which probably had its origin in some jo- 
cose remark, that the Pope is likely to punish Archbishop 
Corrigan by giving him an associate, and that associate 
Archbishop Ireland. We are very sure that Archbishop 
Ireland would not covet the position, and it is Lo kindness 
to him to mention his name in such relations. What is, 
however, of more importance, is the fact mentioned by 
Mgr. Satolli, at a reception given to him at St. Paul, that 
when he came to this city he brought two letters, one to 
Cardinal Gibbons and the other to Archbishop Ireland, 
and that he bore a special message of affection from the 
Pope tothe Archbishop of St. Paul. He further added 
that the Pope had no fault to find with Archbishop Ire- 
land, but only words of commendation for him. One of the 
great events of the week in the Catholic situation has been 
what is really a severe attack upon Mgr. Satolli’s conduct 
of his mission here, written, evidently, by some one high 
in authority and published in The Sua, the paper which 
Archbishop Corrigan selected as the medium through 
which he, some days ago, published the letter which he 
had received from Mgr. Satolli about Dr. Burtsell. This 
letter we have summarized quite fully in another column. 
Bishop Matz, of Denver, who was lately rebuked by Mgr. 
Satolli for his refusal to allow children to be confirmed 
who had attended the public schools, appears inclined to 
come as near rebelling as he dares. At the Annual Synod 
of his clergy he had a resolution passed approving his 
school policy, much to the disgust of some of his priests, 


A PRIEST of the Paulist Fathers .has a long article in 
The Catholic Standard attacking a paragraph in the ad- 
dress of Dr. MacArthur at Roseland Park on the Fourth 
of July. Dr. MacArthur is one of those who have consid- 
erably more fear than we have of the mischievous designs 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and he devoted a para- 
graph, uttered without heat and io perfectly respectful 
terms, to an expression of his views of the danger of 
political churchism. He did not mention the Roman 
Catbolic Church and used not a discourteous word. We 
quote from the article in our contemporary some of the 
expressions applied to Dr. MacArthur and this little para- 
graph. They are such as: “ This piece of arrogance,” 
“stupendous hypocrisy,” ‘‘incredible ignorance,’ ‘ be- 
slavering the State at the expense of the religion of God 
and Christ, which hedishonors by the pretension to be one 
of its ministers and teachers,” “ traitorously defame reli- 
gion,’ ‘“‘defamation, misrepresentation, political, anti- 
religious plotting is the trade of such stirrers-up of strife 
as this Baptist preacher,” ‘* mendacious inuendo,”’ “ snarl - 
ing,” ‘ green-eyed with jealousy,” ‘‘ eternal wail and rant - 
ing howl,” ‘‘ stale tirade,” ‘“‘ ignorant and persistent ani- 
mosity,’ ‘‘impotent rage.””’ When the reverend father 


wrote for THE INDEPENDENT he tempered his style to the 





taste of the audience which we provided him. 
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THERE is a certain directness about the way in which our 
African Methodist brethren collect their missionary money 
which we commend to the attention of the representatives 
of other mission boards. They have a foreign missionary 
paper called Voice of Missions, published in Atlanta, Ga., 
which in its August issue has a list of the ‘‘ Easter Sab- 
bath collections of the A. M. E. Church, which were lifted 
on Easter Sunday, April 2d, a day dedicated wholly to the 
interests of Missions.” These are classified by Episcopal 
districts and States. The editorial commenting on them 
is draped with heavy, reversed rules, and its title is “ A 
Great Calamity. Awful! Awful! Awful!’ It states 
that the readers will discover from the Easter Sabbath list 
that the A. M. FE. Church has been visited by a direful ca- 
lamity, that very few of the big churches in the connection, 
whose members number from one to four thousand, are to 
be found in the list. No one can imagine that their 
pastors failed to do their duty on missionary day. 

“But as their names do not appear among the churches that 
did contribute, itis natural to suppose they have been swallowed 
up in an earthquake, consumed by fire, bitten by serpents, de- 
voured by lions, washed away ina flood, or blown to the four 
quarters of the globe by acyGlone, or some other dreadful calam 
ity has overtaken them. Let every who hasa heart and a 

soul, take out his bandanna and wet it with tears.” 


It then gives a list of the big churches which are thus 
numbered with the dead and Jost. There is “ the big Bethel 
Church of Philadelphia,” “ the big Union Church of Phila- 
delphia,”’ ‘‘ the great big church of Norfolk,” ** big church, 
Richmond,” ** mammoth Metropolitan Church, Washing- 
ton,” “great biz Bethel, Atlanta,’ ‘ mammoth Kmanuel 
Church, Charleston,” “ great big Mt, Zion Church, Charles- 
ton,” ‘mammoth Church of St. Paul, Nashville,” “ great 
big rich Charles Street Church, Boston,” and twenty 
others. We are glad to that the “big New York 
Church” of which Dr. Stansberry is pastor saved itself by 
raising one hundred dollars; but ‘‘ great big Bethel 
Church, Baltimore, after much labor gave birth to the 
sickly infant of fourteen dollars,’’ while “‘great big St. 
Philip’s Church, Savannah, squeezed out twelve dollars.” 
“The big St. James Church of New Orleans did manage to 
raise ten dollars,” “ the big Camden church, New Jersey, 
grunted and raised four dollars, while Little Fort Wayne, 
Ind., with twenty-two members, raised thirty-five dollars.” 
Now, says the Voice of Missions: 


see 


” 


nothing at all are still in exist- 
ence and the bishops do who did 
nothing and send them out on inissions, the bishops ought to be 
removed from office. The money was raised bythe poor Churches 
and the common preachers, while the aristocratic pastors, with 


“If these churches which did 


hot remov? every pastor 


a few exceptions, have done nothing, which shows the folly of 
keeping one set of men in big churches from year to year and an- 
other class in the woods forever. For * men are big in proportion 
to their works and not in proportion to their indifference to the 
extension of the Church of God.” 

Now this is good, square talk, perhaps not all of the high 
est literary quality, but it is plain and sensible. 


First with surprise and regret and then with amuse- 
ment and pleasure we read the reasons why The Exantiner 
is “sorry to disappoint THr INDEPENDENT,” but ‘ cannot 
let pass without protest the ‘recognition’ of a Congrega- 
tional minister in this city, even tho it was done by a 
council called by the Calvary Baptist Church.” The rea- 
son why it regards recognition 
instead of ordination as ** the result of a high church doc- 
trine that is a novelty among Baptists,” and which “ rests 
upon that theory of the indelibility of orders which can 
be consistently beld only by the Roman Catholic Church,” 
Its point, if we understand it, is that ordination confers 
no divine grace, that it is merely the setting apart of a 
man; that when the Congregational minister was ordained 
he got nothing which he lost by becoming a Baptist, and 
that if he were reordained, he would get nothing which he 
didn’t have before; that, if we can get the sense out of its 
position, ordination is something that can be properly re- 
peated frequently ; that there is no essential difference be- 
tween ordination and recognition or installation; that 
ordination is setting a man apart for ministerial work, 
and that when Baptists reordain a man they do not put 
any discredit upon any ordination he might have had be- 
fore, either by a Baptist or any other body. Now, if that is 
the position of The Evaminer, it may be liberal enough 
and Christian enough. It judges nobody, All you can 
say about itis that, perhaps, it ignores everybody except 
Baptists; but we hope that is not what was intended. But 
The Western Recorder of Louisville rebukes the act of the 
Council. These twenty-two churches, it says, deliberately 
told the world “that aman may be himself unbaptized 
and yet have the right to administer the ordina ces for 
our churches.”’ It holds that high-church view of ordina- 
tion which The Examiner says is**a novelty among Bap 
tists.” 


protests is because it 


WE are glad to learn that news has been received at the 
State Department from our Legation at Washington that 
the Grand Vizier has ordered prompt redress for the attack 
on Miss Melton, and that there is a prospect that the men 
will be brought to justice. The greater part of the Arme- 
nians convicted at Angora have been either pardoned or 
received a commutation of their sentences. Five, how- 
ever, have executed, The Turkish Government 
claims that these were common criminals. If so, no one 
has anything to say; but it must be stated that there 
is good ground for believing the contrary. The absolute 
farce of the trial, the widespread popular feeling that these 
unfortunate men were really sacrificed to save the prestige 
of the Government with its Moslem subjects, must be taken 
account of ; and it will be no easy thing to convince the 
world at large that the punishment was deserved. Undoubt- 
edly the Sultan isin a very difficult position. On the one hand 
he is pressed by the Moslems who are angry at seeing their 
old power of oppression gradually curtailed ; on another by 
the Christians smarting under the outrages, relief from 
which has been repeatedly promised but never given; and on 
another by the powers of Europe, jealous of each other’s 


been 








influence and inclined to use the Porte as a shuttlecock in 
their game of precedence and political power. We realize 
all this and remember that undue severity may precipitate 
a catastrophe even more to be dreaded thau the present 
condition. Yet to permit such outrages cannot be allowed 
for « moment, and it is well that our Government bas 
ordered the ‘ Bennington” into Mediterranean waters. 
The Turkish Government, and still more the people them- 
selves, must understand that the United States has not 
only the will but the ability to protect its citizens, where- 
ever in the world they may be located. We are glad also 
to know that American interests are in such competent 
hands as those of Judge Terrell, who is winning golden 
opinions on every side, 


THe Khedive bas returned from Constantinople with 
considerable less of eclat than attended his journey to the 
imperial city. Hestarted out with talk of Turkish troops 
to be sent todrive out the English, and an alliance by mar- 
riage with the Sultan’s family, which should strengthen 
him wonderfully. Of all this we hear no more. There 
were great preparations in Alexandria, doubtless to cover 
up the apparent failure in Constantinople: but the facts 


-which might easily be concealed from the Egyptians are 


patent to the rest of the world. The simple truth is, that 
Abbas II was received with due courtesy, but with no 
marks of special favor; and throughout his visit he was 
made most impressively to feel that he was asubject prince. 
TheGrand Vizier took precedence of him in public ;and he 
seemed to have had little more of honor than any other 
provincial governor. We hope that he will take due note 
of these facts. The Khedive means well undoubtedly ; 
but heis young yet, and has much to learn. It will be for- 
tunate for himself and his country if he sh«.ws the capacity 
of acquiring experience, and recognizes that the influences 
that have made Egypt what she is today—-peaceful and 
prosperous—are the ones that must be relied upon for the 
future. Not a few criticised the English severely for al- 
lowivg him to be drawn into the vortex of Constantinople 
diplomacy. The event has proved their wisdom. There 
will be loud claims of special honor and prestige; but 
Lord Cromer and his associates can well afford to bide 
their time; and those interested in the welfare of that 
country may well be grateful that anotber danger point 
has been passed so successfully. 


To understand the history of the French aggressions in 
Siam it is well to remember that M. de Lanessan, who is 
now Governor-General of the French possessions in all the 
Hindo-Chinese peninsula, in 1888, when he was a simple 
deputy and had been intrusted with an official roving com- 
mission to study the commercial and political situation of 
the French colony and protectorate, wrote a book in which 
he published his views as to what the French should aim 
atin territorial expansion. He then said that the rorth- 
ern Anamese frontier should be pushed back in the north 
as far up as the 22d degree to the bank of the Mekong River, 
and should follow that river due south until it takes its 
easterly bend at about the 18th degree, where it should 
cross the Mekong and take in the whole valley up to the 
mountains which divide the valleys of the Mekong and 
the Menam. ‘There it should take in the rich provinces 
north of the Great Lake, thus really taking from Siam 
half its territory and leaving it only the valley of the 
Menam. The provinces of Battambong and Angkor, where 
France demanded the right to collect taxes until her de- 
mands were fully met, are in this valley; and it is evident 
that it was M. de Lanessan’s plan if he once got hold of 
them never to let them go. In the same book he stated 
that it should be the policy of France to prevent the King 
of Siam building a railroad from Bangkok northeast to 
Korat, which is just over the mountain range above men- 
tioned, and which would hold the Mekong provinces to 
Siam. That railroad is now being built’ by the King of 
Siam, who intends to extend it to the banks of the Mekong 
River ; and it is probable that it was the knowledge of this 
plan which has hastened the action of France, so as if 
possible to seize the Mekong Valley before Siam has had a 
chance to strengthen its hold. In his book M. Lanessan 
admits that by the treaty of 1868 the provinces of 
Mekong and Battambong were recognized as belonging to 
Siam ; but this, he says, was a great blunder, which should 
be rectified as soon as possible. We see how he is now 
trying to rectify it by seizing these provinces asa pledge 
for the fulfillment of the treaty. The whole action of 
France, the more it is seen, appears to be nothing less 
than robbery. 


THE Pamir Question is again coming to the front. A 
few weeks since the British Government announced that 
the status quo was satisfactory and that the Russian Gov- 
ernment had promised not to send any more expeditions 
into the disputed territory. A traveler writing to a 
Vienna paper from 'Tashkend says that on June 13th an 
expedition of 500 Turkestan infantry, half a battery of 
mountain artillery and two squadrons of Orenburg Cos- 
sacks started from Marghilan with orders to construct 
three fortified stations on the road to India via the Pamirs. 
He also states that it is claimed by the Russians in that 
section that the whole of the Pamir plateau belongs to 
Russia, inasmuch as it was once usder the rule of the 
Khan of Khokand, who is nowa Russian subject ; and he 
prophesies that before the autumn the Russian standard 
will float over Sarhad and that Russian sentries will oc- 
cupy the Baroghil Pass. The official organ at St. Peters- 
burg expresses its surprise at China’s action in assembling 
a strong force near the Turkestan frontier, seeing that 
Russia’s claims to the Pamirs are incontestable and the 
territory is of no sort of use to China. Another influential 
paper asserts that Russia must keep England, China and 
Afghanistan at a respectful distance from the Turkestan 
frontier, even if it involves the maintenance at heavy ex- 
pense of advanced Russian ports in the Pamirs. Altogether 
it looks as if the Russian advance southward was already 








accomplished, and thé English policy of ‘‘ buffer states” 
had received another severe blow. 

....Mr. T. J. Ramesdell, of South Paris, Me., writes us: 

In THE INDEPENDENT of July 27th there is a brief comment 
upon an item from The Christian Inquirer, giving an account of 
the recognition by a Baptist council of a Congregational minister 
who had changed his denominational views and had become a 
Baptist. The obvious implication of the comment of THE INbE- 
PENDENT is that such instances are very rare, and that Baptists 
generally hold to the necessity of reordination in the case of 
ministers coming to them froin other denominations. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the following statement by President Hovey, of New. 
ton Theological Institution, represents the views of a large pro- 
portion of Baptists upon this question : 


* But should ministers of other evangelical denominations be 
ordained if they would become Baptist ministers? In many in. 
stances this appears to be scarcely necessary: for they are al- 
ready well known and approved, needing no recommendation to 
Baptist churches, save this—that they fully accept our views of 
the doctrines and ordinances of Christ. A council for examina- 
tion and recognition weuld, therefore, be as suitable as one for 
ordination. ... But ordinarily there seems to be no sufficient 
reacon for reordaining a Pedobaptist minister who becomes a 
Baptist; for, setting aside the figment of sacramental rece, or- 
dination and recognition are virtually the same, with this differ- 
ence only—that the latter treats the candidate as one who has 
been acting as a minister before, tho not in fellowship with those 
now receiving him.’ Hovey, ** Manual of Theology and Ethics,” 
page 311. 

And yet the case of recognition instead of ordination in 
Dr. MacArthur’s church, in this city, was regarded here- 
about as unusual. 

....- It is pleasant to have people abroad think well of 
what we do. The annual meeting in support of the Brit- 
ish School at Athens was held in London the other day, 
presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who now 
has a son among the students there. The British do not 
find it very easy tosuppert their school: and Mr. Egerton, 
British Minister at Athens, in an address at the meeting, 
mentioned the fact that the French Government had given 
an additional $120,000 for excavations at Delphi under 
the charge of the French School at Athens; and Sir EF, 
Monson added that the Germans gave adequate support to 
their School * and the American public gave bountifully, 
while the wealthiest country in the world left its Schoolin 
analmost starving condition.”? We suspect that one trou 
ble is that the English depend too much unon the Govern- 
ment. They had better do what Mr. Robert Lowe onee 
suggested when a deputation came to him with a request 
for the support of the Government for the School. He re- 
plied that the deputation had better discover a modern 
Herodes Atticus. They bave been looking for him ever 
since but haven’t found him. Our School at Athens, like 
our museums and universities here, have to depend upon 
the munificence of our American Attici. 


...-Our neighbor, The Catholic Review, wants us to 
“speak up,’ and tell it if we approve of what our corre- 
spondent at Montreal, J.T. Beckley, D.D, said about the 
threatened riot after the Hindu member’s speech before 
the Christian Endeavor Convention. Our neighbor is sat 
i-fied with what Dr. Beckley said about the wisdom of the 
speech, but doe; not like this: 

“The right of free speech is abridged in Catholic Montreal, and 

words that would not cause a ripple in any American city, in 
this great center of Catholicism raise aimob. So farit is serious, 
intrenching on the sacred rights of citizenship. 
That is true and right. The speech was foolish enough ; 
but men must have the liberty to say foolish things, even 
about religious bodies. For example, our esteemed neigh- 
bor would be more esteemed if it had not uttered in the 
same breath the following discourteous nonsense : 

* Knowing the mendacity, misrepresentation, shameful lack of 
fair and honest treatment and gross ignorance which character- 
izes the whole Protestant religious press and pulpit (with rare 
exceptions) when the faith or religious life and work of the Cath- 
olic Church is the topic,” ete. 

But we allow its freedom of speech, and propose no riot. 


....We shall watch with considerable interest the prog- 
ress of the liquor war that is now going on in South Car- 
olina between the Governor and the old aristocratic Demo- 
crats of the State, who just tow seem to be in league with 
the saloons and are determined that the saloons shall carry 
on their business and that the State law limiting sales to 
a single dispensary in a district shall not go into opera- 
tion. Weare pleased to see, in The Charlestoa Enquirer, 
the organ of the Negroes of that city, the following state- 
ment about the law: 

“The traffic under high license rendered it necessary for the 
seller to do all in his power to make drunkards, because his profit 
or loss depended upon his activity and enterprise. Now it is dif- 
ferent. Where dispensaries are established liquor selling is 
permitted under rigid restrictions. It is benefiting our people, 
and we are glad that men of our race have in many cases refused 
to sign the petitions for a dispensary. Todo away with three or 
four hundred places where liquor is sold and replace them with 
one or two, means a great deal to men who desire to live sober 
and upright lives, and yet are too weak to pass a saloon without 
It may not be the ideal law, but certain it is that it 


entering. 
has given a set-back to the rum power in this State.’ 


....Thistime it is Italy and Great Bmrmtain that have 
barely escaped serious complications. The Italian man- 
of-war, “Etna,” arrived at Montreal last week and _ fired 
the accustomed salute. This was not answered, the ex- 
planation being given that Montreal was not a saluting 
station. The Italian Admiral, however, learned that all 
French and British vessels and even the Columbus cara- 
vels, were saluted on entering the port and took for grant d 
that a deliberate insult was intended. General Herbert. 
Commander-in-Chief of Canadian forces, on receiving # 
telegram from Ottawa, absolutely refused to return the 
salute; so, also, did another officer. This Admiral Mag- 
ghi cabled to bis Government, receiving for an answer 
orders to demand the salute and give as an alternative bis 
immediate departure from Montreal, leaving the settle- 
ment of the question for the British and Italian GoverD- 
ments. In less than an hour the necessary orders came 
from Ottawa, the salute of twenty-one guns was fire 
and peace was preserved. 
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.... Dr. Arthur S. Pierson has returned to this country, 
and is at Northfield. According to the reports he prefaced 
“ascholarly address on the Headship of Christ,” by the 
statement that things had been said on that platform 
with which he did not agree and for which he was in no way 
responsible. It is understood that the reference was to 
Professor Drummond. Dr. Pierson is quite correct in what 
he says. Heis in no way responsible for what is said at 
Northfield, exeept as he says it himself. He does not con- 
trol the Conference at Northfield, and does not invite the 
speakers, but was simply invited by Mr. Moody, just as 
Professor Drummond was. He has no tutelage over Pro- 
fessor Drummond, and it would be wrong to hold him re- 
sponsible for the Professor’s utterances, whether they be 
in “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” ‘‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” or his lectures delivered while on his 
present visit. They are his own, and Dr. Pierson must not 
be called to account for anything in them. 


.... 'wo of the Southern universities have lately decided 
to admit woinen, those of Tennessee and Alabama. We 
also understand that the Faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginit have recommended to the Board of Visitors that 
womeu be admitted to that venerable institution. So 
Alabama and Tennessee and even Virginia are more nearly 
up with the timesin their recognition that there is no sex 
in education than are Harvard and Yale and Dartmouth 
and Williams and Amherst and Princeton, There is to be 
no “annex” in these Southern institutions, such as Har- 
yard and Celumbia put the women off with. We remem- 
ber the University of Virginia atits last commencement 
gavea young woman a certificate of attainment qualifying 
for griduation, She had been excluded from the lectures, 
but had successfully taken the same examinations and 
on the same day with the male students, but “in a 
separate room.,”’ 


.... We are glad to learn that the Quarantine Committee 
of the National Academy of Medicine has prepared a 
draft of a bill te be submitted to Congress, ‘to establish 
within the Treasury Department a Bureau of Public 
Health” for the purpose of making “ rules and regulations 
for the government of national sanitation in all its foreign 
and interstate relations.”? This is something that we have 
needed all along, and which, had it existed last summer, 
would have effectually prevented the disgraceful occur- 
rence in-connection with the ‘‘ Normannia.”? There is no 
surer Wav to invite disease than to leave the whole ques 
tion of quarantine to the whim of local officials, too often 
dependent for their positions upon the patronage of such 
local magnates as govern this city of New York. There 
should be some central body having authority in such 
matters, and we hope that Congress will pass the bill with- 
out delay. 


...-The Very Rev. Edward P. Southwell, prior of the 
Carmelite Fathers in this city, in a sermon last Sunday 
said : 

“The fight which the sons of St. lgnatius have been waging 

for three centuries, has at last been won in this latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Protestantism is so split up at the present 
time that its adherents do not know where they stand. They 
deny the authenticity and inspiration of the Scriptures. They 
must confess they are routed and beaten. At present there are 
only two forces remaining—agnosticism and Catholicity, infi- 
delity and Catholicism. You musi be a Catholic or you must be 
an infidel.” 
Then Protestants are very much in the condition of a man 
who ‘was kilt, only he didn’t know it.’’ It is news to 
them that ‘ they deny the authenticity and inspiration of 
the Scriptures.”’ May be they are “routed and beaten”; 
but Great Britain, Germany, the United states and Aus- 
tralia are not countries that are knuckling down much. 


.... The President has had the report of Mr. Blount for 
a week in his hands, and the public will be glad to see it. 
Our readers will be interested to see what Mr. Bishop has 
to say about Mr. Blount’s course in Hawaii. We cannot 
anticipate at all what the nature of that report is,but only 
know that his course has been one that has given appre- 
hension chiefly to the friends of annexation, and hope 
chiefly to the adherents of the deposed queen, who have 
even gone so far as to believe that the United States would 
restore her to her authority. That, of course, is ridicu- 
lous. New negotiations for annexation will, doubtless, 
be opened, and the draft of a new treaty is said to have been 
brought to Washington. We most earnestly hope that 
what have appeared to us unpatriotic and unreasonable ob- 
jections to annexation may have no weight with Congress, 
which must finally decide the matter. 


....Our infidel neighbor, which delights to publish Bible 
pictures, and which in its last issue has a cartoon repre- 
senting Jeremiah making his prophecy that the owls shall 
dwell in Babylon, and “it shall be no more inhabited for- 
ever; neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to gen- 
eration,’ and which puts beside it a picture of ‘ the mod- 
ern town of Hillah with 7,000 inhabitants on the site of an- 
cient Babylon,” is politely informed that the present 
writer has ridden on horseback along the top of the walls 
of Babylon, and that he can testify to it that Hillah lies 
far outside those walls, It may be some satisfaction, how- 
ever, to our neighbor to know that there is a very small, 
rude, mud village within the limits of ancient Babylon. 
As to owls the present writer picked up a dead owl beside 
the conspicuoas, solitary ruin waich is generally called 
the tower of Babel. 


..-. Weare interested to see that A. L. Phillips,D.D., who 
is doing so much for the interests of the colored people with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, has an article in The 
Christian Observer, of Louisville, Ky.,in which he takes 
Fisk University, at Nashville, as an illustration of what 
has been done by the.American Missionary Association for 
Southern Negro education; and he makes this a text to 
Stir up the Presbyterians of the South to doa similar work. 
“It is too late,” says Dr. Phillips, ‘to theorize. Forces 


are those of education in ‘‘a course of instruction about 
the same as that of any of our Southern colleges for 
whites.” Among the alumni he mentions that twenty- 
seven are principals of schools all over the South, while 
others are leading professional and business men. 


.... This is asomewhat ominous sentence with which the 
Catholic Champion (not Roman Catholic), of this city, 
opens its editorial columns for the month: *‘ There are no 
more unreasonable people than the total abstainers ,’”? and 
it goes on characterizing ‘their fanatical spirit which is 
ever trying to get the upper hand in temperance work.” 
It seem that some English total abstainers favor the use of 
unfermented sacramental wine. which is an awful offense ; 
for did not the bishops at the Lambeth Synod of 1888 con- 
demn ‘‘the reported practice of substituting some other 
liquid for wine in celebrating the Holy Eucharist’ by 
which is meant the unfermented juice of the grape ? Now 
does any oneimagine that our Lord in Heaven could possi- 
bly object to any one’s celebrating the communion with 
non-alcoholic grape juice ? 


...-Lord Roseberry, who is the British Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, is reported to have said that the world does 
not know how near Great Britain came to a war with 
France over Siam; that they were nearer war than at any 
time since Waterloo. Our readers will see that this Siam 
imbroglio has been a very important one, and that France 
has not had wholly her own way. There comes a dispatch 
from Paris that the King of the French protected Cam- 
bodia is greatly dissatistied that Battambong, in the lower 
valley, on the west side of the Mekong, has not been an- 
nexed, and that he threatens to capture it without French 
permission. He will think better of that, and the elections 
will turn the French interest in another direction. Colo- 
nialaggrandizement in the Kast has proved to France a 
costly amusement. 


.. We owe a correction to Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, Princi- 
pal of the Philadelphia Cooking School, for a statement in 
the * Sanitary,” in our issue of July 27th. She is lecturing 
in the Model Kitchen of the Woman’s Building at Chicago, 
and she says that there is no purpose to ‘ boom ”’ the par- 
ticular stove used. She has never referred to the stove 
in her lectures, and did not know whea she came whether 
it was to be a gasor coal stove, She says: 

Weare here to teach cooking, pure and simple, and to demon- 
strate to our own and foreign patrons the use of American corn, 
our most abundant product. Simple, plain cooking is taught in 
the afternoon to ¢ lasses of girls to illustrate how cooking can be 
taught in our public schools. This department belongs to the 
Educational Department, and is by no means an advertising 
scheme. I donot even know the manufacturer of the stove. 


....In a short article in this week’s paper Mr. McCord, of 
Nashville, Tenn., says that a third of a century has elapsed 
in which a Soutbern man did not dare to lift up his eyes 
toward the White House, the Republican Party not) wish- 
ing to nominate a Southerner, and the Democratic Party 
not daring to. Well, within that time, in 1865, a South- 
cerner took his seat as President of the United States, and 
continued such until the end of his term. If we can judge 
of the honors given to Southerners in evecy branch of the 
Government, a suitable man nominated for the Presidency 
from the States once in rebellion would find no prejudice 
against him which would interfere with his election. 
Southerners have no special right to charge that they are 
now being boycotted politically. 


....This is from The Baptist and Reflector, of Nash 
ville, Tenn. : 

“Ques.—If a Baptist takes the love feast bread and water 
with the Methodists, what ought to be done with him’? Any- 
thing or not? Please let me hear from you. I want to know 
whether it is right or not. 

“M. A. FONVILLE.” 

“ANsS.—This is a new question to us. We have so little ac- 
quaintance with Methodist love feasts, never having attended 
one, that we hardly know how to answer it. If the love feast is 
like the Lord’s Supper, a church ordinance, and if partaking of 
the bread and water would be understood as indorsing Metho- 
dist doctrines, then we do not believe a Baptist should partake.” 


Baptists are more enlightened and fraternal hereabout. 


....5ome Catholic papers have more liberty than the 
poor Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, One of them has 
this to say : 

“The Jesuits have control of the most powerful journal in 
Christendom, the Civilta Cattolica. They were given this position 
of power by the late Pius 1X. That paper has done glorious serv- 
ice to the cause of truth and morality in combatting of secret 
societies in Italy. Of late, especially during the past year, it has 
conducted a very dirty and unpriestly warfare on Archbishop 
Ireland and those clergymen it is pleased to style * Liberals.’ It 
has been a sewer of filth, and every Jesuit in the four quarters of 
the globe who had a mouthful of slime was free to void it in that 
Ignacian spittoon. Dirty fellows everywhere availed themselves 
of the license. The result is the Jesuits are now hated in the 
United States as they never were before.” 


....We did not go into hysterics over the plan of a 
Brooklyn clergyman to increase his congregations by em- 
ploying young women as ushers, for the reason that there 
was no such plan by any such clergyman. It is a fact, 
however, that the Young People’s Society of Christian Kn- 
deavor in a Brooklyn church did arrange to have some of 
the young women members act as ushers at their meetings 
—a very simple and innocent thing to do. We remember 
a church in Oxford, England, where young girls collect the 
offertory in noiseless bags during the singing. 


....-According to the news from Kurope, cholera seems 
to be on the increase. Italy is no longer able to conceal 
the condition of things in Naples, and Marseilles is proving 
itself again, as it has been before, a hotbed of disease. 
Russia, too, is furnishing its share of sickness. ‘There does 
not as yet, however, appear to be any great danger to this 
country. The arrangements in New York harbor appear 
to work well; and the treatment of a suspected ship, the 
“ Karamania,’”’ just arrived from Naples, indicates that 





are actually at work that will lead to results.”’ The forces 





....The Jews in this country have two or three commit- 
tees at work devising a plan for a revised English transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, to be based as much as possible 
on the most recent revised version of the Old Testament. 
It is a good thing to do; the more translations the better. 
We want to get just as near the original word of God as 
possible. As we notice, however, so many names of men of 
foreign birth upon the committees, we venture to suggest 
that special pains be devoted to the English of the transla- 
tion; and that, while the most learned German, Russian 
and Hungarian rabbis in the country can well he chosen to 
decide tLe right meaning of the text, yet men skilled in the 
niceties of their native English tongue should be selected 
to put it into English. 


.... The course of the Prudential Committee, according 
to The Outlvok, has become “divisive and perversive.”’ 
This is what the Board at Des Moines declared the doctrine 
of future probation to be. According to our contempo- 
rary, it is now “ divisive and perversive”’ for the Pruden- 
tial Committee to guard the Board against any committal 
to the approval of that doctrine. For the explanation of 
this logical phenomenon we must go back a few months to 
that astounding editorial in which our neighbor solemnly 
and dogmatically pronounced it a heresy to deny the doc- 
trine of a probation after death. Don’t you see that the 
Prudential Committee is defending a heresy and is, there- 
fore, pursuing a “ divisive and perversive course ”? 


...- The receipts of the American Board, up to July 31st, are 
reported to be $550,826.57, as against $670,481.11 for the cor- 
responding eleven months of last year. ‘This shows a fall- 
ing off of $119,654.54, divided as follows: $12,125.66 in dona- 
tions and $107,528.88 in legacies. If the expenditures of the 
missions for the year ending August 3lst are to be met, it 
will be necessary for the Board to receive $100,000 more 
than the ordinary receipts for the month of August. These 
are startling facts. We could comment on them at length, 
but feel that no words of ours will be as forcible as a letter 
by the Rev. W. C. Dewey, a missionary of the Board in 
Mardin, Turkey, which we give in our Mission columus., 

.... There is a refreshing largeness of view in the rebuke 
which The Herald of Gospel Liberty, organ of the ** Chris- 
tians,’’ gives to the inconsistency of welcoming interde- 
nominational fraternity when it happens among other 
Churches, but opposing it when it touches one’s own de- 
nomination, There is, as it says, something certainly of 
* Pickwickian drollery ’? when men ‘rejoice in fraternity 
when it happens to be amony other Churches or in some 
other country, but insists that we must not enter into any 
alliance for practical ends lest we should lose something 
of our denominational authority and identity.’ Denomi- 
national loyalty is very apt to be another name for sectari- 
an bigotry. 


....Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, lately of Lane Semi- 
nary, writes us a brief final word : 

The Rev. Dr. Dixon, in speaking of what I had done, said: 
“This was honorable, (ho doubtless in his judgment a great sacri- 
fice to make toa fine and high sense of honor.’ Why should Dr. 
Dixon qualify his judgment except to insinuate that | was insin- 
cere, or that | counted my position dear when my honor was at 
stake? It pleases him now to repeat the sneer, and to add to ita 
covertly expressed doubt of my good faith in arguing my right 
toteach. It must be evident that there is no ground on which 
we could meet for a discussion, [| beg your pardon for having 
taken so much of your space. 


...The death of Jeremiah Porter in his ninetieth year 
removes one who, beyond all his remarkable record as a pio- 
neer minister, has an historical connection which is inter- 
esting just now. He went to Chicago before there was any 
Chicago, and was chaplain at old Fort Dearborn. His first 
sermon, in 1833, is said to have been the first ever preached 
on the territory of Chicago. There were then less than 300 
inhabitants in the place; and he once told us that he 
might then have bought almost any of the territory on 
which Chicago is now built for a dollar and a quarter an 
acre. Hedeserves » monument in the city. 


....A lynching party in Southern Indiana ended last 
week in a better way than usual. Two brothers had been 
suspected of murdering their father. They were tried and 
acquitted; but some of their neighbors were displeased 
with the verdict and set about, a hundred of them, cor- 
recting it by a midnight attack on the two brothers. The 
latter heard of it and were ready to protect themselves, 
and did it so effectually that five of the attacking party 
were left dead on the field. That kind of courage discour- 
ages the practice. 

_...The St. Louis Western Watchman says it is thor- 
oughly in earnest in urging that there can be no peace in 
the Catholic Church until Archbishop Corrigan resigns. 
It a'so declares that the article in The Sun on *‘ Catholi- 
cism and Satollicism,” of which we give an.abstract, was 
written with the knowledge avd approval of the Arch- 
bishop. 

_..We find this in The Catholic Telegraph, in Cincin- 
nati: 

“The New York Methodist says: ‘One-half of the Protestant 
girls who are sent to Catholic convents are sent there asa protest 
against the lax notions and unwholesome practices of American 
society girls. 
There is no such paper as the New York Methodist. 

....We greatly regret to hear of the probable death of 
P.of. B. K. Emerson, of Amherst College, from a railway 
accident. Professor Emerson has proved himself one of 
the most competent geologists in the United States, and® 
one of the most successful teachers in a college whose geo- 


. 


logical record is famous. 

. A correspondent thinks we are inconsistent in op- 
posing French interference in Siam, while favoring annex- 
ation of Hawaii to the United States. But what compari- 
son is there between the two cases? Hawaii has officially 
asked for annexation; what parallel request has Siam 
made of France ? 





the quarantine will be efficient and successful. 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN AUSTRALA- 
SIA. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 


THE Dominion, or Commonwealth, of Australasia, as it 
will be known some time in the near future, at present 
consists of seven separate and self-governing states or 
provinces, which retain their original tho now inappropri- 
ate designation of colonies. Five of them are located on 
the vreat island continent of Australia, the whole of which 
they claim but do not fully occupy. About one-third of it 
is contained in the vast and partly unexplored colony of 
Western Australia. The central portion from north to 
south is misnamed South Australia. The eastern third 
was the first to be settled, and is the most populous. It 
contains New South Wales, with Queensland to the north 
and Victoria to the south. Tasmania is separated from 
the mainland by Bass’s Straits, and the group of islands 
that form the colony of New Zealand lie a thousand miles 
to the The following table shows the population 
and area of each of these colonies : 


east. 


NAME OF COLoNy. Area in Sq. M. Pop. (Census, 1891.) 


New South Wales....... ..... W175 1,123.954 
PANNE bo-rhssiswanveceseshesses 87 ,8H4 1,130,840 
Queensland .......0eccecere (68.224 393,718 
South Australia.............. {W8,425 820,431 
Western Australia............. 975,920 49,782 

Total, Australia....... 2,944,628 3.027 725 
ee err 26,375 146,667 
New Zealand........:.. 104,235 626,658 

Total, Australasia.... 3,801,050 


3,075,238 


It may be noticed that the order in which the Australian 
colonies stand as to territorial area is exactly the reverse 
of their numerical strength. The greatest is the least, and 
the least is the greatest. Taken as a whole and reckoned 
by square miles, Australasia is a bigger country than the 
United States; but at present, exclusive of aborigines and 
Maoris, who are dying out, it possesses only some four mil- 
lions of people. There is evidently room for practically 
unlimited expansion. The country is destined to exert a 
profound influence on the Southern world, Its inhabitants 
are buoyantly confident that it has a great futur’. Their 
general moral and religious character is, therefore, of pecu- 
liar interest, as it will do much to modify their collective 
influence and shape their national destiny. 

The absence of anything approaching to organie unity 
even a federal bond in Australasia, is an inconvenience in 
many respects, and among others in compiling and com 
paring religious or other statistics. Each colony has its 
own statistical office and staff, which does its own work in 
its own way, so that the results do not always agree. 
Prior to the last census, however, a conference was held, 
and .thereat a tolerably uniform method of population 
agreed upon, so that the final summary is, at all events, a 
close approximation to the facts. A table published by the 
Government statistician of New South Wales—the senior 
colony—gives the following particulars as to the numerical 
strength of the principal religious denominations: 


Percentage of 





DENOMINATION, Number. — total Pop. 
Church of England .........ccccese. 1,485,006 39.1 
Roman Catholic...........<0..0000. 801,118 21.1 
Presbyterian...... 493,369 13.0 
Wesleyan Methodist ................. 30440 0.5 
Primitive Methodist 0,371 1.6 
thor MotiaBiats. .....cs0cccevcesseces 10,435, 0.3 
Congregationalist ................. 2.1 
ee eT ear 2.3 
ae 2.0 
I NE enka ssonespenens 1.3 
DR clk cocici Lue une bccn en: Shexbeeneeee 0.4 
Buddhists, Confucians and Mohammed- 

DON Ss ccapcukvkcuawhhShheussSiwenen 465,166 Le 
All other religions.... beau 161,055 4.2 
Object to state, and unspecified, . 78,804 2.1 

DEG icuseeunkucehisnesyoouawneseeneue 3,801,050 100.0 


If a line be drawn above the lower four lines of this 
table the columns will be divided into classified profess- 
ing Christians (3.499,747) and all others (301,308), 
at the smaller section first 


Looking 
itis noticeable that descend- 
ants of Abraham seem to be very scanty in the Australian 
colonies, numbering only 4 in every 1,000 of the popula- 


tion. The Asiatics are more than thrice as numer- 
ous; but as they are little more than one per cent. 
the Chinese diflignity, that occasionally troubles Aus- 


political 
account can 


tralian prophets, is not very close at hand. 
No be taken of those who object. or 
neglect to state their religious beliefs, tho probably many 
of them are conscientious, God-fearing people; but the 
line ** Other religions,’ needs a little examination.  1t in- 
cludes ** Protestants’ (not otherwise defined) and such 
bodies as Bible Christians, who are really Methodists, 
Unitarians, Christian or Plymouth Brethren, Moravians, 
“Church of Christ” and * Christian Disciples,” who form 
a section of Baptists, Society of Friends, Adventists, and 
others. Besides these there are incorporated under the 
same heading Freethinkers, and a long list of similar 
classes from Agnostics to Zoroastrians, to say nothing of 
the cranks who try to be original, profane, or funny when 
putting down their religious persuasion. The total num- 
ber of all these oddments, however, is not large, and their 
proportion surprisingly small. Taking the details of one 
colony (South Australia) for an example and guide, it is 
found that more than half of the “ other religions” are 
‘* Bibie Christians,” nearly another fourth ‘‘ Protestants,” 
and close upon an eighth ‘* Church of Christ’’; these three 
include seven-eighths of the total. Freethinkers, Secular- 
ists, Deists, Atheists, and their congeners, witb all the strag- 
gicrs, ouly number about two per thousand of the people. 
It seems worthy of special note that in this particular col- 











umn the Unitarians are only twenty-one per cent., and de 
creasing. Without assuming that there is an exact simi- 
larity in the various columns, it is probable that in the de- 
tails just given, they are all pretty much alike. 

Eliminating from the table of principal religious denom- 
inations the Roman Catholics, with their 801,118, it will be 
found that there are 2,698,629 Protestants remaining, and 
if to these be added ninety-five per cent. of the “ other re- 
ligions,”’ which is under the proportion for the one colony 
that has been analyzed, the total will be 2,851,631. Rather 
more than half of these belong to the Church of England, 
The Presbyterians come next with just below half a mil- 
lion adherents. The Methodist bodies, taken together and 
including the Salvation Army, make a good third, Then 
follow the Baptists, Congregationalists and Lutherans, io 
the order named. The latter consist mainly of German 
settlers and their descendants in Queensland and South 
Australia, where they have established communities that 
retain the language, literature and customs as well as re- 
ligion of the Fatherland. 

The rate of progress achieved by the respective denom- 
inations during the last decaie is by no means uniform 
and is highly suggestive. Tho all of them have added to 
their total numbers only two have increased more rapidly 
than the population. These are the Methodists and the 
Baptists. Roman Catholicism has proportionately lost 
ground in every colony, and it is the only denomination that 
has done so. That its followers should be everywhere 
relatively fewer than they were ten years ago is the more 
remarkable because in the meantime it has shown great 
activity. It has augmented its wealth, increased its 
priesthood, multiplied its establishments, and displayed 
great engray, especially in the matter of education. The 
probable explanation is that the democratic spirit of the 
colonies hinders that Church in its efforts to retain Aus- 
tralian born youth, and the shrinkage of immigration has 
diminished recruiting from beyond the sea. The Church 
of England has increased its percentage in two of the 
colonies but gone behind so much in the others that its 
gener il average comes out on the wrong side. The Pres- 
byterians are relatively strongest in New Zealand, where 
they are nearly one-fourth of the entire population. The 
Scottish element is predominant especially in the southern 
province of Osago, where not only climate and scenery are 
congenial, but such names es Dunedin and Invercargill 
seem entirely appropriate. Tho Presbyterianism gained 
on the population in three of the colonies it fell behind in 
others, so that its percentage is less thau formerly, taking 
Australasia as a whole. Exactly the same remark applies 
to the Conyregationalists. In both cases growth in num- 
bers is impeded by the difliculty of adjusting their ecclesi- 
astical method to scattered and sparsely settled districts. 
Yet it must be acknowledged that the influence they exert 
is what no statistician can tabulate. By their stanch 
adherence to their traditional principles they have leavened 
religious thought and modified political action in all the 
colonies to the benefit of the entire community. 

The Baptists and the Methodists have gained on the pop- 
ulation, the latter in all, and the former in nearly all the 
colonies. Tho the actual increase and present numerical 
strength of the Baptists do not encourage the hope that 
this denomination will acquire a leading position, the 
evangelical fervor and flexibility of adaptation it has de- 
veloped during recent years, while accounting for past 
successes, afford good promise of their continuance, Meth- 
odism is growing more rapidly and steadily than any other 
religious system in Australia. It has gained on the 
population in every colony, and added to its numbers more 
than the Presbyterians and Baptists put together. In one 
colony (South Australia) it comprises close upon a fourth 
of the population, outnumbers the Roman Catholics, and 
bids fair to become the largest Church of any within the 
next fifteen or twenty years. The extensive use of lay 
agencies, the adaptation of the system to thinly populated 
regions, and the energy which generally characterizes all 
branches of the Methodist family, are prominent causes 
of the denominational advance. Methodist union is con- 
templated, and if brought about will doubtless give the 
body a powerful impetus throughout Australasia, 

NORWOOD, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

\ —_——— > 


UNION AMONG LUTHERANS. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


It is a noteworthy fact that in the Lutheran Church of 
this country,in which the centrifugal forces have, as a rule, 
in the past been more powerful than the centripetal, tbe 
steady tendency toward the development of an historic 
and conservative confessionalism js accompanied with a 
strong feeling fora umonu, more or less ultimate, between 
the various synods whicu are gradually beginning to occu- 
py the same positions in practical questions that they doin 
their theoretical acceptance of the symbolical books. Ac- 
cordingly, the work of reuniting the divided brethren is be- 
ing pushed more energetically in the conservative than in 
the more liberal the Chureh. The method 
adopted is that of free conferences, in which the status of 
each of the conferring bodies 1s discussed. 

The most nmportant contereuce of this kind that has been 
held for years assembled in Michigan City, Ind.,in the 
third week of July,and was composed of representatives of 
the two large and influential synods of Ovio and Iowa 
(German), the former with about 400 pastors and 75,000 
communicants, the latcer with about 875 ministers and 
50,000 communicants. A fullagreement was reached on all 
questions; and while these two bodies do not propose to 
effect an organic union, they will henceforth, mutually 
recognizing the orthodoxy of each other with pulpit and 
altar fellowship, do band in hand the work which it has 
fallen to their lot to perform. 

This is the third movement of this kind which has been 
cotsummated in the rauks of conservative Lutheranism in 
the last few years. First came the union of all the Nor- 
wegian synods into one body, with the exception of the old 


sections of 





synod adhering to the position taken by the Missouri 
Synod on predestination. Then came the organization of 
a uew general body by the synods of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan. Now Iowa and Ohio have reached a 
fraternal understanding. 


> 
—> 


THE MONONA LAKE ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. T. 8S. JOHNSON, 








THE fourteenth annual meeting of the Monona Lake As- 
sembly was held at Lakeside, near Madison, Wis., on the 
south shore of Lake Monona, July 18th-29th. The Rev. 
James A. Worden, D.D., of Philadelphia, conducted the 
morning service of praise and led the exercises of the Nor- 
mal class, while Mrs. W. F. Crafts assisted in the Primary 
class work. Dr. H. R. Palmer was the musical director, 
and led the service of songin the public meetings and gave 
two grand concerts witb his choral classes. On Saturday, 
July 22d, the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage gave his lecture on 
** Russia and the Czar,” and preached on Sab ath to an 
audience which filled the spacious auditorium to over- 
flowing. On July 24th the Wisconsin Suvday-school Con- 
vention met in the Tabernacle. The annual address was 
delivered by Mr. W. R. Reynolds, who took for his subject 
“The Wisconsin Association, its Place and Work.” The 
speaker said thatthe work of teaching and training the 
rising generation to fear God and keep his commandments 
was the greatest work of the day. If the you g people are 
properly trained there is no fear for the future of the na- 
tion. Interest in this work is the best politics, for moral 
character is the basis of our country’s life. At the close of 
this address a parliament was held in which the needs of 
the State were fully discussed. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper gave an address on the kindergarten 
work, showing that by beginning early the attention of 
street children has been turned to useful lives, clean lan- 
guage has replaced the oaths and vulgarity of the street, 
and precious lives saved from ruin. Bishop Charles Fowler 
gave the recognition address to the Chautauquan graduates, 
and Prof. C. R. Barnes’s talks at the Rouud Table were 
pleasing features of the five-o’clock meeting. Amoug the 
favorite public lectures were those of the Rev. Wilbur F. 
Cratts, Robert J. Bur ett, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
Joseph Cook, James Lane Allen and John ‘Temple Graves. 
Authony Comstock had a fine audience of Sunday school 
teachers, parents and preachers, and told them some very ~ 
plain things about their duty to the generation of boys 
and girls who are soon to take their place in the work of 
the world. 

The various societies held their annual meetings and 
elected their officers for the ensuing year. A considerable 
interest was taken in the Round Table under the direction 
of Prof. C. R. Barnes, and the Society of the Hall and 
Grove was well represented by officers and members, all of 
whom are graduates of the Chautauqua Circle. 

The special attractions of the last day was the Laura 
Dainty Entertainment, and the grand closing concert con- 
ducted by Dr. H. R. Palmer. Dy. Worden gave a synopsis 
of his normal class instruction and the young people under 
Mrs. Crafts’s instruction hada review of the course. 

BEAVER Dam, Wis. 


+ 
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“CATHOLICISM AND SATOLLICISM.” 


THe New York Sun has long been known as the organ of 
the conservative party of the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country and the special mouthpiece of Archbishop 
Corrigan. Last week it filled four columns on its first 
page with a letter under the above heading, signed by * A 
Catholic American.”? We should be glad to give the letter 
in full, but space will not permit; and, accordingly, we 
summarize what must be considered one of the most im 
portant manifestoes in the controversy between the con 
servative and liberal parties in that Church. 

The writer opens with a recognition of the fact that 
Catholics, as a rule, calmly acquiesce in the spiritnal gov- 
ernment of the Church with little or no question ; partly 
because of their recognition of the nece-sity for organiza 
tion in every form of worship to assert and preserve its 
essential principles ; partly because they do not care to be 
troubled in such matters, if trouble can be avoided ; and 
partly because of their recognition of the fact that freedom 
from interference with the political institutions and tem- 
poral affairs in this country has been a potent influence in 
the quiet growth of the Church. The marvelous progress- 
ive development of the Church in every State of the Union, 
the enormous magnitude of the interests involved, and 
the fact that the rule of the Pope, claiming to govern by 
divine succession, forms a remarkable contrast to the ad- 
versity and disrepute into which temporal sovereiznties 
are falling, are noted as considerations of deep import, in- 
dicating that the independent subject is stalking with 
menacing disrespect on the very heels of the sovereign. 

The reason for the prosperity of the Church of Rome in 
its exterior atfairs is said to be found “in a large extent in 
the exalted wisdom with which its government has been 
administered through the Sacred College and Council of 
the Propagauda composed of the ablest Cardinals ap- 
pointed for the direction of the missions of the Catholic 
Church.” From the time of the first establishment of a 
Catholic colony this side of the Atlantic, under Lord Bal- 
timore, down to the recent new departure under Myr. 
Satolli, the appellate and supreme administrative author- 
ity upon all questions of ecclesiastical government in this 
vs wellasin other toreign countries has been exercised by 
this Propaganda, whose deliberations when properly 
formulated and signed have laid claim to being inviolably 
observed. All questions are examined with cautious care 
and settled within the Church by this College, so caretully 
that the outside world hitherto has known nothing that 
could be concealed as to differences whether in the United 
States or elsewhere. After summarizing the results that 
have been achieved since the estvbiishment in 188 of the 
tour sees of New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Albany 
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the conclusion is drawn that ‘If grandeur of success can 
be considered evidence of wise guidance, certainly the 
Propaganda is entitled to the highest meed of approba- 
tion.” j 

The writer then goes on to state that ‘the sovereign 
ruler bas evidently determined upon a change of policy 
and administrative direction of aradical character. . . . 
Apparently disregarding the Propaganda and its adminis- 
trative jurisdiction the Pope has directed to the cardinals, 
bishops, priests and people an Apostolic delegate, Mer. 
Satolli, an Italian Archbishop, to be and remain in 
control of the Catholic Cherch in this country.” 
The authority of this 
at the outset, but he is now understood to be the 
direct representative of the Pope with summary 
ecclesiastical authority, or, to use legal language, he 
has ‘ta general power of attorney from the Pope 
to do anywhere and everywhere that which the 
Sovereign Pontiff could do if personally present; 
and his acts are ratified in advance.’?’ Coming thus 
a question naturally arises as to whether this man, a 
stranger to the people and even the language of the coun- 
try, ind necessarily dependent upon what alliances he 
might form, has allied himself impartially and consulted 
wisely. The answer is indicated by references to the nu- 
merous appeals and questions of discipline from all parts 
of the country without regard to regular forms of appeal 
that have come to him, and a description of his first im- 
portant act in the reinstatement of the Rev. Edward 
McGlynn from the excommunication of Archbishop Corri- 
gan. This “appears to have been accomplished without a 
hearing or notice toArchbishop Corrigan, to whom fell the 

duty, accordi.g to the canons of the Church, of promulgat- 
ing the sentence,” so that the Archbishop would appear to 
be under a sort of ban. 

At considerable length the writer dwells upon the his- 
tory of the Archdiocese of New York. Passing in review 
the administrations of Archbishop Hughes, Cardinal Me- 
Closkey and Archbishop Corrig +n, he shows that it is dif- 
ficult to overestimate the duties, responsibilities and 
cares involved in the jurisdiction of so large a diocese in- 
volving the knowledge of the condition of each church, 
the conduct of each priest, the direction of the institu- 
tions of lear ing, ete. As was inevitable, personal charac- 
teristics were sharply felt. ‘The mild, coufiding nature of 
Cardinal McCloskey made it imposs'ble for him = to be se- 
vere, and thus when Archbishop Corrigan arrived at his 
present position he found that there was much requiring a 
guidiog and chascening vand which not all the priesthood 
welcomed because of the restraint which it imposed upon 
their conduct. 

Two classes of priests are described as furnishing the 
new Archvishop with several occasions of perplexity—the 
political aud the social. The political priest® is * nor con- 
teut with the cure of souls. He yearns for the arena of 
secular affairs, for temporal as well as spiritual direction, 
to exercise his influence in the Federal, S:ate and munici- 
pal Government.”’? Che social priestt “Shas luxurious tastes, 
and is seduced by the allurements which make life so sen- 
suously attractive to the man ef the world, He find-a 
private carriage, the indulgeuces of Delmon‘co’s, aud other 
gratifications requisite to his appetizing pecessities. He 
loves his sybaritic ease, and feels with deep resentment the 
hand of discipline.” Another class is al-o referred to,} ‘the 
learned in the law, who knows it all, and is ever seeking - 
fora clieut priest to defend against the claims of superior 
authority ; the pettifogging priest, who does his share of 
mischief tho under subjection.”’ These classes have, the 
writer claims, been kept under control by the firm tho 
prudent rule of Archbishop Corrigan without open scan- 
dal, but with mueb rebellious tho innoxious muttering. 

In somewhat of detail the course of Dr. McGlynn is de- 
scribed as that of a conspicuous rebe!, as instanced by 
the famous municipal contest between Mr. Hewitt, Mr. 
George and Mr, Roosevelt, in which he openly took the 
stump for Henry George, bis final act in defying the order 
confirmed by the authorities at Rome; the Anti-Poverty 
Society, the speeches at Cooper Institute, the abuse of the 
Pope and Archbishop Corrigan, etc. Now, however, 
through the intervention of the new administrator the 
same man has been taken into high favor, and all priests 
are inferentially told to go and do likewise if they wish to 
obtain the highest reward in priestly distinction at Rome 
with the result that in the future the priests may be heard 
advocating whatever political faction or interest may fur- 
nish them with the stronvest inducement, resulting in the 
division of the Church against itself. 

The writer then dwells quie fully upon the policy of 
our Republic as demanding the separation of Church and 
Sate, shows how in the Catholic Church the priest, stand- 
ing peculiarly close to the people ina paternal relation, 1s 
the contidential friend of the parishioner, how these rela- 
tions must be lacerated when the priest enters the arena of 
political or personal strife, and claims that the true priest 
Can be only a priest at all times and to the end, and asks 

Whether the ‘ status, influence and peaceful rule of the 
Church” will not be materially shaken by such course. 
Reference is then made to the rejoicing of the enemy at 
the McGlynn triumph, and the question is asked whether 
there has not a certain degree of demoralization spread 
through the Church already. The claim made that 
hone of the high admiuistrative Catholic dignitaries of 
the country, not within the favored circle, * feels it in the 
least degree prudent to do any disciplinary act which the 
Priest called in question may not approve, lest he might 
find another MeGlynn, Burtsell or other conspicuous rebel 
against Church authority to clamor in public, to arraign 
his motives with virulent personal vindictiveness, and to 
threaten him with Myr.Satolli.” The innovation thus istro- 
duced has created a feeling of dissatisfaction amougCatho- 
lics whose expression cannot be foretold, While the submis- 
Sive element in the majority amounts to almost super- 
Stition there is a limit to this, and should the dissatisfac- 
tion find ventit might result in discouraging consequences, 
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man was not clearly defined | 


an illustration of which is given in the possibility that the 
‘contributions to Peter’s pence might show a startling ex- 
hibit’ When the decrees of the Propaganda were promul- 
gated they were exhibited without murmur ; but whether 
the same will follow the personal government proposed 
with its vice-royal surroundings “ the intrigues of a local 
court, and the decrees proclaimed with newspaper sensa- 
tionalism and the brass band always in full play is doubt- 
ful.” The general expectation at the advent of Mgr. Satolli 
to this country was, it is said, that Archbishop Corrigan 
would soon be made a Cardinal, a reward and promotion 
richly earned and fully in aecordance with the influence of 
the metropolitan center. That, however, has been dissi- 
pated. ‘ The victorious rebels give out that no Cardinal's 
hat shall come this way. They have fixed that. Black 
lines are to be drawn around the representation of the 
geographical territory of the Empire City of the Western 
world, on the papal map, marking a proscribed district.” 
Meanwhile Archbishop Corrigan goes on his way calmly 
and with uncomplaining submission. 

The article closes with the question as to whether this 
means a permanent separation of the government of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country from the control 
of Rome. and the suggestion that ‘if we are to have an 
American Pope in fact or in effect, why should not Cardi- 
nal Gibbons be invested with the dignity and sovereign 
power?” A patriotic American citizen, who has earned 
and achieved the highest rank heretofore permitted to an 
American Catholic, who is as able as he is eminent, “ bis 
elevation would strengthen every fiber of faith and of hope 
that binds the American Catholic to the ancient faith.” 


+ 
oo 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





ACCORDING to Russian law images apd other objects of 
worship when shipped by railroad or boat and not claimed 
cannot be sold like other goods. The Government has de- 
cided that in the future such objects shall be presented to 
the nearest church or chapel. 


.-+ The Rev, Thomas Frank Gailor, S.T.D., was conse- 
crated Bishop Coadjutor of Tennessee, at Sewanee, last 
week, Bishop Quintard ofliciated, assisted by the Bishops 
of Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana and Southern Florida. 
Bishop Seymour, of Springfield, preached. 

.---The Pope is preparing another encyclical on the 
social question, which will contain rules for the clergy to 
follow in dealing with Socialists. Itis said that he has 
specially consulted the Bishops in Germany and France, 
where the Socialists have obtained the greatest ascendency. 

..-Here is a significant fact, as stated by 7 he Morniny 
Star: 

* By the last report the National Government received from the 
different sources connected with the manufacture and sale of 
spirits and fermented liquors an average of $1.93 to every inbabit- 
ant of the United States. For Maine alone the average is alittle 
leas than four cents per inhabitant.” 

Prohibition does do something for Maine, then. 

.... It is reported in the Roman Catholic papers that the 
Paulist Fathers are planning a new aggressive campaign 
for the purpose of converting Protestants to Roman Cathol- 
icism. They say that hitherto the chief effort of the 
Church has been to make Catholics more Catholic. Now 
they must go direct to Protestants and put before them 
the claims of the Church and the need of membership in it. 


.... According to the Census of Burma, only recently 
published, there are 6,888,075 Buddhists, 168,449 Nat-wor- 
shipers,171,577 Hindus, 253,031 Mohammedans, 120,768 Chris- 
tians, 3,164 Sikhs, 351 Jews, 96 Parsis, ard 49 whose religion 
was not vives, ‘he Christian churches are represented 
as follows: Church of England, 9,812; Roman Catho 
lics, 20,828; Baptists, 79,748; Presbyterians, 329; Wesley- 
uns, 110; Methodists, 418; Lut: erans, 234; Unitarians, 
8S; Armenians, 186; Greeks, 13; Christians, sects not 
returned, 300, 

....The union formed last year between the Lutheran 
synods of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, seems to be 
a permanent one, ‘The second meeting of the representa- 
tives of these synods was held in Milwaukee recently, and 
the plan of organization formulated at its last session was 
adopted. According to this plan the Wisconsin Synod will 
have sixty delegates, the Minnesota forty and the Michi- 
gan twenty in the convention representing the united 
body. Three missionaries are to be sent to the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 


...-Dr. MeGlynn, having at last received permission 
from Vicar-General McNamara, representing Bishop 


McDonnell, of Brooklyn, to say mass ip public for a month 
at Bath Beach, ofliciated there last Sunday. The little 
church was crowded with members of his late congrega- 
tion at St. Stephen’s, who rejoiced in this opportunity to 
see and hear their pastor. There was a general expecta 
tion that Dr. McGlynn would say something in regard to 
the questions up in the Roman Catholic Church; but he 
did not. He wiil continue the services through the month. 
...-The Anglican Bishop of Honolulu has published his 
“ revocation of his license issued December 4th, 1885, under 
which the Second Congregation of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
received its existence as a separate Congregation,’ to take 
effect September 2d. This is the outcome of the disturb- 
ance noted in these columns some weeks since, occasioned 
by the fact that, owing to the Bishop’s great unpopularity, 
his own congregation had very much diminished, while 
the Second Congregation had come to include the great 
body of theAnglicans whose contributions had mai: ly 
built the cathedral. It is this body that is now prohibited 
from the enjoyment of services under their chosen minister 
in the very building which they erected. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that the result will be to break up the 
Anglican community entirely. The query is raized, 
What would become of the whole matter were Hawaii to 
be annexed to the United States’ The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of this country might find itself in a position 





to solve the problem. 


of Faith. 


...-The Presbyterian Journal has an item with regard 
to the statistics of church going in Scotland showing that 
** between 1870 and 1891 the Established Church attendance 
has diminished thirty per cent.; that of the Free Church, 
ten per cent.; that of the United Presbyterian Church, 
nineteen per cent.”” In spite of these facts the membership 
of the Churches bas been growing in the case of the Estab- 
lished and Free Churches, at a more rapid ratio than that 
of the population, and attention has been called to the 
strangeness of the fact that while the membership in- 
creases the attendance upon church services seems to be 
decreasing. 


....The organs of the Orthodox Church report that a 
redivision of the bishoprics of the Russian Church has 
been decided upon, consisting mostly of a further division 
of the present vast dioceses. At present the Church of 
Russia is divided into 63 bishoprics, of which 34 are vica- 
riates. These number in all some 34,000 congregations, 
with 60,000 churches, chapels and other houses of worship. 
Each bishopric thus averages about 550 congregations 
and 900 places of worship. Only one bishopric bas 
less than one million members, six of them have more 
than two million. It has been decided to divide the larger 
dioceses and to increase the number of vicariates. 


..-One of the results of the Declaratory Act, recently 
adopted by the Free Church of Scotland, is that a gift of 
$200,000 which Sir William Mackinnon had decided to. 
make for the Free Church missions and bursaries bas been 
lost. He revoked and canceled the whole on account of 
the departure in many ways, as he says, ‘‘ from the con- 
stitution and principles of the Disruption Church of 1843, 
and, last of all, by its acceptance of what is now known as 
the Declaratory Act, which will, in my opinion. have a 
baneful effect on the Church’s future usefulness.” Sir 
William’s feeling, however, does not seem to have been 
shared by others, for the jubilee year found the treasury of 
the church so full that the loss of, this was not seriously 
felt. 


.... The annual meeting of the Connecticut Bible School 
Union has been called to meet in the Baptist Tabernacle at 
Crescent Beach, August 80th-sist. Special attention is 
called by the seeretary to the fact that the Sunday-school 
enrollment in that State is, at least proportionally, 
smaller thin in any other, and shows a decided decrease ; 
whereas almost everywhere else there has been an increase 
during the past ten years—in some instances quite marked 
—there there has been a decrease of 3,930. Auotber point 
noted is that while elsewhere the Sunday-school euroll- 
ment is, with rare exceptions, greater than the church 
membership, in Connecticut it These considera- 
tions occasion a most earvest appeal to all interested in the 
work to come up to the meeting in the spirit not only of 
prayer but of work. 


is less. 


....The plans for the mission work of Grace Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in this city, which called fortu so gener- 
ous a response a few weeks since, have been still further 
enlarged. It is proposed now to remove Grace Chapel,with 
its eotire apparatus of church, school rooms, guild rooms, 
ete., from its present position in Fourteenth Street, to a 
point much further east, where it would be in the very 
heart of the population it is hoped to reach—on Fourteenth 
Street, between First Avenue and Avenue A. The arrange- 
ments include a hospital, with three departments, for aged 
men and women and for children, to be so connected with 
the chapel by corridors that the patients can be wheeled to 
service in invalid chairs. The parish house will include 
class rooms, sewing rooms, a cooking school, swimming 
baths, a gymnasium, ete. The clergy house is to be con- 
nected by corridors with each department. 


...-The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania bas decided in 
the property suit between the United Brethren in Christ 
and the Uni ed Brethren in Christ (old Constitution) in 
favor of the former. It will be remembered that the latter 
body, which is not very numerous, refused to acquiesce in 
the adoption of a new constitution and revised Confes-ion 
Oue bishop and a number of delegates left the 
General Conference in 1889 and, insisting that they repre- 
sented the true United Brethren in Christ, laid claim to 
cons'derable property in various States. The decision in 
Pennsylvania in favor of the larger body, according to [he 
Religious Telescope “ forever quiets the title in our favor 
of 447 church houses, of 83 parsonages, and of Lebanon 
Valley College, the aggregate value of which is not less 
than $1,300,000,” Cases are still pending in the Supreme 
Courts of Ohio, JMinois, Michigan and Oregon. 


_...The Parliament of Religions will open the series of 
religious Cougresses at Chicago on Monday, September 
Lith, and continue for seventeen days. Among those who 
will take part are Prof. George P. Fisher, of New Haven ; 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky; the Rev. George Dana 
Boardman, of Philadelphia; Sir Wm. Dawson, of Canada ; 
Joseph Cook ; the Rev. Philip 5. Moxom, of Boston; the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale ; the Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL.D.; 
Principal Grant ; Bishops Foss, Vincent and Warren, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church: Dr. Daniel Dorchester ; 
Cardinal Gibbons : Archbishop Ireland ; Bishop Spalding ; 
Prof. J. De Witt, of Princeton: Dr. Lymau Abbott ; Rabbis 
Wise, of Cincinnati, and Gottheil, of New York; the Hon. 
Andrew D. White ; Mrs. Margaret Bottome ; Mrs. Frances 
E. Willard; Prof. Richard T. Fly ; Mrs. Ballinuton Booth ; 
the Rev. Washington Gladden; Professor Valentine, of 
Gettysburg; Dr. David J. Burrell; Dr. James S. Dennis,: 
the tev. H. K. Carroll, LL.D.; Dr. George F. Pentecost ; 
Prof. Philip Schaff ; Bishop Keane; Pres J. G. Schurman, 
Of Kuropean scholars may he m<ntic ned the following : 
Canon Fremantle; Count A. 3ernstorff, of Berlin ; 
Dr. Momerie, of London; Professor Bruce, of Glasgow ; 
Professor Tiele, of Leyden; Professor Hardy, of Frei- 
burg ; Prof. Max Miller; Professor Rhys Davids, of Loa- 
don: Mgr. D’Harlez, of Louvain ; Dr. Washburn, of Con- 
stantinople: the Rev. H. R. Haweis; Mar. D’Hulst ; Prof. 





Henry Drummond ; the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness, of Lon- 
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don. Oriental Religions will be represented by Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar for the Brahmo-Somaj, H. Darmphala, for the 
Southern Buddhist Church, Mr. Minas Scheraz, for the 
Armenians, the Archbishop of Zante, for the Greeks, and 
others. Japanese Christians send the Rev. J. T. Yokoi, of 
Tokio, and there will be a number of missionaries, includ- 
ing Drs. H. H. Jessup and Geo. E. Post, of Syria. This is 
but a suggestion of the list of prominent men who will be 
present and take part. 


....The annual gathering of Christian workers at North 
field commenced on August Ist. Mr. Moody was still] in 
Chicago, and Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, presided. Mr. 
Sankey led singing, and there were the usual addresses. 
One of the most interesting was an account by Dr. Gor- 
don of Mr. Moody’s work in Chicago. Dr. Gordon said that 
he was convinced that a large part of the sentiment con- 
cerning the closing of the Wourld’s Fair in Chicago was the 
direct consequence of the Evangelical work done in that 
city during the last two months, that while the attendance 
at the Fair on Sundays had decreased steadily, that of the 
religious meetings in the various tents and theaters under 
Mr. Moody’s direction had steadily increased until it 
reached an aggregate of 40,000. While some were in favor 
of compelling the directors to close the doors on Sunday 
by boycott and others by prosecution, Mr. Moody and 
and those immediately associated with him had left the 
question to God and the people. Dr. Gordon then proposed 
that a subscription be taken up in aid of the work, and 
after appeals from H.M. Moore, of Boston, and Dr. Pier- 
son, who stated that while Mr. Moody had always been 
willing to help others he bad never allowed a subscription 
to be taken for his own work, a collection was made result- 
ing inthe giving or pledging of nearly seven thousand 
dollars. One lady, it is said, gave a costly diamond ring 
which will be sent to Mr. Moody. 


....The case of Prof. John Campbell, of the Presbyterian 
College at Montreal, came up before the Presbytery Au- 
gust Ist. The committee appointed at the previous meet- 
ing to draw up a libel, reported a draft, which was dis- 
cussed, and, after some amendment, adopted. In the dis- 
cussion in regard to the relevancy of the charges, the 
affirmative was taken by Principal MacVickar, Professor 
Scremyer, the Rev. Dr. Patterson, and others. Dr. Mac- 
Vickar is reported to have been especially severe in his con- 
demnation of Professor Campbell. The negative was also 
urged, but the affirmative was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The Professor is summoned to meet the charges 
on September 2d, when it is the general expectation that 
he will be condemned. The chief points of the charges, 
were in the two opening extracts, as follows: 

“Dr. John Campbell, Professor of Church History and Apolo- 
getics in the Presbyterian College, Montreal, and under the 
care of the Presbytery of Montreal, you are indicted, at the in- 
stance of the said Presbytery, for holding and teaching a view 
of the inspiration of Holy Scriptures which impugns and dis- 
credits them as the supreme and infallible source of religious 
truth; second, for holding a view of God which sets him forth as 
one who does not smite either in the way of punishment or disci 
pline, and who has nothing to do with the judgment or punish- 
ing the wicked, which is contrary to the Word of God and the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, since, according 
to the Word of God, Jesus Christ uniformly spoke with approval 
of the Scriptures that were then written and appealed to them 
as authorities on religious questions.” 


....-The Thirty-third Annual Church Congress of the 
Church of England, to be held in Birmingham this fall, 
has arranged its meetings in three classes, to be held in 
different halls simultaneously. Among them are specially 
noticeable three Workingmen’s meetings, in which the 
topics to be discussed are: “The Work of the Church 
among the Artisan Population : (1) How to reach the care- 
less and non-churchgoers, (2) How to break down preju 
dice against the Church, (3) How best to adapt Church aod 
Mission Room Services to popular needs, (4) How to influ- 
ence the Home”’; “ Lic: nsing Reform in Temperance ”’; 
“The Church’s Connection with the State: (1) What we 
gain by it, (2) What we lose by it, (3) What readjustments 
are practicable.”’ Social and Labor questions also have a 
prominent place, including ‘*‘ The Duties of—(1) Employers 
toward Employed: (a) Direct Employers, (b) Indirect Em- 
ployers (e. g., Shareholders and Customers), (2) Employed 
toward Employers, (3) Clergy toward both Employers and 
Employed.” ‘The Relation of the Church of England to 
other Bodies of Christians,” the ** Financial Condition of 
the Clergy,” ** Foreign and Home Missions” and Church 
Reform” all have prominent places in the program. 
Among the speakers are Archdeacou Farrar, Canon Wil- 
berforce, the Bishop of Ripon, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith, the Rev. Charles Gore, the Rev. 
H.C. G. Moule, and many other prominent men. It is 
thought that it will be one of the most important held for 
a long time. 








Missions. 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
PROBLEM OF THEIR ELEVATION. 


BY THE REV. JOSIAH TYLER, 


As the years roll on, obstacles to the uplifting of native 
clans in South Africa become less formidable. Not long 
ago, many predicted, and the history of British rule in that 
part of the world warranted the prediction, that the na- 
tives living north of the Transvaal, especially the war- 
loving Matabele, would violently oppose the domination 
of white men ; but the opposite bas taken place. Through 
the skillful management of Sir Cecil Rhodes, Great Britain 
now holds the protectorate and virtual control of an area 
embracing 750,000 square miles, equal to Germany, Italy, 
France and Austria combined. Within this territory are 


some of the most lucrative gold mines in the world ; and 
that Europeans intend to utilize them, is evident from the 
large number of mining claims that have been registered 





within a few months past, particularly in Mashonaland, 
which will doubtless turn out to be the Eldorado of Africa. 

Numerous native clans occupy the country, ignorant, 
superstitious, and addicted to polygamy with its attendant 
evil, the chattelizing of women. A new code of legislation 
is being brought to bear upon them, adapted to restrain 
their bellicose propensities and barbarous practices. ‘How 
can we improve these hordes of uncivilized people placed 
by Providence within the sphere of our influence ?” is an 
anxious question for English magistrates aud Christian 
missionaries to solve. It is quite as serious as the ‘‘ Negro 
problem” in thiscountry. Some there are who would be 
glad to see the natives ‘‘ go to the wall’; and they would 
sanction legislation calculated to provoke them to war, 
knowing well that the result would be a full, unrestrained 
possession of the country by the whites. 

But the “‘ Queen’s Chartered Company,” be it said to its 
praise, has kept a vigilant eye on all abuses, checked the 
sale of ardent spirits and shown to the Africans that their 
best interests lie near the hearts of British authorities who 
control their political affairs. Where English sway has 
existed for fifty years, asin the case of the Natal Colony, 
there is a deep conviction among Natalians that laws 
should be made and enforced as soon as possible to stop 
certain customs, notably polygamy, and the abominations 
flowing from them. Natal bas a European population of 
about 47,000, while there are nearly half a million of Zulus 
within its borders. It is the size of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire combined, and came under the British 
Crown in 1845. A few years after, througa the influence of 
missionaries of the American Board and the approval of 
the home Government, certain districts were set apart for 
native purposes, called ** lo-ations,’? very much like the 
Indian reservations in the Western part of our country. 
The missionaries saw that unless this were done the poor 
Africans would have no part of the colony they could call 
their own. 

It speaks well for the native clans in the locations—and 
they are numercus—that, with one or two trifling excep- 
tions, they have been loyal to the English Government, 
paying their annual hut tax uncomplainingly, and, when- 
ever called upon, have rendered the British valuable as- 
sistance. This was seen especially in the late Zulu War. 

Missionaries are scattered about in the colony; but 
their influence iy confined chiefly to their stations, cut 
out of the locations and given them by the authorities 
for mission purposes. The mass of the Zulus are-not per- 
ceptibly affected by their instructions. They cannot be 
called even half civilized; for they wear no more clothing 
than the skins of wild animals and oxen, live in low, bee- 
hive like huts, and cling with the greatest tenacity to 
polygamy, truthfully called “ their curse” as well as their 
idol. According to Colonial law, which has been in vogue 
for years past—and [am sorry to say that it has had the 
sanction of the Imperial Government—Zulu men have been 
obliged to buy their wives, the number of cows for a 
healthy girl of fourteen years bei’ g limited to ten. The 
wife market is at the present time very brisk, and chiefly 
patronized by old men with a plurality of wives who have 
easily purchased them on account of their baving a large 
number of cattle. The young men are beginning to grum- 
ble, and bot without reason ; for it is difficult for them to 
obtain cows with which to purchase helpmeets for them- 
selves. A Zulu man, with half a dozen or more in- 
dustrious wives, feels quite independent—sits under the 
shade of a tree or an umbrella, looking complacently 
at his faithful spouses as they dig the hard soil, with 
babies dangling in sacks of cowshide from their backs. 
What cares he for luxuries? His bodily wants are sup- 
plied, and that is enough. His hut tax is only fourteen 
shillings, whichis easily obtained by the sale of a goat or 
a few fowls. ‘ Let me alone; I am doing nicely,” is his 
response, when questi. ned by philanthropists as to his re- 
lation to society and the obligations flowing out of that 
relation. Of late some of the fathers have treated their 
daughters with cruelty for merely manifesting a desire for 
improvement; and it is not strange that the girls have run 
eauway from their kraals to mission stations, where they 
have found sympathy and protection. The locat*ons, it is 
said, are becoming “ hotbeds of indolence. impurity and 
cruelty,” and must be broken up, or some radical change 
effected. In grappling with this difficulty, which is a 
formidable one, caution, wisdom and courage are needed 
on the part of the authorities, which we trust will be ex- 
ercised. By vote of a small majority the colonis's have 
lately obtained from the mother country the boou of re 
sponsible government. The native question was the bug- 
bear which prevented many Natalians from swinging loose 
from Imperial rule. Lord Knutsford has so amended the 
Coionial Constitution Bill that we trust the fears of 
alarmists in regard to natives will not be realized. A cru- 
cial question is that of land and ardent spirits, as well as 
the abolition of polygamy. The land must be surveyed, 
freeholds given to the blacks, plots marked out for build- 
ings and agricultural purposes, marrying a plurality of 
wives after a certain date declared illegal, barter in women 
stopped, and intoxicating liquors kept out of the locations. 
If the above measures prove a success, I see no reason why 
the natives may not rise in the scale of civilization; for, as 
one has well said, the * Kaflir or Bantu race alone among 
the savages of the world refuse to die out before the ad- 
vance of the white man.”’ 

Less difficulty accompanies the elevation of the Basutus, 
who may be regarded as the most intelligent, industrious 
and progressive of the Kaffir tribes in South Africa. They 
number about 175,000 and possess property valued at near- 
ly amillion pounds, Their country is called the ‘‘ Switzer- 
land of South Africa,” on account of its mountains; and 
its sturdy inhabitants, like the Swiss, have an ardent at- 
tachment for their native land. They are under the juris- 
diction of the Cape Colony, but easily ruled, one English 
magistrate being considered sufficient, aided by the chief 
men of the nation, who meet in their Pitro, or place for 
making laws, trying law cases, etc. A small body of 
mounted police is all that is required to keep the country 











quiet. Thesale of ardent spirits is prohibited. The cause 
of education and the Sabbath prosper. Menshare with the 
women the cultivation of the soil. Ishould say that this 
state of things is owing in a great nieasure to the influence 
of a band of faithful missionaries (French Protestant) who 
have labored in Basutu land more than half a century. 
The natives there are more inclined to listen to and profit 
by Christian teaching than are the Zulus. 

The Bamangwato are a people among whom civilization 
and Christianity are making progress. Fortunately, they 
have a chief who is justly regarded asthe most intelligent, 
wise and Christian ruler in South Africa. All speak of 
him in the highest terms. Khama—for that is his name— 
when he became king, about twenty years ago, having seen 
the sad effects of ardent spirits on some of his relatives, 
said: ‘‘If I ever become ruler here, I will not allow a drop 
of rum, gin or brandy to be sold inthe country ”’; and he 
has kept his word, There is probibition that dors prohibit. 
Khama fosters education, the observance of the Sabbath, 
and governs his people in a manner that would be credita- 
ble to any ruler in a Christian land. 

Not so Lobengula, the Matabele chief. He merely toler- 
ates Christianity ; but his heart is set on his numerous 
wives, beer drinks and covetousness. The few missionaries 
of the London Society find it uphill work to evangelize 
his people. 

Gupngunyana, King of Gazaland, resembles Lobengula in 
many respec s. The northern part of his country having 
recently come under the protectorate of Kugland, white 
people are allowed to settle there; and a party of four 
American missionaries, with their Wives, are now on their 
way thither to commence work. The vatives speak, as do 
the Matabele, the pure Zulu divlect. 

Iu Pondalane, contiguous to Natal, as well as in Swa- 
zuland, Tongaland aud some other parts of South Africa, 
the natives are sadly under the influence of witchcraft and 
the cruelties of that evil superstition. Missionaries have 
accomplished but little among them, nor do they seem 
likely to succeed, until those districts come under British 
or Dutch ule. But in some parts of South Africa, the 
lookout, so far as it regards the elevation of the native 
tribes, is one inspiring hope, and it should serve as an in- 
centive to earnest prayer. 

ST. JoHNSBURY, VT. 


PRAYER VS. PROVENDER. 
BY THE REV. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Ww. C. 


Do the churches, do Christian people at home understand 
the situation on the foreign field? After praying ear 
nestly for years that God would open doors for missionary 
labor, will they now deliberately turn away from the doors 
that have been opened ? Such questions as the-e were 
anxiously asked in the annual meeting of the mission to 
Eastern Turkey just held in Biths; for while the demands 
of the work have been increasing year by year the means to 
do with have been decreasing. Ten years ago, in 1888, the 
appropriation to this mission for its regular work was 
over $36,000; for the current year, 1893, it is searcely 
27,000; and we have been obliged to cut our estimates for 
1894 to the same figure. After reaching this limit we are 
allowed to submit contingent estimates for other items 
deemed necessary or desirable, with the assurance that the 
Prudential Committee will grant them just so far as the 
funds supplied by the churches will permit. 

On bringing together the estimates of the several sta- 
tions of the mission for 1894, it was found that the $27,060 
limit would cover but 62 per cent. of the whole amount, 
without including sums asked to help needy churches and 
communities, build chapels and schoolhouses. If these 
are included, but 35 per cent., only a little more than 
one-third of the whole amount, comes within the limit 
which the Prudential Committee, wisely forecasting the 
future, has named as the utmost it can hold out rea 
sonable assurance of being able to supply for next year. 
Among the items which have gone into the contingent list 
are these: Aid fortwo churches toward the support of 
their pastors, for 11 preachers in places where churches 
bave not yet been organized, 33 Bible women, 6 high 
schools, 24 common schools, more than 150 pupils in theo 
logical seminaries, or training and high schools who are 
our dependence for recruiting the ranks of the native min- 
istry. 

Dear Christian friends, we are sorely perplexed. Come 
to our aid and tell us what we shall do. Earnest, conse- 
crated men and women are seriously considering whether 
this is God’s call for them to quit the field and go home. 
What do you say? A committee was appointed at Bitlis 
to examine carefully into the whole work of the mission 
in its general policy and methods with a view to ascer- 
taining whether any changes therein are desirable to 
secure greater economy and efliciency, and to report at the 
next meeting. Can you give us any light on the matter ’ 
Remember that for the larger part of our mission it is as 
yet seeding time. The harvest is sure to come; but if we 
would reap bountifully we must not sow sparingly. 

During this annual meeting a committee, appointed a 
year ago to examine into the relations of the evangelical 
community and work with the old churches, presented a 
report based on an extended correspondence with the sta- 
tions in the Turkish Empire under the care of the Ameri- 
can Board. The conclusion was that while Protestant- 
ism as an institution, a separate religious and civil organ 
ization, has, with notable exceptions, made little progress, 
seems in some places to have spent its force, and is likely 
in the future to meet with increasing obstacles both 
through the rivalry of the old churches aud the hostility of 
the Government, yet as an enlightening and spiritualiz- 
ing influence it has been widely successful, is a power to- 
day, and has a hopeful future. This result alone was de- 
clared sufficient to justify the expenditure of men and 
money already incurred by the Board, and to forbid any 
thought of present retreuchment. Further consideration 
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of the subject was recommended to all the missiona- 
ries of the Empire, with a view to a more careful adjust- 
ment of their work to the leadings of Providence as 
brought to light by the report. 

The following minute, which was passed unanimously, 
testifies to the keen interest taken by the missionaries in 
the troubles besetting the Board at home: 


“Deeply impressed with the gravity of the situation confront- 
ing our Board in its relations with the home churches, and see- 
ing serious disaster imminent to the work in the foreign field, we 
jook forward with solicitude to the meeting to be held at Worces- 
ter the coming autumn. While approving the general policy of 
the Board we acknowledge the fallibility of all human judgment, 
and believe there is need of seeking with special earnestness the 
gracious interposition of Divine wisdom in this crisis. 

“We therefore recommend to the several stations of the mis- 
sion to make this a subject of earnest, constant prayer until that 
meeting convenes, and the observance, in co-operation with na- 
tive brethren, of Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of September 
next, as a day of fasting and prayer and humble supplication to 
Almighty God that he will so influence the hearts of his servants 
and guide the whole course of that meeting that the issue may 
be in accordance with his own will, and may tend to the allaying 
of dissension, the increase of unity, and a great revival of zeal 
on the part of the churches and all Christians for the more vig- 
orous carrying out of our Master’s last great Commission.” 


MARDIN, TURKRY. 








Diblical Vesearch. 


EGYPT AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


PROFESSOR ZOCKLER, of Greifswald, doubtless the lead- 
ing university authority in Germany on the important de- 
partment of the relation of Science to Revelation, has 
published in the Beweis des Glaubens, of which apolo- 
getic journal he is one of the editors, an excellent 
synopsis or syllabus of recent research in Egyptology in 
its bearings on the Old Testament. It is especially 
gratifying that the general tendency of the investigations 
in this line have been toward a confirmation of the chronol- 
oxy of the Biblein general, altho not in all details. This is 
decidedly a new departure, as the incorrectness of the data 
of the Old Testament had, chiefly on the basis of the re- 
searches of Brugsch, Lepsius, Maspero and others, been 
tacitly accepted even by conservative scholars, and incor- 
porated not only in the current manuals of history and 
into Baedeker, but even io such works as Riehm’s 
“ Handworterbuch ” (cf. article oEygypten). The system 
was built upon supposition, that King Menes, the founder 
of the first dynasty, ruled about the year 4000 B.c., Lepsius 
placing him at 3892, aud Brugsch as early as 4400 B.c. The 
mighty and powerful twelfth dynasty was put into the 
period of Abraham (Lepsius, 2394-2194 B.c.); and it was 
claimed that from this age to Rameses U, the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus anda member of the nineteenth dynasty, be- 
tween X00 and 900 years had elapsed, and that the Exodus 
of the Israelites took place fully two centuries later than 
reported by the Pentateuch. Recent works on this subject 
have been assuming amuch more conservative attitude 
in reference to these chronological combinations. In the 
place of this scheme, which extends the reign of the Pha- 
raohs over fully four thousand years, anotter method of 
calculation is substituted, based upon the idea that the 
data concerning the various dynasties, as furnished by the 
old monuments and Manetho, do not signify that these 
dynasties all ruled one after the other, but that two or 
more at times were synchronological. 
this standpoint, the historian, Edward Meyer, who certain- 
ly cannot be charged with a theological bias in favor of 
the biblical chronology, as early as 1884 in his “Geschichte 
des Alltertums,” bas secured certain ‘‘ minimum dates” for 
some of the long-lived kings in Egyptian history, on the 
basis of whieh a harmony with the data of the Pentateuch 
is not hard to reach. For the age of Menes he sets the 
Minimum date of 3180 B.C., or only about one thousand 
years before Abraham. On the basis of these calculations 
of Meyer, S. Birch, an English scholar, as also F, C. H, 
Wendell, an American scholar, in his “ History of Egypt,” 
have reconstructed a system of Egyptian chronology. The 
latter claims for Menes the year 3200; for the begin- 
ning of the fourth dynasty of Pharaohs, 28380, of the 
twelfth, 2130, or fully a quarter of a thousand years later 
than Lepsius. The Hyksos period extends from 132 to 
1530; and in this way the Mosaic period agrees substan- 
tially with the biblical records. Birch does practically the 
same in his “ History of Egypt,” with some few modifica- 
tions. In Germany the most recent writer of prominence 
on this subject is Selden, in his articles on ‘\Alt_dgypt- 
en bis Mose” (Reichsboten, April, 1891), who virtually 
agrees with this vew chronological scheme. With- 
out accepting exactly the minimum date of 3180 
for Menes, but concluding that this king may have 
lived somewhat earlier, he still begins the line of 
Menes’s successors with the year 300 BC,, instead of the 4000 
or 4400 of Brugsch, Maspero, and the old school. Similar 
results have been reached by the Rev, W. H. Hechler, Brit- 
ish chaplain in Vienna, in his article in Cook's World 
Tourists’ Journal for January, 1891. Appealing to the 
latest results of the Egyptologists of Vienna, he combats 
the views of Brugsch and others, according to which it was 
one of the last Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty that 
Oppressed Israel. He finds the Pharaoh of the oppression 
and the Exodus in the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
Tethmosis (Thothmes) III, in the sixteenth century B.c. He 
appeals especially to the direct testimony of the monu- 
ments found in agrave picture of Tethmosis’s times, which 
illustrates the manufacture of bricks by Semitic forced 
laborers (Amu) and Egyptian slaves Princess Hatasu, 
Pictured on the monuments as Tethmosis III’s-wife, he 
thinks is the Egyptian princess of Ex. 2, the deliverer of 
Moses, 

Selden has published in the May number of the Reichs- 
boten an article on the special subject of Israel’s Exodus, 
the Forty Years ia tae Wilderuess, ta waica he answers 





Proceeding from. 





nearly all the questions pertaining to the localities in the 
story in a conservative manner, rejecting the theory of 
Brugsch ia reference to the passage of the Red Sea and of 
the Sinai as the Mountain of the Law, claiming this to 
have been Jebel Musa. The statistics of 600,000 men 
given by the Pentateuch as the number of combatants in 
Israel he regards as correct in its kernel, and is skeptical 
only in some matters of detail. 

Brugsch Bey has also been engaged on some of the Egyp- 
tian problems of late. His work on the Wilbour stone 
at Luxor, the reference in which toa discontinuance of the 
Nile floods for seven years, to the seven years of famine in 
the days of Joseph, has not met with general favor, 
even in the average theological journal, chiefly for the 
reason that the date of this stone is so much later than 
the days of Joseph. Brugsch’s latest work, “ Steininschrift 
und Bibelwort” (pp. 344), isan ex-professo treatment of the 
Egyptological problem in its relation to the Bible. As a 
résumé of the status of affairs in this department it is 
excellent, but his new conclusions are to be received with 
some hesitancy, as, ¢. g., when he appeals toa text belonging 
to the Greek period of the seventh century in confirmation 
of data centuries older. Brugsch is strongly inclined to 
look to Cush or Ethiopia for the site of Paradise and of 
the cradle of civilization, thinking that culture advanced 
from this starting point northward to Egypt and then 
eastward in the days of Nimrod to Babylon. This hypothe- 
sis is based to some extent upon the fact that both the 
Egyptian and the Assyrian sacred writing has a common 
basis, Brugsch claiming that the Egyptian was a Semitic 
language. The year of the Exodus he sets at 1362. Brugsch 
also enters into the details of not afew problems, generally 
not discussed in this department, such as the relation be- 
tween the Egyptian and the Hebrew system of witchcraft, 
and the like. 


C he Sunday-School.  . 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 20TH. 
PAUL BEFORE FELIX.—Acts 24: 10-25. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
ye like men, be strong.—1 Cor. 16: 13. 

NoteEs.—** The Governor.”—Recall who the governor 
was, Felix, a freed slave of the Roman Emperor, given high 
honor, who had married the divorced daughter of King 
Herod, a thoroughly bad man. Recall how Paul happened 
to be sent by Lysias to Felix. “To speak.’’—In reply 
to the lawyer Tertullus. The charges against Paul were 
sedition, starting a new sect, and profaning the temple. 
His answer meets all the-e charges.——“ The Way which 
they call a sect.”’——Notice that Christianity is called the 
Way again. ‘‘Sect”’ is better than ‘‘heresy’”of the Old 
Version.“ Believing all. things.’’—Paul shows that his 
sect did not give upthe Bible. It held everything and 
only differed in interpreting the Bible — “There shal. 
be a resurrection.”—This was repeating, as against a large 
part of his presecutors who were Sadducees, that he was a 
Pharisee in his belief in a resurrection.——‘‘ Both of the 
just and the unjust.”’—Cf. John 5: 20. The Bible men- 
tions the resurrection of the wicked plainly enough ; but 
Paul dwells only on the resurrection of the righteous. 
——** After many years.’’—The margin says “several.” 
About four.- * Alins,” “offerings.”’—-Alms for the 
poor, offerings in the temple. ———" Jews from Asia,”’— 
The same ones who had opposed him there unsuccessfully. 
“ Eaecept for this one voice.’—He half blames him- 
self for having so shrewdly set the Pharisees and Saddu 
cees to quarreling in his previous defense. He brought it 
up again, perhaps thinking it would work once more ; but 
they had agreed to forget their differences while killing 

2aul,——"' Felix having more exact knowledge,” ete. 
——It is noticeable that this heathen, Felix, was pretty 
well acquainted with the history of the Way and of Chri-- 
tianity. “Felix was terrificd.’—His life was one of 
extortion, and this was only one illustration of how he fail 
ed to judge justly, even when, as in this case, he knew the 
prisoner to be innocent. 

Instruction.—Paul might have begun his address by say- 
ing that he knew Felix to be such a tyrant that he had no 
chance for justice ; but he preferred to be courteous. It is 
not always necessary to tell all you know. Discourtesy 
must not be excused on the plea of truthfulness. 

Something favorable can be said of everybody. It was 
not much to say of Felix that he had served six or eight 
years, and was intelligent ; but it was something pleasant 
tosay. Itis better to compliment than to speak words of 
suspicion or inuendo. 

Paul here dwells on the points of agreement and not, of 
disagreement with the Jewish Church. That is good 
policy still. If one has, as Paul had, some new light, it 
will, if true, be in the line of what the Church has always 
held, and must be shown not to contradict, but rather to 
fulfill it. 

The important doctrines of the Jews and of Paul were, 
that there is one God, that he has promised a Savior, and 
that he will judge the world in righteousness. They 
differed as to whether the promise of a Messiah bad been 
fulfilled in Jesus. 

The doctrines of resurrection, that is of a future life 
proved by the resurrection of Jesus, is one of the greatest 
importance to Christianity. It has a great effect in persuad- 
ing men, out of hope of Heaven and fear of Hell, to keep ‘‘a 
conscience void of offense toward God and men.” That is, 
religious people have especial reasons to be good men. 

The double division of duty is here given, ‘‘ toward God,”’ 
piety; “toward men,” justice and mercy. To show the 
one he brought alms for the poor Jews. Toshow the other 
he brought offerings for the temple. 

Don’t believe evil of people unless it can be clearly 
proved. Give every one the presumption of innocence. 
First call on your witnesses. If you have no witnesses dis- 
miss the charge. 

We see the injustice of Felix in his deferring the case on 























an excuse. He did not need Lysias. He should have dis- 
missed the prisoner. But he was selfish and cowardly and 
cruel. 


Giving Paul favors as a prisoner did not set the case 
right. He should not have tried to satisfy his conscience 
with a compromise. 

Paul showed great courage in talking morals to Felix 
and his wife. How easily he might have told the story of 
Christ’s miracles and death, and avoided saying anything 
that would offend his judge. Instead of that he preached 
to them the judgment of God on such sins as theirs. He 
really wanted to convert this heathen governor and his 
Jewish wife. 

It would seem as if he almost succeeded. Felix believed 
enough in what he said to be somewhat frightened. But 
he was not enough frightened to begin to do his duty. He 
wavered awhile, and then got over his fears. Thatisa 
common experience, 

If one begins to take an interest in his soul’s salvation, 
he should not put it off. It is the most serious business he 
can attend to. The time to be saved is now, when you are 
interested, and when you should cultivate your interest, or 
rather, should immediately resolve to begin a holy life. 

When Christ is once rejected, a more convenient season 
may never come. 

It is character that tells. Compare Paul's character, 
with his conscience void of offense, with the character of 
the guilty Felix, waiting for a bribe, living in constant sin, 
hearing the Gospel, and getting more hardened every day. 





BAPTIST. 
sae is aa M., formerly Free Lutheran, ord. July 2lst, Dover, 
ae W. W., recognized as pastor July 29th, Malvern, 
’enn. 


HAINS, W. L., ord. July 12th, Dias Creek, N. J. 

KURTZ, FRANK, ord, July 18th, Mt. Morris, Mich.,as missionary 
to India, 
MARRIOTT, N. 

Conn, 


MURCH, C. H., Hamilton Sein., accepts call to Burlington Flats, 
No. 


A., recognized as pastor July 10th, Norwich, 


NISBET, Epenezer, D.D., Westchester, N. Y., died July 224, 
aged 67. 
STELLE, B. D , ord. July 26th, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WHEATON, ARCHIBALD, New York City, called to Mystic, 
Conn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALVORD, J. C., Hamilton, Mass., accepts call to Woonsocket, 
R.3. 


BEAU, EBENEZER, Gray, accepts call to Bluehill, Me. 

BLANCHARD, E.D., ord. July 19th, Wentworth, N. H, 

BOURNE, Pau E., Hillsboro Center, accepts call to Pembroke, 
N. H. 


BUELL, Mrs. CLARA L., ord. July 19th, Gaylord, Mich. 

CATE, George H., Bloomington, IIL, resigns. 

CHILDRESS, J. F., Summer Hill, U1... resigns. 

COOLEY, HARveEy G., Bethany ch., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

DAVIES, Samurs IL., Yale Sem., accepts call to Le Raysville, 
Penn. 

GALE, CLARENCE R., Fitchburg, Mass., accepts call to Marshall- 
town, Ia. 

HARRIS, WALbo B., Hamilton, called to North ch, Peoria, Il. 

HEMENWAY, F. W., accepts call to Newton, Kan. 

HOUSTON, W. H., Ellsworth, Minn., resigns. 

JEFFERIES, Jonn, Covert, Mich., accepts call to Crawford, 
Neb. 

LABAREE, Joun C., Randolph, Mass., called to Brinfleld. 

LONG, Harry B., Woodstock, III., resigns. 

STRUTHERS, ALFRED L., Mazeppa, Minn., resigns. 

TOWN, WILLARD O., Oberlin Seminary, called to Cora, Kan. 

—_—- CHARLES S., accepts call to Plymouth ch., Los Angeles, 

‘al. 


WILLIAMS, Horace R., Clinton, Mich, resigns. 

WILLIAMS, Jann H., Clyde ch., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call 
to Redlands, Cal. 

WINGATE, H. K., ord. July 26th, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARTON, J. H., Boise City, Ia., accepts call to Caldwell; will 
also teach in the college. 
BROWN, W. C., Baltimore, Md., called to West Chester, Penn. 
BROWNSON, Marcus A., D.D., Detroit, declines call to First 
ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 
BRY ae, Wwy., Marshalltown, la., accepts call to Mt. Clemens, 
ich. f 


BUCKNER, A. G, Cynthiana, Ky., called to Gainesville, Texas. 

CHICHESTER, Wwa. J., D.D., Los Angeles, Cal., declines call to 
Tacoma, Wash. 

FISHER, Lex T., accepts call to White Pigeon, Mich. 

FORBES, F. L., Midland, Micb., resigns to become synodical 
missionary. 

GILCHRIST, Huan W., Cincinnati, called to Gettysburg, Penn. 

Burress. W. M., D.D., Allegheny, called to Slippery Rock, 
"enn. 

IRWIN, W.F., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Westminster ch., 
West Bay City, Mich. 

NESTON, Geo., D.D., died, Flemington, W. 
aged 63. ‘ 

NEVILLE, W. G., South Frankfort, Ky., accepts call to York- 
ville, S.C. 

PORTER, Jeremran, D.D.. died, Beloit, Wis., July 25th, aged 83. 
He organized the First Pres. ch. in Chicago, 1833. 

ROSS, Hope F., Canada, accepts call to Three Rivers, Mich. 

SPROULL. Wm. J., Ref. Pres., Philadelphia, called to Robert 
Kennedy Memorial ch., Welsh Run, Penn. 

VALLANDIGHAM, J. L., D.D., Newark, Del., resigns. 

b ee I. C., Evangelical Assoc., accepts call to Brunswick, 
Md. 


Va., July 18th, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BUCHER, W. J., Luth., Gettysburg Sem., accepts call to Kellers- 
burg, Penn. 
CALDWELL, Joan, Prot. Epis., Rush City, resigns to take 
charge of work in Kenyon, Minn. 
FISCHER, W. E., Christ’s English Luth. ch., Baltimore, Md., 
resigns. 
GRIFFITH, G. W., Prot. Epis., Unionville, Conr., accepts call to 
Amesbury, Mass. 
a W. H., Lutheran, elected pastor at Roaring Springs, 
"enn. 
HULBURD, Merritt, D.D., Meth. Epis., Spring Garden ch., 
Paneerphin, Penn., accepts call to Grace ch., Wilmington, 
el. 
HUNT, Geo. ABBott, Prot. Epis., first assistant at St. Peter’s 
ch., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 
LOWE, THomas O., Pres., Cincinnati, accepts call to Reformed 


(Dutch) ch., New Brighton, 8. f. 
PITCHER, James, Luthb., elected professor in Hartwick Sem. 
TRAVER, Jonn G., Luth., elected principal of Hartwick Sem, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention n our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes recewwed. The im- 
terssts of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


NIFFER.* 


THE ruins commonly known as Niffer 
mark the site of one of the oldest and 
most important Babylonian cities. This 
city, often mentioned in the cuneiform 
literature, was a center of the worship of 
the god Bel, whose temple has long been 
believed to be represented by that porti n 
of the ruins at present called Bint el- 
Amir. The native form of the name of 
the city was Nipur, and this has survived 
through the ages. Niffar is the pronun- 
ciation of the modern name as Layard and 
Loftus caught it some fifty years ago ; but 
Hilprecht heard it called Nuffar four years 
ago by the Arab tribes who live near the 
ruins. 

The Philadelphia exploring party of 
1888 were particularly fortunate in obtain- 
ing from the Sultan permission to dig in 
these venerable mounds. Altho Niffer is 
one of the mos’ extensive and imposing 
of the Babylonian ruins, little had hither- 
to been attempted here in the way of ex- 
cavation. Layard reports the discovery 
of coffins, vases and small objects ; but he 
really did not devote much time to this 
place. Tbe Philadelphia party bad, there- 
fore, practically an untouched mine, like- 
ly to yield large returns to the persistent 
explorer. After many detentions, diplo 
matic and others, including a shipwreck, 
the season for digging in 188889 was far 
advanced when the party reached the 
ruins; and the few weeks of work bad 
not been rewarded by any very important 
finds when a threatened attack by the 
Arabs, due to the accidental killing of 
of their number by the Turkish 
guard, made it necessary for the explor- 
their But Dr. 
Peters was convinced that only time was 
lacking to secure returns worthy of the 
outlay ; and the next winter found him 


one 


ers to close operations, 


again at the ruins, Nor were his hopes 
dis*ppointed ; for in the Bint el-Amir he 
laid bare a considerable portion of the 
Bel, and 
thousand inscribed clay tablets and vari- 
which are 
from the remotest antiquity, The Turk- 
ish authorities claim all articles that come 
from the ruins, but they seem to have 
treated Dr. Peters very generously ; and, 
as a result, a large collection of tablets, 


temple of discovered many 


ous other objects, some of 


inscribed stones, etc., has been received 
by the University of Peunsylvania. 

The publication of the cuneiform tex's 
has been intrusted to Professor Hilprecht, 
of the University, and Part I of the first 
Other 
volumes are well under way, and it is es- 
timated that there will be eight or ten in 
Several other Assyrian stu- 
dents will aid the editor in the work of 
publication. , 

The fifty plates of Volume I are preceded 
by 54 pages of preface, introduction, bib- 
liography and table of contents. In the 
preface the author explains the method 
of publication. The cuneiform texts are 
photographically reproduced from copies 
made by hand. -This many advan 
tages over photographs, made direct 
the tho direct 
photographs are also occasionally given, 


volume has recently been issued. 


the series, 


has 


from objects, such 
in order ** to enable the Assyriologist to 
verify to perceive the 
archeological character of the inscribed 
objects.” 


the copies and 


The hand copies are, of course, 
made with the utmcst 
believing justly that such copies will 
aid in the study of the development 
of cuneiform writing and in the ap- 
proximate dating of texts where other 
criteria are wanting. 


care, the editor 


The volume whose 
first part is here noticed contains only old 
Babylonian texts ‘‘ found on vases, door 
sockets, stone tablet’, votive axes, bricks, 
stamps, Clay cylinders and similar objects 
of a monumental character.” Most of the 
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inscriptions published were dug from the 
temple at Niffer, but a few are given from 
other sources, as a stone tablet from Sip- 
par now at Constantinople, other tablets 
from Babylon, and a lapis-lazuli disk, pos- 
sibly from Niffer, belonging to the Har- 
vard Semitic Museum. The transcription 
and translation of the inscriptions in Part 
I are promised at an carly date, 

An introduction of 34 pages deals with 
the problems of the early Babylonian 
chronology, such as the succession of the 
dy nasties and the historical character of cer- 
tain kings whose reality has been called in 
question, Of the kings (about 120) « horuled 
in Babylonia from 8800 to 450 B.C., re- 
mains from forty-five have come from Nif- 
fer, either personal inscriptions or dated 
documents. Six of these kings become now 
known for the first time, others have their 
names more correctly made out, while 
still others, known hitherto only as names, 
now bi come known by their deeds, Asa 
preparation for the discussion of Sargon | 
and Naram-Sin, Professor  Hilprecht 
shows that certain kings. of Guti and 
Lullubi belong to the earlicst of the 
Semitic kings of Babylonia. Sargon I is 
the King of Agade,whuse date is given by 
Nebonidus as about 8800 B.c, One feelsa 
natural hesitancy in giving full credence 
to statements regarding such a remote 
antiquity, and some scholars have even 
considered Sargon a legendary personage. 
To the scanty material from the’ time of 
Sargon hitherto recovered, the new excava- 
tions have added six inscribed objects : 
“two brick stamps of baked clay, the 
fragment of a third, 
” The stamp inscription reads ; 
“Shargani-shar-ali, King of Agade, 
builder of the temple of Bel” (plate 3, 
No. 8). Asimilar stamp iuscription of Sar- 
gon’s son reads: ‘ Naram-Sin, builder of 
the temple of Bel” (plate 8, No. 4). Two 
of Sargon’s door-socket inscriptions are 
duplicates. The third differs slightly 
The duplicates are the more 
interesting because they give the name ot 


and three dor 


sockets, 


from these, 
Sargon’s father. The inscription in two 
columns reads: “ Sharga.i-shar-a!i, son 
of Itti-Bel, the mighty king of Agade and 
of the subjects of Bel, builder of E-kur, 
the temple ot Bel in Nipur. Whosoever 
shall remove this stone, may Bel and 
Shamash tear up bis foundation and de- 
suroy hisseed” (plates Land Ll), The word 
in line 7 here rendered ‘ subjects.” seems 
to be ba-u la ti. 
ba, 


Hilprecht reads su for 
Bwuldti Belis a stereotype expres- 
sion of 


later times. Moreover, the first 


four wedges of the sign make ba. Probua- 
biy the seribe, in changing some other 
character to ba, erased only enough of 
the original sign to make his ba distinctly, 
Sull the 
traces of erasure. 


marks after ba seem to show 

With such inscriptions as these in hand 
we may dismiss all doubts as to the his- 
torical reatity of Sargon. There remains, 
however, the question as to the identity of 
this Shargani shar-ali and the Shargina, 
or Sargon, of Nabonidus. Hilprecht’s 
18) in favor of such 
identity seems conclusive. Plate UL gives 
a photograph of the handle and back of 
one of Sargon’s brick stamps and the face 
of one of the stamps of Narare-Sin. The 
writing is, of course, reversed and is in re- 
lief. The use of such stamps was really 
printing without ink. 


reasoning (pp. 17, 


One of the most valuable discoveries is 
the name of thenew king, Uru-mu-ush or, 
In the 
temple were found sixty-one fragments 
of different vases from this king. On 
plates LiI-V are photographs of eleven 


as Hilprecht reads, Alusharshid, 


fragments, and on plates 4 and 5 copies of 
several. ‘The materials of the fragments 
are dolomite, diorit’, limestone and mar- 
ble. Some of the inscriptions contain 
only the name and title of the king (Uru- 
mush, King of Kishshati), while others 
begin with the dedicatory words * To the 
god Bel.” 

By combining the fragments an inscrip- 
tion of thirteen lines is made out, from 
which we karo that Urumush waged suc- 
Elam and Bara’se. 
Paleographic cousiderations, the place of 
discovery of the fragments (near the 
monuments of Sargon) and other reasons, 
lead Hilprecht to believe that the date of 
Urumusb must be nearly the same as 


cessful wars against 





that of Sargon, but rather before than 
after Sargon. 

A new examination of the old Baby- 
lonian title shar kishshatu, used by Uru- 
mush, leads Hilprecht to the conclusion 
that there was a city and kingdom Kish 
similar to those of Shirpurla, Agade, etc. 

Passing over several later kings, as 
Dungi, Bur-Sin, etc., we come to Ham- 
murabi, who, about 2300 or 2400 B.c., won 
for Babylon the political supremacy 
which it maintained for so many centu- 
ries. This king is represented by the 
fragment of an ornamented soapstone 
stamp, perhaps trom Babylon, carrying 
parts of an inscription of eight lines on 
one end (plates 15 and IX). 

The Niffer explorers were particularly 
fortunate in finding many inscriptions 
from the kings of the Kassite dynasty, 
a dynasty which numbered thirty-six 
kings and held power for 576 years, These 
Kassites were invaders from the East ; bug 
they adopted the customs of the con- 
quered land and blended with the Semitic 
population. Their long reign is an in- 
stance of the strength that results from 
a fusion The founder of the 
dynasty was Gandish, or, as he is called 
on the new inscriptions from Niffer, 
Gande, This king not only presented his 
own gifts to the gods, but he even wrote 
a dedication on door sockets, inscribed 
with the names of Sargon | and Bur-Sin 
II, As conqueror he felt at liberty to co 
this. The devotion cf himself and bis 
successors to the the god Bel at Nipur, 
doubtless did much to establish the 
dynasty in the regard of the people. 

The object reproduced on plate 8, No, 
15, has had an interesting history. It was 
dedicated (about 2750 b.C., as Hilprecht 
thinks), according to the inscription, toa 
deity * for the life of Dungi.” Piate21,No. 
42 yives the inscription on the back of the 
stone. Fromthis we learn that Kurigalzu, 
one of the later Kassite kings, ¢. 1300 B.c. 
(Hilprecht), cap ured it on an expedition 
to Elam and dedicated it to his goddess 
Belit. It had evidently been previously 
carried off by some Elamite who overran 
Babylonia, 

Burnaburiash, a name already known 
to us from tue Synchronous History and 
from the el-Amarna correspondence, has 
left us an inscribed white 


of races. 


marble mortar 
(plates LX, 16, 17), and an inscribed ivory 
knob of a scepter (plates, X, 18). From 
other kings of the dynasty come votive 
objects, the lapis-lazuli disks being of 
special interest. There are such disks 
from Kurigalzu, Naztmaruttasb, Kadash- 
man-Turgu and ~~ Kadashman-fN-LIL 
(plates 22, 28, 25, 26), This new material 
brings fresh light into an obscure period 
of the Kassite reign, and settles definitely 
the reading of names hitherto not under- 
stood. 

On pages 37, 38 is an attempt to restore 
the broken list of the Kassite kings from 
the thirtcenth of the line to the end, One 
is somewhat surprised to hear the author 
say that the chronological data furnished 
by Nabonidus and Sennacherib are to be 
regarded as only approximate. Such a 
stutement is very serious, and can be al- 
lowed only on evidence. 

Coming down to the new Babylenian 
Empire, plates 82 and 883 give an inscrip- 
tion of Nabopolassar in three colunins, 
from a cartridge-shaped clay cylinder 
(plate XIII), This is followed by two au- 
tograph plates giving an inscription from a 
broken cylinder of Nebuchadrezzar in four 
columns (photograph on plate XIV.) The 
last plate is a plan of the ruins, showing 
the first year’s excavations. On this plan 
one sees an ancient Canal running north- 
east to southwest, dividing the ruins into 
two distinct groups of mounds, deeply 
furrowed by the weather of the ages, 

The editor of this volume has done his 
work carefully and well. Such beautiful 
autograph copies of diflicult inscriptions 
have not heretofore been placed in the 
haods of Assyrian scholars, and it is be- 
lieved that further study will make few 
chapges necessary in the plates. Io the 
intr. duction there are, of course, con- 
jectures which may have to be rectified 
by further discoveries. In dealing with 
such a quantity of fresh inscriptions relut- 
ing to the earliest times there is a natural 
temptation to make combinations and to 





draw historical conclusions which may or 
may not be correct. This fact, however, 
cannot discredit the large number of val- 
uable observations made by the author, 
Early Babylonian chronology is very diffi- 
cult to deal with, and it seems to the re- 
viewer necessary to add at least a century 
to Hilprecht’s estimate of Hammurabi’s 
time. But the great significance of the 
publication is in the large mass of new 
material carefully copied belonging to 
times but litthe known. The work is a 
credit to the editor, the explorer, the uni- 
versity and the venerable society in whose 
transactions it appears. The importance 
of the book justifies the long notice which 
it has here received, It is to be earnestly 
hoped tbat the following volumes may 
not be long delayed and that the director 
of the expedition may soon give us a his- 
tory of his work, 
+ 


WAGNER AND HIS *WORK.* 


For this work, which has been in prepara 
tion during many years from one particu- 
larly capable of accompli-hing it in an ac- 
ceptable manuer, many persons interested 
in musical literature as well as music 
have waited with bigh expectations. In 
such literature a biographic deficiency as 
to Wagner has existed fora long time. It is 
acurious fact that while it can be aflirmed 
safely (as Mr. Finck in this book affirms) 
that already more has been writtea and 
printed about Richard Wagner than in re- 
lation to any dramatic author except 
Shakespeare, such incessant attention to 
the topic bas amounted more to contribu- 
tions tosome complete and accurate biog- 
raphy than to the thing itself. Notable 
Krench and German efforts have not been 
more successful. Omissions, inaccuracies 
and mis-statements have not failed in deal- - 
ing with the type of personal and musical 
history in which such traits of workman 
ship are inexcusable and often perverse. 

We doubt if there are many writers—in 
any case there are not many American ones 
—who could remedy such a state of affairs 
as patiently, effectually and attractively as 
Mr. Finck has done in this remarkable 
work. So exhaustive is it,so well arranged, 
the task carried out on such a firm plan, 
that we cannot fancy a near superseding of 
it asa biography and study. no matter what 
new growths in the field are yet to come. 
For information and for enjoyment, as per- 
s nal history and asachro icle and study 
of genius and art, Mr. Finck has presented 
here ¢verything that could be asked for by 
the most exacting enthusiast in the world’s 
now widespread Wagoner cultus. It isa 
summary of facts to which for an indefinite 
time fresh writers can add only relatively 
supplementary details. 

The life and carver of Wagner and all the 
considerations for critical attention spring- 
ing from the main theme afford so rich and 
complex a subject that the adjustment of a 
clear biographical scheme is not easy. Mr. 
Finck has wisely allowed his narrative to 
fall into certain clearly-defined periods, 
which will suggest themselves readily to 
the mind of the Wagnerian student. The 
ample comment, the descriptive analysis of 
the operas, music-dramas and literary 
works of Wagner independent of their 
texts, along withall criticism appertaining, 
are brought under the connections most 
suited. As a story the book has ereat 
movement. It is not clogged by diyres- 
sion in the way of criticism, and never 
loses its continuity as a narrative, while 
Mr. Finck’s tact imparts to it throughout 
the analytic value due to it. It would 
have to be a duil writer and an 
obtuse thinker who could make the chroni- 
cle of Richard Waguer and of Waguerism 
tame reading. Mr, Finck has kept in his 
pages all the quality which makes Wag- 
ner’s history like a romance so often; and 
he tells the story with no false coloring. 
From the days of the unfledged and not 
promising young musician, along through 
the extraordinary experiences of a genius, 
rendered more concentrated and vigorous 
by opposition and struggles perhaps un- 
paralleled, up to the complete artistic tri 
umph defining its stulf, Mr. Finck has put 
Wagner before us with unprecedented com 
pleteness of personality and situation. We 
do not recall one fact, episode or state- 
ment in Waxner’s extraordinary career, for 
which the Wagneriau reader would expect 
this work to be an authority, that is not In- 
cluded ia it. It isa library on the wile 
subject of the composer and his colossal 
work in hisart. 
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Especially a diverting element of Mr. 
Finck’s book is the quoting of a liberal 
quantity of unappreciative, hostile, falla- 
cious and abusive attacks on Wagner, jour- 
nalistic and other, in days now quite past, 
but not so very remote—as it is curious to re- 
alize. The author has ransacked the newspa- 
per files and the musty shelves of libraries, 
abroad and at home, with pertinent results 
toward recording the words of men to 
whom ‘‘Tannhiiuser”’ was sounding brass 
and “ Lohengrin ” a tinkling cymbal; men 
towhom such scores as “* Tristan ” and the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy were a bewilderment 
and a bane’ Some of those who wrote yet 
survive, among them critics of eminence, 
who have lived to recant opinions carelessly 
or earnestly put forth. To such these quota- 
tions must be the strangest of reading. 
And it may be observed that illustrations 
of such narrowness or prejudice have more 
than the value of mere entertainment in 
their particular connection. They point 
out a caution and a moral in art which is 
neither pleasant nor reassuring. 

Mr. Finck’s attitude toward Wagner is 
tnat of the enthusiastic Wagnerist. To 
him, Wagner is first in war and first in 
peace and first in the heart of the musician 
of judgment, in many respects. Without 
the convictions belonging to such as Mr. 
Finck we should have a poor literary result 
in this fleld, and in many of his views the 
inteliigent and cultivated and sensible mu- 
vical world very generally concurs to-day. 
But of the future of any extreme develop- 
ment of artit is unwise to make too posi- 
tive and concentrated prophecies. Alre dy 
are there intimations that Wagnerism will 
outlast Wagner—intimations of a most 
practical sort. That Wagner’s soundest 
theories are susceptible of a simpler em- 
bodiment than he gave to them; of a more 
felicitous and perfect and less national 
demonstration, it is to be ex pected time will 
prove. Wagner’s fame is undoubtedly cer- 
tain to increase for decades yet to be; but 
the publie perpetuity of even Wagner's n-- 
blest works in lyric drama cannot be 
demonstrated as secure, nor as an essential 
part of that fame. In _ his estimate 
of Wagner as a man, Mr. Finck ac- 
quits himself frankly, and without any 
extenuation with which we are in- 
clined to quarrel, when a subject must be 
presented that psychologically is most un- 
attractive, to say the least, as to so many 
details of human character. Mr. Finck 
lays stress upon the excuse for Wagner’s 
colossal egotism—his conviction of a colos- 
sal mission in his art. This apology is al 
ways acceptable enough ; but itis doubtful 
how far it can be effective. It is doubtful 
if anything or anybody can alter the con- 
viction in the minds of many who most ap- 
plaud and honor Wagner’s genius that this 
greatest composer, this most impressive 
figure in the art-history of our time, was 
an odiously selfish, amazingly comtempti- 
ble and little man; and into the pros and 
cons—if cons there be--of Wagnerian ethics 
this biographer is *teloquently reserved.” 
The literary quality of Mr. Finck’s work is 
more colloquial and journalistic than is 
usual to such a Life and critical study; 
but not thus in any degree to impair its 
interest and value. Condensation is a 
marked feature. The dimensions of it are 
remarkably modest for what is between its 
covers. The volumes, mechanically, are 
models of American book-making of our 
best sort. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Fair Shadowland, By Edith M. Thomas 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Miss ‘Thomas is a poet whose diction recalls 
that of Addison and Lamb. We read her 
verse with an eye turned back upon even 
earlier (nglish literary manners, and feel 
that her book studies, more than her ob- 
servation of life, come out in her best work 
and distinguish it. Evidently she holds to 
Ben Jouson’s theory that it is better for 
poets not to be too greatly ** presuming on 
their own naturals”; indeed, her genius 
often seems cowed into submission by her 
sense of a classical duty to diction. The 
fear of being a Philistine has come near 
making her dull where naturally she could 
be most captivating. We make these re- 
marks fecling that Miss Thomas’s poetry 
isso good that it is worth while to treat it 
seriously. Many of the pieces in this little 
volume have a distinct and original quality 
Curiously midway between the dramatic 
and the lyric. Miss Thomas never quite 
Sing-, in the true sense of singing: her 
lines never quite melt with the magic of 
melody, nor do her presentations ever 
Wholly embody a purely dramatic vision: 
but withal she has a Greek mind, comes to 
nature with fresh eyes and a glowing im- 
§gination, breathes ozone and is not afraid 
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of the weather. We could quote many 
passages to prove, what is already settled, 
that Miss Thomas has the true artistic touch 
in sketching from nature, a touch which 
brings out the inner meanings of things 
and sets free the secrets of color, sound and 
motion; but many more could be found to 
show that not her Muse, but her critical 
faculty, treads the grapes in her vat, to 
crush out strong juice, but not wine. There 
is good poetry and good poetry; we find 
Miss Thomas’s poetry good. It is thought- 
ful, sound, colored with wisdom ; if it does 
not take the imagination by storm or stir 
the deepest elements of life, it does charm 
the reflective organ and bring a calm pleas- 
ure to the cultivated intellect. 

Greek Poets in English Verse. By vari- 
ous translators. Edited, with Introduction, 
by William Hyde Appleton. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) The Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Swarthmore College has 
here brought together characteristic selec- 
tions from English translations of Homer, 
Sophocles. Euripides, Aristophanes, Theoc- 
ritus, Bion, Moschus, Apollonius Rhodius 
and Musveus, besides numerous examples 
from the Anthology. Most of the best 
translators are represented, and it would 
be hard to make a better selection within 
the same limits. The book is well printed 
and bound, aud is furnished with an index, 
a table of contents, and a very interesting 
introductory essay by the editor. 

Some Verses. By Felix N. Gerson. (Phil- 
adelphia: Edward Stern & Co. $1.00) Mr. 
Gerson rhymes with ease, and finds po trou- 
ble with meters. His verse is often musical, 
and with an active fancy he keeps his ex- 
pression above the commonplace. ‘To many 
readers some of these pieces will be touch- 
ing and attractive. 

A Second Book of Verse. By Eugene 
Field. (New York: Charles Secribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) Facility is the word in speaking of 
Mr. Field’s verse. One feels as one reads 
that here isa lightning calculator turned 
poet. We are always abundantly glad to 
greet one of his books, but frankly not so 
glad this time as at other times; still glad, 
and if we had room we would copy some 
good things. 

The Plutocrat, A Drama in Five Acts. 
By Otto Frederick Schupphaus. (New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. $1.60.) Thisdrama 
in blank verse is written with skill and 
power, not the highest but notable, and the 
play of human life and interest is natural 
and often vigorously rapid. It is a play 
with a purpose strongly apparent turning 
upon the conflict between capital and labor. 

Red Leaves and Roses. Poems, by Madi- 
son Cawein. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Here are poems brimful of 
imagination and running over with a flood 
which is a wild blur of colors. Mr. Cawein 
knows nothing of restraint nor of economy, 
all that he has, all that he can find he 
gives and adds usury in advance at ruinous 
rates. Atevery point his verse is just the 
opposite of Miss ‘Thomas’s, noticed above. 
Here is a provincial of provincials reveling 
in a rainbow glory of fine writing, hurl- 
ing his adjectives with both hands and 
wi hout reserve orcaution, but always with 
flamboyant purpose and with gorgeous 
effect. 

Horatiun Odes. By John Osborne Sargent. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, #150) 
Dr. O. W. Holmes writes a gracefully ap- 
preciative introduction to this book, which 
is a volume of singularly clever trausla- 
tions of the Odes of Horace by the late 
Jobn Osborne Sargent. The renderings are 
broad and free ; but the Horatian spirit and 
grace are admirably expressed. 

Poems. By Robert Loveman. (Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.) This booklet contains sume 
pretty conceits clothed in musical verse. 
The vuthor appears to be feeling out to 
find kis note, andas yet ataloss; but if 
he is young the true song may yet come 
to him. 

Back Country Poems. By Sam Walter 
Foss. (Boston: Tbe Potter Publishing Co. 
$1.50.) In these pages there is not a little of 
thut free and easy homeliness of feeling and 
expression which stamps writing with 
authenticity if not with genius and gives it 
acertain rugged force. Mr. Foss has dry 
humer, a good command of the ** back 
country ”’ vocabulary, and an eye for the 
ludicrous. The publishers have given the 
book a good dress, and there are many illus- 
trations. 

From Heart to Heart. By Kate Vannah. 
(Boston: J. G. Cupples Company. $1.25.) 
Genuine poetic art shows itself in this 
thoughtful and finished verse. Some of the 
sonnets are excellent in both conception 
and execution, and throughout the volume 
a high degree of dignity and literary 
propriety is joined with purity of thought. 

The Shudows of the Lake. By Fravk 
Leyton. (New York: Longmans, Green & 








Co. $1.25.) This is the fourth edition of a 
volume of poems keyed in a sad minor and 
tinged pretty strongly with spiritualistic 
jaundice. The author writes easy blank 
verse and lends his imagination readily to 
moods too vague for vigorous and clear ex- 
pression. 

Idealia. A Romance of Idealism. 
Charles Grissen. (San Francisco News Co.) 
This pamphlet of verse is one of those 
pathetic evidences which continually come 
to us from provincial places showing how 
the leaven of culture works in out of-the- 
way nooks and corners. The history of 
literature must not leave out the elements 
made up of works like this—they are the 
irony of intellectual development. 


os 


Art Out-of-Doors. By Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. (Charles Scribuer’s Sons, New 
York.) Hints on Good Taste in Garden- 
ing, the second title, modestly suggests the 
helpful character of this book. Not every 
instructive book is interesting; but here 
knowledge and culture botb speak, and the 
literary result is delightful. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer writes with cosmopolitan knowl- 
edge of both city and country in many 
lands; but she looks at all gardens with 
urban eyes, and Central Park, which Mr. 
Olmsted has made beautiful, especially 
satisfies her artistic sense. This book com 
mends the profession of landscape garden- 
ing to young artists, and suggests the em- 
ployment of such artists in the decoration 
of grounds. The book is full of suggestive 
hints. Not only is Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
good company herself in this pleasant book, 
but she introduces her readers to many 
other delightful people who love gardening. 
An index of good authorities on gardening 
is given at the end of the volume. Art Out- 
of-Doors vegins with the statement that 
there is a fourth art of design, landscape 
gardening, which well deserves to runk 
with architecture, sculpture and painting. 
The degree iately conferred upon Mr. Olm 
sced by Yale and Harvard adds weight to 
her statement that *‘Mr. Olmeted is the 
most remarkable artist yet born in Ameri 
ca.” Reasons are given for ranking land- 
scape gardening with painting and archi- 
tecture, and happy hints are offered for the 
decoration of modest home gardens; but a 
serious blunder is madein including poison 
ivy amony the vines to be used near the 
house. Poison ivy, as dangerous as it is 
beautiful, should be mercilessly uprooted 
and destroyed near all human habitations, 
The Japanese ivy is recommended for city 
houses, but on a country house “ draperies 
of a single creeper are undesirably monoto 
nous. A judicious union of the three 
vines, Wistaria, Virginia creeper and Jap- 
anese ivy, is far more beautiful upon a 
country house than either one alone could 
be.” The book has a good word for the 
loggia and for the terrace, protected by 
trellis or awning On the subject of gar- 
dens Mrs. Van Rensselaer quotes from [d- 
ouard André’s “Art des Jardins”: 


By 





“Three styles may be recognized —the geomet- 
rical style, the landscape style, and the compos- 
ite style. The mixed, or composite, style results 
froma judicious mingling of the other two under 
favorable conditions; and to my mind it is the 
style to which the future of gardendng art be- 
longs.” 


Van Repsse- 
artificial, aod 


“No garden,” says Mrs, 
laer, ‘‘can be absolutely 
pone cun be absolutely natural.’’ She 
suggests that “formal gardens, the old 
New Kuygland dooryard, with its box-bor- 
dered beds, or even gardens of a much more 
boldly architectural kind would not. be 
unfitting on the main streets of our little 
towns, along the fine boulevards, big de- 
tached houses of our great Western cities, 
or in the luxurious summer resorts like 
Newport.”’ Beds of tropical plaints about 
statues are wisely ridiculed, but vines con- 
necting the pedestal with the earth are 
commended. The book questions whether 
the Greeks placed sitting statues out-of- 
doors, and suggests that ours is not the 
climate of Greece, and “a statue sitting 
placidly with a lapful of snow does not 
produce a very fortunate effect.”?” The 
sanrples of the stonecutters’ work in our 
cemeteries are called “ exasperating if they 
were not so pitiful. If, in telling other peo- 
ple that we loved our dead, we could con- 
sent to speak less loudly and more care- 
fully, how beautiful, how touching and im- 
pressive a cemetery might be. The ceme- 
tery is the home of the dead: it is God’s 
Acre; it should provea guardian’s presence 
but not a horticulturalist’s enthusiasm.” 
Suggestions ,are given in regard to form, 
texture and color for the planting of trees. 
“A tree’= general outline is by no means 
the only thing which determines its form. 
Its structure is of almost more importance 
thanitsoutiine. . . . Asmall magnolia 





has more dignity than the biggest honey 





locust. It is almost as bad to group 
trees inharmoniously in regard to their 
textures as with regard to their form.” 
In color, ‘‘itis always safer to place two 
tones of the same tint together. As arule 
itis better to avoid striking colors alto- 
gether and to keep to the quiet medium 
tones of green.”” Mrs. Van Rensselaer says 
of the weeping willow: In all my wander- 
ings I have never once seen it rightly 
placed. Our gardens owe much to the 
Chinese, but they have done a good deal to 
offset their claims upon our gratitude by 
sending us the weeping willow.’’ Perhaps 
the most delightful chapter in the book is 
**A Word for Books.”” We will not quote 
from it, but advise the reading of the whole 
delightful chapter. A book which opens 
the path of study to other study and other 
books is doubly valuable. All intelligent 
owners of but a small plot of ground must 
find both pleasure and profit from Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s Art Out-of-Doors. 
In the excellent ‘‘ Cecilian Series of Study 
and Song,’’ Silver, Burdett & Co. (New 
York, Boston and Chicago), publish Com- 
mon School Course, Comprising studies in 
fone and Time with Songs jor Practice 
and Recreation, edited, arranged and com- 
posed by John W. Tufts. This manual is 
published in three Parts: I, for one voice, 
II for two voices, and III for two sopranos 
aud alto, with added notes for bass. The 
chject of this manual is to provide a brief, 
effective and natural method for drilling 
classes in the common schools to learn and 
practice reading and singing simple music 
at sight. The whole course is placed upon 
a solid, practical basis by a first-rate musi- 
cian, Wio understands all the branches of 
the art and is a first-rate teacher as well as 
a first-rate musician. He has been engaged 
for several years on this ** Cecilian”’ series, 
which we have found to be a highly inter 
esting series, We have spoken very favor 
ably of the previous numbers * For Graded 
Schools and Classes’’ and ‘** For Mixed 
Schools and Classes.’’ This number for 
“Common Schvols”’ is done on the same 
method and with equally good judgment. 
—— The same (Silver, Burdett & Co.) pub 
lish Our Best Endeavor. Edited by W. A. 
Ogden and Charles Edward Prior. It is a 
well-made book, composed in the maiu of 
distinctively Sunday-school hymns and 
tunes, with a sprinkling of standard tunes, 
such as Hebron, Hurseley, St. Thomas, 
Dennis, Boylston, ete. It is carefully con- 
structed on this basis and well manufac 
tured by the publishers who, amony their 
aids to worship, issue The Calvary Hymnal 
for Sunday-school, Prayer- meeting aud 
Church Service, an excellent book edited as 
to the hymns by Dr. MacArtour, avd as to 
the music by the organist of his choir, 
Miss Kate S$. Chittenden. <A larger 
hymnal for worship is published by the 
same The People’s Worship and Psalter, 
edited by Dr. MacArthur and the Rev. 
Francis Bellamy.——Gearnered Gems of 
Sunday-School Soug, by HR. Palmer, Mus. 
Doc., 1s a spirited collection with a good 
deal of the editor’s own composition in it 
and a slight sprinkling of standard church 
chorals. It is made on the ordinary theory 
of a wider distinction betweeu hymns and 
tunes for the Sabbath-school and the con 
gregution than we believe in. (The Jobn 
Church Co., Cincinnati.)——In Songs of 
the the Sabbath Schools, 
Prayer-Meetings, ete., by C. C. Converse, 
editor, this distinction is not recognized 
clearly enough, not at least in the rigbt 
way. ‘The for Sunda, -school 
and for conference meeting are mixed to 
gether. This is a mistake. The Sunday- 
school requires a different type of hymu 
and tune from that used in the conference 
meeting. The common ground between the 
Sunday- school and the congregation should 
lie in the choral character of the music. 
The average typical Sunday-school hymn- 
books do nothing for Churen worship. 
The children might sing them through till 
they were forty years old and at lasc feel 
strange when called on to join the congre- 
gation in worship. The point to be insisted 
onis not so much that the Sunday-school 
collectious should be serious, dignified and 
religiously impressive (this is taken for 
granted in all respectable collections), but 
that they should be musically in a line 
with the Church music and an introduc- 
tion toit. The Songs of the Covenant is an 
excellent collection of good hymns and 
good music, bright and spirited, without 
any lowering of religious dignity or weak- 
ening of the religious impression ; but we 
should say that as a collection jit is an io 
troduction to the conference or prayer- 
meeting ratber than to the worship of 
the sanctuary. As compared with the 


Covenant for 


selections 


average collection it stands, however, 
on oaigtinctly higher ground. (Preshyte- 


rian Committee of Pubiication, Richmond, 
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Virginia. 35 cents 
edited by William S. Ferguson and Israel 
P. Black, who are responsible for the se- 
lections, and John R. Sweney and William 
J. Kirkpatrick, musical editors, and Praisc 
in Song, edited jointly by John R. Sweney, 
W. J. Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gilmour, are 
two spirited and thrilling popular collec 
tions. Junior Songs is intended rather for 
young Endeavorers and is composed rather 
of such selections as they would like. In 
Praise in Song the Sunday-school and its 
needs are rather more prominent. Both 
collections glow with the evangelical fire 
and are suited to the use of the young 
Church militant and aggressive. (John J. 
Hood, Philadelphia. 35 cents.)——-—We 
would) recommend pastors or Sunday- 
school teachers who are searching for some 
good forms for special services to examine 
the Wheaton prepared by the 
Rev. George H. Hubbard, of the American 
Board of Commissiorers for Foreign Mis 
sions, and published by the Congregational 
Sunday-Schpol and Publishing Society, 
Boston. THey are of 
congregations, colleges, schools, academies, 
Sunday-schools and Sunday evening wor- 
ship. They give a full form with hymns, 
music, Scripture selections for responsive 
readings,and a directory for order of worship 
and service. Thus far twelve such “ serv- 
ices’? have been published. Each one re- 
volves uround a special topic, such, for ex- 
ample, * An Hour with the Gospel of 
Jobn,” “An Hour with Luke, the Physi- 
cian,” “*‘ An Hour with the Catholic Hpis- 
tle,”’ ete. 

The Health 

_ Thomas Linn, 





Songs, 


Vespers, 


intended for the use 


is 


Resorts 
M.D. 


of Burope. By 
With an Introduction 


Ly Titus Coan, M.D. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) This book meets a 
much-felt want. It will enable persons 


going abroad in search of health to act in- 
telligently. It is medical guide to all 
sorts of foreign health resorts, the mineral 
springs, the climatic and mountain cures 
the seaside milk, whey, grape, 
earth, mud, san4 und air cures of Kurope, 
It is written by a physician of sense aud ex 
perience who understands his subject, and 
performs for his readers the double service 
of telling them what to do and what not to 
do. He the merits and advan- 
tages of each resort, invalids 
likely to be benefited by them, and the best 
physicians Dr. 
writes the has long 


a 


resorts, 


points out 
the class of 


who 
a 
recognized authority as to the use of me 
dicinal waters, and has added to the useful- 


to consult. Coan, 


introduction, been 


ness of the book by his introduction. We 
can say nothing better to persons who 
are contemplating a visit to these re- 
sorts than that they should make full 
and free use of this volume.——A Manu- 
aloof Machine Drawing and Design. By 


David Allan Low, Head Master of the Peo 
ple’s Palace Technical Day School, Loudon, 
and Alfred Willitim Bevis, Director in the 
Birmingham School Board. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) This is the text- 
book to accompany Mr. Low’s ** lntroduc- 
tion to Machine Drawing and Design.” It 
is full, accurate and practical, with numer- 
ous illustrations in every degree of com- 
plexity, drawn to scales, tables of propor- 
tions, riiles, ete., and numerous examples 


of the application of mechanics to the 
calculation of the parts of machines. — 

Telephone Lines and Their Propertics. By 
William J. Hopkins, Professor of Phys- 
ics in the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) The 


author of this manual has the advantage 
of amecre or less open field) in his favor. 
Matiiematies and technical treatment are 
avoided as much as possible, with the view 
of making the book intelligible and in- 
structive to the general reader. The investi- 
gation as tothe properties of telephone lines 
has not yet gone farenough for them to be 
tabulated with precision. ‘They are accord- 
ingly expressed in this volume in general 
terms. With the view of putting the prac- 
tical reader on a correct basis of reasoning, 
some of the elementary ideas of matter and 
energy are developed in the book with an 
outline of the most modern conception of 
the method of propagation of electro-mag- 
netic disturbances. —— A Course of Prae- 
tical Elementary Biology. By John Bid- 
good, B.Se., F.L.S. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) Pains have been taken in 
this manual to select for illustration types 
from the vegetab!e and animal world which 
can be conveniently obtained and used. 
The subjects treated cover the most. ele- 
mentary courses. The author’s method is 
to begin with the simplest forms and pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex. The 
author is himself a teacher, and his book 
shows that he is, and understands how to 
teach. A great and good feature of his 


book is the full and lucid directions for ob- 
servatious. 


Technical terms are avoided as 














much as possible, and the book is at once 
intelligible and interesting. 


How the Codex was Found, 
of Two Visits to Sinai, From Mrs, Leivis’s 
1892-1893. By Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson. (Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge ; 
Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) This 
little volume possesses an unusual charm. 
It is the product of two rarely gifted 
women, one of whom writes the journal 


A Narrative 


Journals, 


and achieves the finding of the Syriac 
Codex, and the other, her own twin sister, 


puts the story together with some other 
matter collected by herself. There is noth- 
ing more romantic in the history of letters, 
certainly not in the dry, matter-of fact de- 
partment which relates to the finding and 
deciphering of manuscripts. These two 
sisters set out alone across the desert for 
Sinai, partly because they wished to visit 
a shrine that had been visited in his life- 
time by the husband of one of: them, partly 
because Rendel Harris’s gre:t find at the 
same place had fired their ambition to see 
if there might not be, as he believed, some- 
thing more to be found. Both of the sisters 
were exceptional scholars, one having her 
specialty in Arabic, and Mrs. Lewis in 
Syriac, They were both at home in modern 
Greek. The story is told in selections from 
her journal, made by her sister, Mrs. Gib- 
son. The narrative describes two journeys 
to Sinai; the first by the sisters alone. 
They returned with 820 photographs of the 
Syriac palimpsest, which was to convince 
the scholars at Cambridge that a genuine 
find had been made. In the second journey 


Dr. Bensley, Rendel Harris and Mr. Bur 
kitt, of Cambridge University, go with 


them, and explore the original mavuscript 
in the monastery where it had reposed so 
long unopened and unknown, The present 
narrative is composed from Mrs, Lewis’s 
journal, and from her contributions on the 
subject to the Preshyterian 
(English). The story has been 
stantially in our columns before. 


Churchman 
told) sub- 


An Introduction to the 
Thought. By S.S. Hebberd. Revised edi 
tion. (Tracy, Gibbs & Co., Madison, Wis.) 
This little book has apparently been revised 
to introduce into it allusion to the 
prevalent Hegelian tendencies of thought. 
Like everything else in the book, these al- 
lusions are very scant but very dogmatic. 
The author has the shortest possible meth- 
od of deciding a point. In general he has 
the matter settled and his opponent ruled 
out of court by his centrifugal rhetoric 
fore Wwe are altogether clear what the argu 
ment is that has proved so decisive. He 
starts witha theory of consciousness which, 
instead of identifying subject and object, 
with separates them into the two 
elements of Consciousness of self or subject 
and consciousness of mental states or activ- 
ities, which are immediately referred 
self as their Yet in the doctrine of 
perception we are assured that the mind in 
perception is conscious of perceptive states 


Science of 


some 


be- 


Heel, 


to 
canse, 


as not active but passive, or, in other words, 
of modifications not produced by the mind 
itself. Both of these cannot be true. The fiest 
shuts him up in idealism; the second with 
some further exposition may give a theory 
of objective percep ion. 
withasimilar dogmatic brevity which ends 
in chaos by a shorter path than any philos- 
In fact, Mr Heb 
berd’s lightning speed in effacing himself 
is something admire and to be recom- 
mended to all speculators who have a short 
method to expound, 


Space is discussed 


opher ever took before. 


to 


Far Hence: A Budget of Letters trom 
Our Mission Fields in’ Asia. By Henry 
N. Cobb, D.D. (Woman's Board of Foreign 
Missions, Reformed Church in America. 
$1.25.) Dr. Cobb has long been known to 
readers of The Intelligencer, as to a wide 
circle of friends, as a charming letter 
writer. This little volume will add to the 
circle of those, for no one can rise from it 
without feeling a personal interest that 
even surpasses that in the general informa- 
tion given. Not only lands and 
scenes, but many others stand out so clear- 
ly that’ one wonders why he never under- 
stood them before. There are a number of 
fine illustrations, for which the readers are 
indebted to the kodak of Dr. Cobb’s daugh- 
ter, Who accompanied him on his trip. 


mission 


We may venture to mention A Memorial 
of the Rev. William Edward Merriman, 
D.D., edited by his brother, Daniel Merri- 
man, D.D., of Worcester, and privately 
printed by the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
It contains a brief sketch of President 
Merriman’s work at Ripon College, and of 
his pastorate at Somerville, Mass., and of 
his missionary tour in Japan. President 
Merriman was an extraordinarily forceful 





man who may almost be said to have cre- 





ated Ripon College out of nothing. He 
was a very stimulating preacher and talker, 
but unfortunately has left very little be- 
hind him except the memory of a useful 
life and a marked personality 


o—___—_ — 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Art contains 
“* Street Balconies 
Tidmarsh. 


THE August Magazine of 
an illustrated article on 
in North Italy,” by H. E. 


...-F, A. Stokes & Co. are soon to pub- 
lish a collection of poems, entitled *‘ Sylvan 
Lyrics and Other Verses,” by William H. 
Hayne. 


-D. Lothrop Company announce as 
now ready “ Little Children in the Church 
of Christ,” for the use of all pastors or 
teachers who are interested in the kinder- 
ygarten of the church, by the Rev. Charles 
Roads. 


-Arthur Waugh reports in The Critic 
that the HMnglish Illustrated Magazine, 
which recently passed into the hands of 
Mr. Edward Arnold, is, within a short time, 
to come into the possession of the proprie- 
tors of The Illustrated London News. 


.A valuable historical work has been 
issued in Berlin this summer by Wilhelm 
Hertz, the ‘Correspondence between Gen- 
eral von Gerlach and Otto von Bismarck, 
Knvoy to the Federal Diet.’’? The corre- 
spondence begins in 1851 and continues un- 
til 1857, and consists chiefly of Bismarck’s 
letters. 


-Misnil-Dramard et Cie., Paris, have 
just published a new volume by Mr. Thec- 
dore Tilton entitled: ‘The Chameleon’s 
Dish, A Book of Lyrics and Ballads, found- 
ed on the Hopes and [llusious of Mankind,”’ 
containing about thirty pieces written 
during Mr. ‘Tilton’s residence in Paris and 
now published for the first time. The 
volume is an octavo, from the University 
Press at Oxford, England. 


.--»The Appletons will publish immedi- 
ately in their ‘* Summer Series” ‘* A Truth- 
ful Woman in Southern California,’’ by 
Miss Kate Sanborn, containing humorous 
sketches of experiences at Los Angeles, 
San Diego and other places of interest. In 
their “Town and Country Library” the 
same publishers will include ** from = the 
Five Rivers,” containing fresh and pathetic 
pictures of life in India, by Mrs. F. A. 
Steel. 


- Holidays in England,” 
Lindley, an illustrated handbook — for 
American travelers to the New ‘ Cathe- 
dral Route”? from Liverpool to London, is 
in the press. It includes the Cathedral 
Cities of Kast Anglia—Lincoln, Ely, Peter- 
boro’ and Norwich ; Cambridge University ; 
Boston and the Homes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ; Tennyson’s Lincolnshire Country 
and Dickens’s Country of “ Pickwick ” 
and “ David Copperfield.” ‘The book will be 
published simultaneously in New York and 
London. 


eee The Westminster Review will soon 
publish a biographical study of Emma Wil- 
lard, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who 
was her pupil at Troy. Mrs. Willard was 
one of the pioneers who formed public 
opinion as to the higher education of 
women, doing in New York what the Rev. 
Joseph Kmerson, Miss Grant and Mary 
Lyon were doing in Massachus:tts. Her 
literary work was chiefly historical, but 
one of her pieces of verse, ‘* Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” when set to music, ac- 
quired wide popularity. Mrs. Stanton’s 
article will be read with special interest by 
the association of graduates of the Troy 
Seminary, known as the Emma Willard So- 
ciety, of which Mrs. Russell Sage is presi- 
dent. 


by Percy 


..-. Two New York publishing houses, 
Kflingham, Maynard & Co., recently of 771 
Broadway, and Charles IK. Merrill & Co., of 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, have just consol- 
idated, and will hereafter continue the 
publication of educational, miscellaneous 
and subscription books in the new building, 
43,45 and 47 East Tenth Srreet 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, under the 
name of Mgynard, Merrill & Co. The text- 
books published ey Messrs. Maynard & Co., 
as well as those issued by Messrs. Merrill & 
Co., will be published by the new firm, 
which will succeed Messrs. Merrill & Co. as 
the authorized American publishers of Mr. 
Ruskin’s works, including the Brantwood 
Edition with Introductions by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton. 


, between 


..The August number of Book News 
concludes the eleventh volume of Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s excellent periodical. Among the 





contributions this month are one on the 


“NewDictionary,” by Dr. E.E. Hale; another 
on ‘*Oldand New Time Book Prices,” by 
Mr. Warren Snyder. Mr. Talcott Williams 
writes of the new books as usual; and in his 
Boston notes Mr. Dole announces that The 
Wide Awake has been consolidated with 
St. Nicholas, that the D. Lothrop Co., 
which expects, next year, to occupy its new 
building at the junction of India Street 
and Atlantic Avenue, will devote itself ex- 
clusively to the publication of books, and 
that a new story by Mrs. Anna Chapin Ray 
entitled ‘‘Margaret Davis, Tutor,’’ and 
‘*Chilhowee Boys,” a story of frontier life 
in the .early part of the century, by Miss 
Sarah E. Morrison, will soon be published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


-Among Anscn D. F. Randolph & 
Company’s announcement of summer and 
autumn issues are the following publica- 
tions: ‘‘ Where We went Gypsying across 
the Sea,” two volumes, by William Bement 
Lent ; ‘ Shakespeare’s Female Characters,” 
by Helen Faucit (Lady Martin); *‘ The 
Highway of Letters (Fleet Street, London), 
and Its Echoes of Famous Footsteps,” by 
Thomas Archer (ready); ‘‘ Across France in 
a Caravan,” with fifty illustrations, by 
John Wallace ; **Scotland’s Free Church, 
1843-1893,’? with numerous illustrations, by 
John M. McCandlish, F.R.S.K. (ready); 
“How to Begin to Live Forever,” by J. M. 
Hodson (ready); ‘* Pictured Palestine,’ by 
the Rev. H. Neill; **The Pulpit Commen- 
tary,’ two volumes, on the Minor Prophets ; 
‘*What is Inspiration ’’ by the Rev. 
De Witt, D.D. (ready) 
Norld,” by H. C. Haydn, D.D.; ‘The 
Mystery of Grace, and Other Ser- 
mons,” by Hugh MacMillan, D.D, LL D.: 
“Complete in Christ,’’ — by Charles 
Spurgeon; ‘‘ Christ Mystical; or, The 
Blessed Union of Christ and His Members,’ 
by Bishop Hall; “Memoranda Sacra,” 
by Prof. J. Rendel Harris; ‘‘ Poems,” by 
May Riley Smith, author of ‘* Sometime,” 
two volumes; ‘‘ Women’s Thoughts from 
Famous Women”; ‘ Men’s Thoughts from 
American Statesmen”; “Outward and 
Homeward Bound, A Diary for Ocean 
Travellers’ (ready). 

-The National Archives of Paris con- 
tain a unique literary collection, consist- 
ing of 800 specially noteworthy, original 
documents on the history of France, which, 
arranged in chronological order, were for- 
merly deposited in the rooms of Princess 
Soubise. These documents cover nearly 
the entire history of France, and a brief ac- 
count of afew will illustrate their char 
acter and value. ‘Phe oldest in the lot is a 
pepyrus by which Chilperich, the son of 
Chlothar, in 627, was appointed the heir of 
the cloister of Saint Denis. Among the 
Carlovingian documents, one with the. sig 
nature of Charlemagne, dated January 
lsth, 769, is the oldest. Another document 
of the same kind has a seal stamped with 
the impression of a picture of Jupiter 
Serapis. Hugo Caput is represented by 
only a single document, in which he pre- 
sents the place Maiscns-Alsort to the 
famous cloister Saint Maur-des-Fosses. Of 
great importance are the papers of Louis 
VI,in which he gives the serfs of Notre 
Dame the right to give testimony against 
free citizens, as these practically indicate 
the beginning of the end of serfdom in 
France. Lhe documents recording the trials 
of the Templars are also important. The 
Ordinance, dated August, 1374, in which 
the majority of the King is put at his four 
teenth age, a fine specimen of cali- 
graphic art. The collection also contains 
secret letters of Admiral Coligny addressed 
to Montgomery, which were found in the 
lining of an overcoat ; also a pack of play- 
ing cards on which Louis XVI-has written 
the names of those to be invited to court 
festivities. Very interesting is the original 
manuscript of the Edict of Nantes, as also 
the official records of the trial and condem- 
nation of Jeanne d’Are. 
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The Complaining Millions of Men. A Novel. 
By Edward fuller, 54x7%, pp. 417. The 
SPINE. coors cccccee soerseseseseeeess srevsese . 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway, N.Y. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,270 "2" 
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Inks the Pen Just Right. Preserves the 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink froia ad- 
hering to the pen the busy scribbleris not 
Y troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 

blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
vo return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St., New York. 


MUSIC. 


‘TO MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ¢ 


If You Are - :-_ 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .-. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 



















THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


SUNNY; SIDE SONGS. 
DR. W. H. DOANE. 


S30 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
per 100. | | Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


ih Bast Wth st... New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


— DIXON’S 
=. 


American Graphite 
Are unequaled for s aooth, tough leads, 








PENCILS 











If not famil- 
Jar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for Sain ple s worth double the money, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCTRLE COL FERSEY CITY, Nod 





WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
nk Erasing Veneil Agents making $50 per week. 
Monroe Frazer Me Co., X HIT La Crosse, Wis. 


EDUCATION. 


An Ae - is valuable in proportion to its 
Jeucey intuence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and . ngs eye but if it 
that asked to recom- 
mends a teacher and recom- > 
mends you, that is more. Ours Ke omeme nds 
W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 





tells you about them 


A GERMAN LADY, daughter of a Protestant minis- 
ter, Willtake two hitle virls or young ladies in her 
family, eiving mother’s care and education, German 
ns arg hin the home. Refined surroundings. One of 
the best streets in Brooklyn. Highest references. 

Address O, W., Care of THE INDEPENDENT. 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct: in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B.A. care of INt EPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 6th year September Mth, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College fitting Course. Address 

Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. 


Opens October 4th,in Portland, the largest city in 
Maine; healthful ‘climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco Ibay. School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses. 
French and German with Foreign Teachers. Excel- 
lent musical advantages. Careful attention to social 
culture. Prospectus on application. 





THE LEADING C ANADIAN COL- 
A LMA LEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, St. 
Thomas, Ont. Courses: Literary. Music, fine Art, 
Elocution, Commercial. 60 np. Avncuacoment, 

Rev. F. B. AUSTIN, A.M., B.D., 


ARCYLE SCHOOL 


Mrs. HOTCHKISS, South Orange, N. J. 





for Girls. 


ASHLEY HALL Bone Poot fecrentzoune 


MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 








MISS B BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn, 22d year. Primary, intermedi- 
ate, one College Preparatory conrses. Gate, Art, and 
the rs. New bul Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


Ahome school for boys; genial climate, country 
life, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 


"| BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Opens Oct. 2d. 
Illustrated Catalogue. Box 1941, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, ErMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadalphia 1924 Chestnut Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. "ey, the hisher can. 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and 


health Twenty-tive acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, pre paratory and o tional. Apply to 

ISS IDA'C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR Col EGE A COLLEGE. 

VOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, It alian Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and ‘Old High German, Celtic, ‘He- 
brew, flistory, § Political Science, Physics, Che mistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sar: 
gents apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $525) 
ip Greek, Latin, English, German and Teutonic 
Philotovy, Romance, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Kesi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be a hed in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 


MINNESOTA, Northfleld. 


CARLETON COLLECE, 
Northfield, Minn, 
lor both sexes. Classical, Literary, Scientific 
Courses. Academy for Dre Pararory and English 
studies. School of Musi Klocution, Drawing, 
Painting. Climate very a, Ithful. Send for cata- 
logue. JAS. W. STRONG, President. 





Classicel School for Girls.—Primary and ad- 
vance work. Certiflates accepted by Wellesiey and 
other Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. Principals: 
LILvA V. Norra, EpirH 4, GREGORY, ELIZABETH 
P. Gerry. 1961 Madison Avenue. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE | 


Avd Iludson River Institute 

Health fully and beautifully located in the Hudson 

iver Valley. Affords superior advantages for ther- 
pot and systematic education to boys and girls. 
Careful attention given by a strong faculty of ex- 
perienced professors and teachers to intellectual, 
moral and physical culture. A Conserv 

Music and Artof high grade. 40th vear 
opens Sept Is. For illustrated Catalogue, addreas 
Kev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. 


Collegiate Institute, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 
For Yourg Women. 56th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music,Art, Klocu.,Phys.Cult. Jos. King,D.D. 


- MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
735 MADISON ae 
RE-OPENS OUT. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Electric bghts, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Bulldine, ete. 

ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHIIOOL OF MUSIC, 


Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
a work of highest vrade 
Rev. RUFUS S. GREEN D.D., President, Elmira, N.Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and s6th Streets, New York, 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss ABBY HH. JOHNSON, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Is Newbury Street, Boston. Mth vear opens Oct. 4, 18%. 











aE HOLDIN JOUINSTITU TE, Sorin Year. 
Boys’ Boarding School. Primary, College Pre- 
paratory and Business Courses 


A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE, 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 


Tnstruction thorough. Supervision careful. Ex. 
pense moderate, Programs sent upon application. 


GLENDALE cottece 


COLLECE 


Beautifal and healthful location. North of 
Cincinnati li miles. Full course of study, Prepar- 
atory and Collegiate. Best facilitics in Musie, 

rt, etc with home care and supervision. 
Rev. L. Db. POTTER. _». D.. Glendale, Ohio. 





EW York, Canandaigui 
‘ a ANG ER PLACE se HOOL for Youne 
NW LAbIes. bstablished 1876, Year begins Sept. 20th. 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departments, 
Certificates accepted by leading Colleges and Untver- 
sities. CAROLINE ArCOMSTOCK, President. 


| H Ilackettstown, 
Hackettstown nstitute New Jersey. 

College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College, 
Music,Art. Elocution. Best bullaings of its class. Steam 
Heat. Electric lights. Location healthful,grand, Illus, 
Catalogue free. Rev. Geo. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres, 


PENNSYLVANIA, HOLLIDAY 
HOLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL 
For Young Women and Gir 
Thorough instruction, Methods phen ot *to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil. Home comforts. Loca- 
tion exceptionally neuen. ; 
Address, Mrs. R. 8. HITCHCOCK, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements of the Graduate, Collegiate 
and Medical Courses, for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on application. 


| MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 22th. 
For Catalogues and information address 
Pres, JOUN Ww. sl MP SON, Marietta, oO. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 22%,.%.%'s 


West. Seventeenth year, Beautifullocation and health 
ful climate. No School in the country offers better ade 

vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue, COLONEL 
J su MNEK ROGERS, Supt. + Orchard Lake, Michigan 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls, 
Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September 26th, 
20 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio, 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, Msethematics, Classics, French, German, 
Music, Dancing, bir neing, Drawing. etc. Apply to 
. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Moun aay 41N STATION, Orange, N. J. 
V. Dorr s Se hool for Girls. Hi zh, 
he aishtal a ation. Mmiles from New York. English 
branches, Languages, Music, Art, College preparation, 





EW Joes MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
N°s ‘ “ Dept. at Worrall Hall, Peekskill, 
OL. C.J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


Pu E OAKS. Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far, 
rington reopen October 4th, College preparation or 
special courses, Circulars and leaflets on application, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE offers a liberal educa- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost. for both sexes. 
Twenty-five professors, Elective courses. Tuition, 
#40 a year. MM fine buildings. Literary societies, ath- 
letic grounds, gymnasiums, ‘under trained professors. 
Best musical advantages. Lectures, libraries, labo- 


ratories. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
open to Christian stufents of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 


without charge to College classes. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students, 
All departments open Sept. 20th. 200 page cata- 
logue free. 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


— OGONTZ SCHOOL — 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two BOCES —— ne w York, Opens Septem- 
ber 27th. For cire reports apply to. Princi- 
pals. OG oNTZ sc HOOL P.O., PA. 


RIVERVIEW cdf teeny: 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. th, i864, College course and 
excellent preparatory s¢ hool, Specially organized de- 
partments of music andart. Four wellequipped lab- 
oratories, Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician, Memortal Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses, For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 54), 
Rockford, I. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie Milits ary Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, . Terms libera 
Inauire of Poughkee ‘pale Savings Bank. 


w York, Newburgh-on-the=lluds« 

OL Nie? s PREPARATORY BC HOOL, 
ry #00 a Year, noextras. Limit, 30 bo 

A boy of first-rate stul?, per haps, c annat be spoiled ; 
but home neglect can doa great deal, Let me have 
him at eight. 

My pamphlet argues the question. Pree ; 
concerned had better read It. 


and parents 
HeNKY W.SIGLAR. 


TEVPtE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs.N. ‘hirty-ninth year begins 
Sept. 20. Address CH LAS. F.DOWD, Ph.D .Pres. 


WELLS COLLEGE ,"*""=%'s 


AURORA,.N Y. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthfur. New Building with Modern Improvements. 

Session begins September 20, 1895, Send for Catalogue, 
hh 


JS. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY "' "scx -.'°™ 
Pn re = 
th Sexes Classics 
x and Mh Kae ees pee see _ pad Tisunen su 
pe rior advantages at moderate lia use. Tith year 
opens Sept. 1.) For Catalogue, add 


Kev. WM.R. NEWHAL "hay Principal. 
Ww EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 


for Young Ladies. 27th Year. Is provided for 
viving asuperior educ ation in Ce llegiate. Belectic, 
and Prenarator Departments ; alse in Music ana Art, 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut st., Philada. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 50th year begins Sept. M4, sus 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for Vitustrated Vrospectus to 

MISS A. FE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Fifty niles southwest of Herrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberiind Valley, Six trains daily. Border celi- 
mate, avoiding bleak north, $250 per year for board, 
room, etc., and all coll ge studies except music and 
art. Large music college and artschool, Musie de- 
vrtment this year. Id independent of free clases. 
Pail faculty. College course. B.A and BOS. degrees; 
music college, B.M. Handsome park, large buildings, 
steam heat, gymnasium, Observatory, taboratories, 
etc. Nocharge for distant pupils during Christmas 
and Faster vacations. 

Kev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres., Chambersburg, Pa. 

e . 





Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa. Goth sexes. Kegularand Flec- 
tive Courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
Music, Art, Modern Languaves, specialties. Steam 
heat, electric light, home comforts, $225.40 a gon: 
Catalogue free. Year opens Sept 4th. KE. J.GRAY 
D.D., President. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


REV. JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 

A representative Protestant Institution of the high- 
est Collegiate grade for the education of young 
women. All departments in charge of specialists. 
Programs sent upon application, 


Financial. 
NO PARTISANSHIP. 


In the judgment of THE INDEPENDENT 
there should be no *‘ politics” in the spe- 
cial session of Congress now sitting. The 
business of the country is suffering. In 
spite of a good demand for wheat from 
Europe now and the prospect of an even 
better demand during the winter, the 
price of wheat is nearly the lowest on 
record, This is a fair sample of business 
everywhere, In spite of favoring gen- 
eral conditions trade is falling off, mills 
and factories are shutting down, and 
banks are closing their doors. And all for 
no adequate reason except a prevailing 
distrust which began with fear of a silver 
basis for our currency and spread through 
commerce generally. Really, if it were 
not serious, the situation would be ridic- 
wous—so great a result from so simple a 
cause, 

As to this cause candor compels us to 

say that both of the great political parties 
are responsible. Republicans and Demo- 
crats at different times have catered to 
the silver States, as tho only a game of 
**ins” and ‘‘outs” were in progress, and 
as tho no serious question affecting in- 
Both 
parties being thus to blame, it would be 
the hight of folly for either party, for 
political ends, to block the legislation for 
which Congress was called together, and 
which business men throughout the coun- 
try are demanding—namely, the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act. We may expect the Senators from 
the silver States—those States whose 
product has been bought unfairly by the 
Government—to make speeches and cast 
but these will 
be in a hopeless minority unless sustained 
by representatives and Senators from 
other States. To these latter we would 


comes and wages were involved, 


votes against any repeal ; 


suy a word which we believe reflects the 
sentiments of a great majority of the 
people. 

Gentlemen of Congress, repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act, appoint 
acommission to study the whole currency 
question and to report at the regu'ar meet- 
ing in December, and then adjourn. Do 
this simple thing without 
partisanship; for since both 


reference to 

parties are 
blameworthy neither can get any political 
advantage out of the proposed action. 
This one thing will do much to restore 
confidence both at home and abroad, so 
that by December 
normal 
The currency 
most intricate, 


we may hope for a 
affairs. 
problem, as a_ whole, 
It will take long think- 
ing and debating to get up a substitute 
for the Sherman Law, which shall fulfill 
all the requirements of 


condition of business 


good money, 
If such a sub- 
stitute is discussed at this special session 
the result will be no action atall. It is 
of the first importance that the proclama- 
tion should be made to the world that the 
United Sates will tolerate no depreciated 
money of any kind. 
safely left for 
vided the principle of good faith and 
soundness is first declared. 


soundness and elasticity. 


The details can be 


prolonged discussion, pro- 


Secure in this 
declaration, business can revive by a nat- 
ural return of confidence and by further 
investments on the part of home and for- 
eign capitalists ; forthe exact form which 
future legislation may take is of much less 
consequence than the fact that whatever 
the form the essential soundness of the 
currency will be beyond a peradventure. 
If now instead of this course another 
be pursued; if there be a long wrangle 
about the petty offices to be filled ; if there 
be ‘‘ tulking against time” by the silver 
men with the avowed object of blocking 
all legislation ; if action on the Sherman 
Law be put aside until some tariff bill 
projected or some wild money scheme de- 
bated; if the result of such a course be 
toconfirm instead of to remove the pre- 
vailing distrust, then THE INDEPENDENT 
does not like to put on paper what the 
consequences to business may be. In this 
crisis it is the duty of every citizen to 
exert a right influence upon his Senator 
and Representative and upon his fellow- 
citizens, to the end that prosperity may 





return to us speedily, Depression has al- 
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ready gone so far that great losses have 
resulted. Let us beware of adding ru n to 
them. Sentiment, if nothing else, 
mands a short but decisive session. What- 
ever our theories about silver as money, 
let them wait alittle; for itis a situation 
and not a theory which confronts us. 
a 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


DvRING another week the all-absorbing 
topic of conversation in business circles 
has been the difficulty in obtaining money, 
which never since the trying times of 
1873, has been so acute as at present. We 
seem to have passed through that period 
of a tight money market which is char- 
acterized by the enforcement of usurious 
rates of interest upon c»ilateral and mer- 
cantile loans and general discounts, In- 
deed, the rates for such loans are not ma- 
terially higher than they have ruled for 
some months past ; but the urgent demand 
now being experienced for currency itself, 


de- 





as distinguished from credits, marks a 
different and far more 
of the case. In fact, 
dences of hoarding all 
parts of the country. Banks which 
in ordinary would 
ered in prime condition, are failing day 
after day because of the uareasonable de- 
mands of their depositors for money ; and 


serious phase 
the 
money in 


we see evi- 


times be consid- 


mills and factories are closing down, 
throwing thousands of hands out of em- 
ployment, in many cases because, owing 
tothe general fright, it is impossible to 
secure sufficient currency to provide for 
pay rolls. From one end of the country 
to the other the conditions are the same ; 
a senseless panic is having its run among 
those who forget that in such times of 
general distress they contribute to a pa- 
ralysis of banking when, by withdrawing 
their deposits, they aid in crippling the 
machinery of the system. A more calm 
judgment may soon obtain among the 
panic-stricken citizens of the country now 
that Congress is in session, and is about 
to consider the repeal of the obnoxious 
Sherman Law of 1890, which, by creating 
distrust of our currency, has contributed 
largely to the present unfortunate con- 
dition. 


It is not to any important extent a con- 
traction of money in the country which 
has caused the present scarcity of the cir- 
culating medium, Theamount of money 
coined and issued in the country at pres- 
ent is $2,120,281,008, the circulation per 
capita being $23 86, A year ago the amount 
was $2,219,719,193, with $24.47 circulation 
per capita. Gold exports are the chief 
cause of the small decrease shown, the 
aggregate decrease in gold coin and gold 
certiticates being over $53,000,000, The 
Treasury's holdings of coin and currency 
are $75,500,000 less than a year ago; but 
the silver bullion held as the result of the 
silver-purchase law is $11,500,000 greater, 


It is to the credit of our New York As- 
sociated Banks that they have met the 
situation bravely. Clearing House loan 
certificates to the amount of over $35,000,- 
000 have been issued to facilitate settle- 
ments among banks in order that custom- 
ers’ alfairs might not suller, the issue be- 
ing Over 3UZ greater than the largest one 
previously known, Immediately the 
savings banks decided to enforce the rule 
requiring thirty to ninety days’ notice 
from their depositors of intention to with- 
draw funds, the discount banks began to 
cast about fur some method of increasing 
their reserves, Fortunately, the foreign 
exchange market developed special weak- 
ness in Connection with the happy collapse 
of the Chicago pork and lard deal in 
which many of the manipulators were 
forced to suspend, By supplying money 
to local branches of foreign banking 


houses the banks have been enabled 
to secure some $14,000,000 of gold 
in London, which is now being 


received here. In addition they have 
purchased a large amount of Government 
4% bonds from savings banks and others, 
and will shortly receive from the Treas- 
ury Department an additlonal issue of 
about ten circulating notes, issued under 
the National Bank Act and secured by the 
bonds so purchased. All this will furnish 
a@ very important relief, If it becomes 








apparent soon that Congress is to respect 
the wishes of the country in the matter of 
silver, much hoarded currency will at 
once be restored to circulation. Imports 
continue upon an unexpectedly heavy 
scale, last week’s total being $10,450,824 ; 
but this compares with $16,704,540 a year 
ago. 


The failures of banks recently resulting 
from apprehension excited by our silver 
dangers have been more numerous than it 
is pleaeant to contemplate, During June 
and July 99 National banks suspended, 
with an aggregate capital of $16,450,000, 
This amountis extraordinarily large, com- 
pared with all past experience; the num- 
ber of failures in these two months alone 
being 53% of all the failures of Nantional 
banks since 1864. Inthe panic of 1873 
only seven National Banks suspended in 
the entire country, and the figures above 
take no account of the suspensions of 
State and private banks and trust com- 
panies of which no record is at present 
available. What these banking troubles 
mean to commerce may be gathered from 
the fact that in July 1,733 trade failures 
occurred, Ouly 14 of the banks that sus- 
pended have resumed The 
Comptroller of the Currency is showing a 
wise lenieney with all the banks, as he 
finds that the difficulty is not so much 
actual insolvency as it is thelack of ready 
cash for making payments. 


business. 


Financial stringency has influenced ma- 
terially lower prices oa nearly all the 
commercial exchanges. In the case of 
provisions, the drop in mess pork from 
$18 to $15 and in lard from $9.75 to $8.15 
is explained by the Cudahy and other 
failures at Chicago and the enforced 
liquidation of speculative engagements, 
which cannot considered as other 
than a favorable development in the gen- 
eral situation, Wheat was slightly lower 
at 68 cents, as Compared with 71.09 cents, 
which was the average daily price during 
the month of July. A year ago the aver- 
age daily price in July was 84.80 cents, Iron 
is unchanged, at $14.50 for No. 1 foundry, 
Pennsylvania, and $8.25 for Alabama 
gray forge. Copper, at 10 cents for lake 
ingot, is } cent lower, Spot tin is 20 cents 
lower, and lead 5 cents lower, Cotton is 
3-l6c. lower for Midland uplands and cof- 
fee gc. lower for No, 7 standard, Corn is 
de. higher, butoats 1c. lower. Dressed 
hogs declined from 84 to 7}, and tallow 
from 5 to 44 cents. 


be 


The loan market was active and irregu- 
lar, the ease of call loans on stock collat- 
eral being in marked contrast with the 
urgent demand and high rates for loans 
on time. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change were made at rates ranging from 
2¢ to 4¢ per day and interest, equal to 51¢ 
perannum, <A fair average rate for the 
week, however, was not over 5%, and re- 
newals were generally made at about 64%. 
Industrial securities were not received 
readily as collateral except upon unusual- 
ly wide margin. The banks were not 
prominent in the call loan market, but 
some of the trust companies have carried 
loans throughout the present stringency 
at 6%. Altho without important change 
as to rates, the commercial paper market 
looks better than for some time past, and 
the outlook, it is believed, is for improve- 
ment, Time loans continue in urgent re- 
quest, large commissions being paid to 
brokers where it is absolutely necessary to 
obtain accommoedation., Rates are nomi- 
nally quoted at 6%, but the commissions 
bid bring the actual rate well up to 10¢ 
for fairly long contracts. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 








August 3 July 20. Decrease. 
a eee F403 717,500 F406, 456,200 *#2,231,300 
BPOCI... c.c0cs0000 55,929, 800 62,651,900 
Legal tenders... 23,6 0,700 
Deposits.......... 372,945,200 382,177,100 
Circulation ...... 6,302,900 6,186,200 *106,700 


‘The following shows the relation bh- 
tween the reserve and the Liabilities : 
ee B5OR9,8 0 $62,631,900 

24,288,700 bhi 70 


Legal tenders.... 288,71 23,¢ 





‘Total reserve.. S7TN218,500 $91,242,600 
Reserve required 





agalust dep’ts. 98,256.30) 95,544,275 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

iegal reyuire- 

MS UUS ..c0csscee 14,017,800 4,301,675 9,7 y 
Excess of reserve August Oth, 1392..........008 $18,797,425 


* Increase, 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 





Bid, Asked. 

U.S. 48, 1907, TegIStETOd..........ceeee eee e cee 109 0 
U.S. 45, 1907, COMPOD......6 cce00 vee soeconeuee 110 
Ext. U.S, 2s 1891, registered... — 
Currency 6, 189......... eoccececccscooscosee: 12 
Currency 6x, 1B96........eeeeeeee 105 
Currency 6s, IBYi......eeee- seen eee 107 ° 
Currency 66, 1898 ........600 -eeseee 10% 
Cassency Oa, GID......0ccccscccee.s0ccccccccvee lu 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quote actual rates 
as follows : 





Commercial long ........ 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending August 5th, were as follows : 


Manhattan........... 


175 | fo a 
Tradesmen’s......... luv 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The bids at the Board for city bank 
stocks were as follows : 


Bid. 







Broadway.,.... 
Chase Natiot 
Chemical.... 


Greenwich........... 
|timp'ters’ & Trac 
Manhattan...... 












| SR err... Metropolitan... 4 
Corn Exchange. Metropolis. .. 0 
SUR REAVOE,. -crcsscecee SO) SID, 0scnseessceoenn 160 
Fifth Avenue......... 160) seaboard National... 173 
First National........ 400) Psecond National...... 300 
Germauin............. WO PWestern Nat’l........ 109 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Clafiln Company, Ist pfd.... .. 
a | ee “s 
Thurber-Whyland Co.,, com........ .. WY 
ao. do. ee Baie 
TLOW DILSCOTY ...00006c0000000 °° 
do ao preferred .. oo ee sl 
Proctor & Gamble, com ..... oll 
do. do. Ener er 
P, Lorillard Co., com.... ... = oe 
do. a | ee 1 Tr} 
lack well’s Dur, Tob. Co., com... .. re Ii 
American Straw Board Co........ .. 32 
Celluloid Co.......... os Wile 
New York Biscuit Co,.............. 20 B2 21% 
Diamond Match CO........0.005 soe oe Re i) 
Kppens, Smith & Wiemann Co,...108 10s 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
-A- valuable pamphlet regarding 


Montana securities, together with a syn- 
opsis of the laws regulating their issu - 
ance, has recently been prepared by H. 
B. Palmer, Manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Helena, Mon. This pamphlet contains 
information which all investors and 
holders of Montana securities will find 
invaluable. 


....The proportion of gold paid during 
the ten days ending July 31st was 124¢ of 
the total payments at New York, and gold 
certificates constituted 447 of the pay- 
ments, in spite of their growing scarcity. 
No such payments of gold coin have oc- 
curred for years; and the Treasury De- 
partment is at a loss what to do with it, 
and how to get currency in circulation in 
its place. Gold certificates can be issued 
after gold has actually been presented for 
that purpose, and the reserve has again 
reached $100,000,000, 


... August dividend and interest dis- 
bursements are small in comparison with 
those of July. According to The Stock- 
holder, the total in August was $27,657,847, 
the largest for the month of August in the 
history of the railroads. There has been 
a steady increase for five years in the 
amount of dividends disbursed without 
any corresponding increase in the interest 
payments. That increase is due to the 
large number of industrial stocks which 
have been listed in the past few years— 
adding, as usnal, the amount to be dis- 
bursed by the banks. 


....Many mills and factories of all sorts 
are shutting down. The main cause is 
the stagnation of business, present and 
prospective, consequent upon silver dis- 
trust. There are osber sources of depres- 
sion, but this is the chief one. It is well 
to remember, however, that this is the 
season when mills often shut down for 
repairs. Many are taking advantage of 
present conditions to overhaul machinery, 
and in New England many are closing on 
account of drouth. These facts should 
not be forgotten ; else they make the out- 
look worse than necessary. 

...[nsurance managers have long been 








grievously complaining about the condi- 


tion of their business. A great and dis- 
proporticnate increase in the fire loss, 
coupled with low rates, has weeded out 
many companies, and is severely taxing 
the resources of the best managed and 
strongest concerns. Some of the smaller 
companies are experiencing very hard 
times, and the larger ones succeed only 
by the strictest economies, All efforts 
toward a uniform advance of rates have 
failed, but companies are discriminating 
much more severely than heretofore. At 
the West rates are firmer. 


.... Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots: 


$1,000 Citizens’ Ins. Co. 7# scrip.................70 
550 shares Brideport Development Co., Bridge- 
PE Ris hk sce scusnssedes sha sheebsrebersenn eI 


$30,000 Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan 
Ry. Co. cons. first mort. 5% gold bonds, due 


re Ter er Te Ter rere uo 
300 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co........ Li2@1i44 
892 shares Lincoln Iron Works, N. J. (hypothe- 
SEED ic c5ch an Kod noacensaensnnesanencuee $5,000 lot 
$5,000 L. I. City and Newtown Kd. first mort 6% 
bonds (hy pothecated).....cccesccscccccvsccees 1) 
10 shares Central Park, North and East River 
DoS jcu ea Sub ULG sb anes sansa a eeiekanenee 120 
$87,800 Lebanon Springs Rd first mort. 7% bonds 
Co | rr $1,000 lot 


Woshares ecoud Avenue Kd. Co..... ......... i 


.... Traffic over the Erie Canal this sea- 
son bas been unusually heavy. As regu- 
lators of railroad rates the canals have an 
important influence ; hence the movement 
via this route is of interest. Over nineteen 
million bushels of grain have 
through the canal since navigation opened 
March 3d, or eight millions more than 
last year. Rail shipments were smaller in 
July compared with last year. The canal 
shipments to August Ist were as follows : 


passed 





18033, Ist. 1891, 

Canal opened..... May 3d. May Ist. May 5th. 
Flour, bbls........ 1,150 4,803 6,779 
Wheat, bushels... 16,149,392 7,927,618 8,438,790 
Corn, bushels..... 2,048 248 737,049 1,887,920 
Oats, bushels..... 167,079 2,316,620 TAM S10 
Barley bushels... 49,019 68,050 

Kye, bushels ..... i 40,380 57,780 


Total, bushels. 19,161,304 11,089,697 11,154,300 


....The French difficulties with Siam 
invite attention to the foreign trade of the 
latter. The trade of Siam is carried on 
principally with Singapore and Hong- 
kong, which ports are largely used as 
depots for the distribution of British and 
Indian goods throughout the East. The 
latest year for which official returns of the 
trade of Bangkok are variable is 1891, and 
as the trade of Siam was greatly depressed 
in that year we add the figures of 1890, as 
affording a better comparison. The state- 
ment is a3 follows : 


TRADE OF BANGKOK, 


~— Exports. 

ISM]. Ls), 
ee £8'31 203 £405,171 
IEOMEKOND....-06cc0eccec00e0. TLL, LOS 1,671,992 
Kurope and America....... 86,650 514,612 
All other countries......... 67.871 220,846 

MN ake oanesnnyccre £1,690,827 £3,200, 621 

— Imports. — 

IXY]. 1890. 
GRIND 5205's nxinvowsuusaws LYORW = 1,757,712 
Hongkong....... veckGe ose. «= 80,555 775,340 
Europe and America,...... DADDY 57.136 
All other countries......... 2,442 40,327 

BOR Gsinccecerinecccenne £1,440,765 £22 51,015 


The foreign trade of the country is almost 
entirely with the United Kingdom or its 
dependencies. 


....Secretary Herbert talked briefly at 
Chicago on the one question of absorbing 
interest at the present time, the financial 
situation and the legislation it requires. 
He said : 

**A lack of confidence in American secur- 
ities, both on the part of European and 
home investors, has caused the present 
financial panic, for which the Sherman Act 
is directly responsible. If Congress repeals 
this law (as I hope it will), the worst will 
be over.” 

It is well to bear in mind the way in 
which the Sherman Law acts to produce 
a lack of confidence, It provides for the 
constant issue, at a fixed rate, of legal- 
tender notes for the purchase of silver. 
These notes, together with the outstand- 
ing United States notes, constitute the 
legal-tender currency of the country is- 
sued by the Government, They form, 
roughly speaking. about one-half the cur- 
rency, thé remainder being in silver cer- 
tificates and National bank notes, which 





are not legal tender, and standard sil- 
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ver dollars, which are, It is perfectly 
plain that the Government cannot 
go on forever adding to its notes, 
while not adding to its gold, and be 
able to pay the notes in gold. The knowl- 
edge of this fact has caused the general 
lack of confidence, which was slow and 
gradual at first, but became more marked 
as the notes increased and the gold fell 
Now, if the Jaw of 1890 be 
if the purchases of silver be 
if the issue of notes shall cease, 
immediate cause of distrust is re- 
Reasonable calculations for the 
future will become possible, credit will 
gradually be restored, money, which every 
one instinctively clings to when credit is 
restricted, will be released, activity will 
be resumed, and sound business willagain 
become safe and prosperous, These are 
the plain facts which make the repeal of 
the Act of 1890 imperative.— New York 
Times. 


a. « & * 
repealed, 
stopped, 
the 
moved, 


....The following resolutions are being 
forwarded by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to bankers, commercial bodies 
and business men throughout the country. 
They ought to elicit general approval : 


WHEREAS, This country has often suffered 
greatly by reason of hasty and ill-advised 
financial legislation ; and 

WHEREAS, It is now sutfering from the 
effect of the silver purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act, which, by creating distrust 
as to the interchangeability of our currency 
based ou silver with our currency based on 
gold has caused widespread alarm, and has 
almost created a commercial panic ; and 

WHEREAS, In consequence of this alarm 
money is withdrawn from circulation, busi- 
ness is greatly depressed, many mills and 
manufactories are closing, or preparing to 
close, and thousands of laboring men are 
about to be thrown out of employment ; and 

WHEREAS, Business enterprises will not 
be resumed nor labor be steadily employed 
until money can be obtained by manu- 
facturers and by merchants at 
rates; and 

WHEREAS, Ordinary interest rates can- 
not be expected until confidence in the 
stability of all the money of the country 
shall be thoroughly re-established, so that 
the lender may not fear repayment in dol- 
lars less valuable than those he lends ; 

Be it resolved, ‘That the repeal of the 
silver purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act which, month by month, renders in- 
creasingly difficult the maintenance of the 
parity of each dollar with every other dol- 
lar, is essential to the prompt restoration 
of national prosperity. This Chamber, 
therefore, urges the speedy and uncondi- 
tional repeal of such silver 
clause, 


moderate 


purchasing 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this 
Chamber a representative Commission 
should be appointed by Congress, at the 
special session about to convene, which 
Commission should diligently study the 
whole body of coinage and currency laws 
of the United States and of other countries, 
and report at the regular session of Con- 
Kress, to the end that a comprehensive 
plan for a safe and elastic currency may be 
car-fully matured in the light of the world’s 
experience, 

-This country produced last year 
fifty-eight million ounces of silver, worth, 
at present prices, about forty-two million 
dollars, and, at the average price of last 
year, about fifty million dollars. One 
million ounces of this is represented by 
scattered lots from various States, includ- 
Ing widely separated sections, 
and Michigan, 
in seven 


as Texas 
All the rest was produced 

The individual output 
of these. and their population, according 
to the last census, are as follows : 


States, 








Ounces Popu- 
States. of Silver. lation. 
OURO eG Ai ete 1,062,220 AYGA 
OUBEO D550. 2s ienieie cie'siciel 24,347,017 41:2, 198 
CEN TSR em es 3,164,269 BEB 
Montana............ pinekomee 17,405,093 132,150 
PORE ss rostic cece certs 29244,000 
Ne WRPTIOO. oc iovsicacccvecn 1,075,000 ‘ 
Co ee aaa Sas Sasas 7 002,257 20TiNiS 
Totals........ SCunanah: Gee 57,059,856 1,095,621 


Here is a population of one million peo- 

and a total y arly product worth, at 
market prices, less than forty-two million 
dollars. Eve ‘ry intelligent resident of those 
States must re alize the absurdity of the 
Contention of local * orators” or inter- 
ested owners of mines that the rem aining 
sixty-two millions of our people must 
ring ruin upoa the country by com- 
Pelling the Treasur y to go on buying this 


ple 








metal and issuing currency against it 
merely to benefit this fraction of less than 
two per cent. of the population. As a 
matter of fact by no means all of even 
this one million people are dependent 
upon the silver industry. Agriculture, 
coal mining, the raising of cattle and 
other pursuits occupy a very considerable 
part of the population of the seven States 
in question ; and in Colorado, which pro- 
duces nearly half of all the white metal, 
it is estimated that there is more capital 
invested in cattle-raising alone than in 
silver mining. The foreign commerce of 
this country aggregates nearly two thou- 
sand million dollars a year. The com- 
parative unimportance of the silver 
product is seen from the fact that 
it is only about one-tiftieth of this 
sum, and this commerce must be con- 
ducted with the money of the civilized 
world—gold. The value of the silver 
product is only a fraction of the annual 
hen product. It is worth only one six- 
teenth of the corn crop, or a tenth of the 
wheat or hay raised every year. It is 
worth only half as muchas the wool or the 
potatoes annually produced, and about as 
much as the barley or the tobacco grown 
in this country. Now, our fellow-citizens 
in the minmg camps must know that this 
is a republic in which the object of gov- 
ernment is ‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” and they cannot and 
must not entertain the silly notion that 
the sixty-two millions of people outside 
the silver precincts and who make the 
country what it is and foot the bills, are 
* down on silver” because, in order to 
avert further disaster, they are going to 
stop the compulsory purchase of it.--New 
York Herald. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for our list of * Selected Sec uritica. " 





- VERMILYE & CO., - 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST 
LOWED ON BALANCES 
SIGHT. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Real Estate Security. 


NOT A FALL + hai IN DULUTH, 


I have 


REAL ESTATE AT ch HARD TIME” PRICES. 
8 Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
E.R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


LBANTKERS, 


(late Aug. 'T’. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


x i Pp “4 1 

Ic. PEIN ISACII 
Will act as age _ for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to WW per ceot, investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington. 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Rent 
rs ash Capital loaned or ‘cabs scribed. 
Cash subsidy of lu per cent, on amount 
Wages, 
Homes sold workingmen, payable 
monthly installments. 
For particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


We hove for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5} to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


AL- 
SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


paid in 


in 120 to 1) 


isa aie Pent of Entry at terminus Gt. Northe rn KR.RG 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY — 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under ay gm 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 











234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2ith St., N. Y. 
Branch offices, 18 Wall St. and . Nassau St. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS... *,000,000 

DESIGNATED LEGAL DE I patty 

Interest allowed on de posits. Checks pass through 
Clearing House same as on City Banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and FI- 
nancial Agent for states, etc., railroads and ¢ orpora- 
tions. 

JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 





CH a 5 T. BARNEY, Vice President, 
PH T. BROWN, 2d Vice President. 
SEL DRIDGE, Secretary 


FRED'K om 
J. HENRY ‘TOWNSEND, Ass't Secretary. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO, 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 
No ouarger for disbursements. — 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life Wide), N.Y. 
Is Montague stciceal Est Ex. Bldg.) B’ klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company, 
Executors, administrators, or tr ustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOUN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
ik DWARD COOPER, 
NV. BAYARD CU a 
IC! eau ESS. SMIT 
WILLIAM Koc KEF EL LER, 
h. OnR, B’klyn, 
“IAM H. Macy, J R., 
Wa. Db. SLOANE, 
|GUSTAV I. SCHWAB, 
|FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
\GBORGE F, Vik — 
JAMES STILLMAN 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES 
JOHN A. STEWART, \AL 
KKASTUSCOKNING,Alb’ny| Wi 
JOUN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHE STOKES, 
GEORGE BLIss, 

/tLLLIAM LIBBEY, 
Wal DOR ABsTOR, 

















Brenidant. Wy MAN. Beeretary W 
OMAHA i OAN and TRUST ¢ 
1A, NEBRAS 
Capital ane . ie *. 0 00) 
IEE ERS TO INVESTORS A 
51-2 Pere eat, totalled Fo Sten ll run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on ime 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 
51-2 Per Cent. Debentures running tive years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of t'irst Mortgages. 
2 Correspondence imvited. Send for 
statement. 


Wy MAN 


‘COMPANY, 
Smrpias, 950.000. 





pamphlet and 


“The National Park Bank, New York, 
. 82.000, cee 
idl aa onhawiaing 3,000.0 
‘Accounts Solicited Buy and Sell Foreign ls. xe conan. 
Superior Facilities for ¢ oe tiou 
SAFETY Peron tT VAULTS tee AL TO 
ANY IN THE iy NTH 
kK a = ee K. 
FI 


WhIGH'L 
Pres., EDWARD ih 





POOR, Vice 

EDWARD J. 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Kdward &. Poor, 
W. Kockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis K. Appleton Joun Jacob Astor. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


ORGE S s. HIC KOK, Cashier, 


G BAL D- 
WIN, Asst Casnier 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Earchange. 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Capital Paid Up, = 81 50,000. 

Choice fav e ou ponerse sho mons Conservative 


P Guaranteed First Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved tands in lowa 
and Kastern sebeees: pw he Pligg mw mg KE, , 
Jebenture Sonds, Secures 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First’ Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN Y : —~¥ SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE, SEND FOR VAMPI 
W.A.HOTCTTK Iss, GKORG vit. ‘LEWI*, 
Act’ Secretary. President. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
DULUTH, Mi 
CAPITAL STOU kK, Be0d, 000, 
Guarantee Fund with state pase, $100,000. 
ALVA W. BRADLEY, Presider 
GEO} — £ ELDER, View President. 
HUR H, BROWN, Secretary. 
Seccccammen and Sc hool Bonds a spe- 
Corre spondence Solic ited. 





Municipal, 
clalty. 





is not a boom- 


EVER ETT, WASH town, but a natural, healtny growth; is growing in spite ofthe panic, ail 
hk J industries running; 


is to-day one of the safes. cites for It vestments. 


We one r prime 8 per cent, first mortgages. Special terms for Building funds in business center. Av.ar ss 


TCHINGS, GEER & CO,,. P.O. Box 19, Everett, Wash, 


(N,. Y, Address, P. O, box 2,.w1.) 




















| good school and ¢ 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber tn the world. 
The Finest Natural ‘Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
at es u coKe equal to eunsy Ivania, Lron, Silver, 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries cf 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable tn- 

formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND.COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. 


oO FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
~olutely secure. luterest ay~ 

oO NE se am annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to ali 


loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Vase 


$50,000 Ist ORT GAGE, 10 YEA R 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by 4 ha’ “High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest? irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over Zouv,- 
4), has no indebtedness other than these bonds. bor 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Si Deposit Co. Trustee, 
926 seven nth st, Denver, 
or room 2, 10 Broadw way, is Se 
WHY aut # to 5 per cent. interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at@to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 


GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb.. U.S. A. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Reokabic Bulien, ity nver. Cols, 
HIG CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
We -- & safe ull pe cy nt ‘div idend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developme it mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount iuvested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations Coatroiled by ourselves, 
Correspondence and personal calls solic ite a. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 265,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°, 

Otfers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue ts lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departmentsof New 








City. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 


York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited, 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 
b. FE. WITTER, Vo Pres J. HW. BLAIR, See 


«¢ MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands inthe West. 
Write to the 


ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST C0,, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to S a 
cent, on improved city property with insured tit 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


LETTERS ; 4 
OF é 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKEKS, No. 50 WALL STKEET, N.Y. 


NVESTMENT 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The bed-rock upon which fortunesare built. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of «tock values, It 1s 
different ber investments In realty. 

(KAT FALLS, MONTANA, 

offers une aa ale d opportunities te the careful invest- 
or. Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present cond tion presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid sy- ves tur water sup,-ly, 
electric ligoting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec- 
tric street railway in oper atin : beautiful parks and 

hee h privileges. Property ischeap; 
tots 5uxl25 feet, one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric tigat available), cor- 
ner lots $6 0, rare ots #4uu. Think this over and buy 
a lot. Addres 
Gireat F alls Water Power and Townsite ce oe. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cngo, its history and the conditions which meé ade it 
the most phe nomenal city im the world, The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only riva It has # 
larger tributary country, which ts ri apidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most profite 
able trip of your life. Callon or write to 


«. E. LOVETT & CO, 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy 


' of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 


modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent. 
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READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


PARTICULAR attention 1s called to our Club 
Rates, given below, by means of which old 
subscribers can secure a reduction in the 
cost of their papers by sending us new sub- 
scribers or by renewing for aterm of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers take 
advantage of our Club Rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ee 


CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber 

One year éach to two subscribers.......-.-. 

Thrt® years to one subscriber 

Three subscribers one year each 

Four years to one subscriber 

Four subscribers one year each 

Five years to one subscriber 

Five subscribers one year each 

In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 

Copies 10 cents. 


Singl 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*“*TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is notsent to subscrib 
We 


will, however, take pleasure in continuing 


ers after their paid time bas expired. 


the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines for 1893, will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We 


clubs, colleges, etc., with theirentire read- 


can supply individuals, reading 


ing outfit at reduced rates, 
a Bi ceca 


Tue Fairhaven Land Company, of Fairhaven 
Washington, will be pleased to give any of our read- 
ers, Who muy ask’ them, valuable information in re- 

ard to that city. It 1s situated upon Bellingham 
Say, probably the largest and safest barbor on the 
Pacific coast; and the adjacent agricultural facili- 
ties, the immense coal flelds, the tron, silver and 
other mines and extensive blue sandstone deposits, 
make the place one of great importance with excel- 
lent opportunities for investments. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 


Fine , er . 





Gs take no 




















Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 











CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FoR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
aoporess Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
Cincurans GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A. 
THRALL, Generar PasseNcer AND TICKET AGENT, 
Gricaaco & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., Cwicaao. 





Jusurance. 
THE SAME OLD PROMISE. 


POssIBLY some reader has queried with- 
in himself whether the necessity of expos- 
ing successively so many baseless or dis- 
honest schemes may not itself have created 
a habit which unconsciously disposes us 
to condemn unjustly. We grant that if 
the presumption of badness is entertained 
there is a tendency to judge severely any 
particular scheme under review, and yet 
we feel sure that our preference is to 
commend rather than censure. Life in- 
surance is costly, and we should hail with 
delight any method of making a dollar go 
twice as far in it as now a dollar goes; 
yet life insurance is a process of accumu- 
lation, to be accelerated by no tricks and 
promises, and to cheapen the cost is to 
cheapen the result. Likewise, we should 
welcome any discovery which could give 
better effect to the savings process gener- 
ally. The great majority must live from 
hand to mouth, and nobody would rejoice 
more than we if some benefactor could 
convert the wage-earner’s hard-saved dol- 
lar into five. 

On the other hand, there is no field so 
tempting to adventurers as the care of 
others’ savings. A high sounding title, a 
few circulars gorgeous with promises, a 
little cash or sufficient assurance to man- 
age the printer—given these requisites, 
which are not at all difficult, and the ad- 
venturer becomes aUnion or an Investinent 
Company, if the law does not prevent, 
and existence becomes quite worth while 
to him. The highest of trusts, which 
ought (o have for its performance the most 
genuine business ability and the most sen- 
sitive of consciences, is open to seizure by 
men of the ‘green goods” type. Their 
schemes and circulars are familiar to us, 
Their essence is ever the same. Names 
and localities change, but the old scheme 
perpetually recurs; it is an appcal for 
present cash on installments, for which 
some prodigious return is promised, a few 
years later. Substantial and known par- 
ties are cureful in their undertakings, 
because they and their substance can be 
found hereafter and their undertakings 
can be enforced against them ; irrespon- 
sible and unknown persons can make 
one promise as safely and easily as an- 
other, and it is established that the larger 
the falsehood the more readily it is trust- 
ed. Tell a man that in return for a dollar 
now you will give him a dollar and ten 
cents in five years, and he either distrusts 
you or is indifferent to you; promise him 
five for one, and he :ushes to deposit the 
one. Only promise what cannot be done, 
and confidence is secured forthwith. 
Again and again, in case of particular 
schemes, we have said this: ‘* You prom- 
ise, for $500, to be paid by installments, to 
return $1,000 in five years; accept the 
$500 or any multiple of it at once, and 
send us the $1,000 at once, less one-fourth 
for interest discounted ; as it is foolish to 
send you $500 and have you serd us $750, 
just send the $250 net coming to us.” A 
young child can see the absurdity of such 
a transaction, and yet it is precisely the 
equivalent of the transaction as offered. 
Up to date we have not received any 
money upon the offer, which still stands 
open. 

These remarks are suggested by the re- 
ceipt of a batch of circulars issued by the 
Railway Employés’ Industrial Banking 
Union, with request for an opinion. There 
is a ‘‘Guaranty Stock $100,000” and a 
‘*Limited Serial Capital Stock $50,000,- 
000.” This is familiar, only a little heav- 
ier than usual, but cipbers are cheap. 
Some of the undertakings mentioned are 
said to be backed by the guaranty stock ; 
but we fail to find any evidence that it 
has any present existence. The home 
office is in Chicago, in the Masonic Tem- 
ple; a cut and brief description of this 
building adorn cne circular and help con- 
vey the impression of substance ; but the 
Union’s share in it is restricted to a lease 
of room 1501. 

The Union is a Building and Loan So- 
ciety, and its circulars relating to that 
branch of operations we pass by. The 
first circular we took up occupies several 
pages in reminding the railway employé 





that in course of time he will be turned 
adrift as superannuated, by application of 
some unfair test of sight and hearing 
which is only a pretense for shaking off 
men who are assumed to be worn-out. 
Thus dismissed, with no practical knowl- 
edge of the outside world, to attempt any 
form of business with his small savings 
will be hopeless, in view of the fact that 
‘* Bradstreet and Dun both tell us through 
statistics of years that 96 per cent. of the 
business men of the mercantile world die 
in olvent.” Therefore the employé’s only 
hope is to save up enough principal that 
he may live on the interest. At $50 a 
month for twenty years, the resulting 
$12,000 will yield, in a savings bank, 5 per 
cent. or $50 a month, and the circular 
assumes that it is better to try and rub 
along on this than to risk the principal in 
any business. Nowc mes the point: 


“Tt has now been shown what $12,000 
would accomplish if placed at interest ina 
savings bank ; but not more than one rail- 
road man in 10,000 saves or can hope to save 
#50 a month for twenty years; and now it is 
plainly seen that if the great majority of 
our railroad men ever obtain a competency 
for old age, it must be obtained by a process 
that will enable them to make money more 
rapidly than is afforded by the ordinary 
savings bank plan, and this improved plan 
is now presented by the ‘Railway Em.- 
ployés’ [udustrial Banking Union,” with 
office at 1501 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
An advance deposit of $10, and then $5 per 
month paid to this Union by a person 
twenty-five years of age for a period of 100 
months will insure to the investor the sum 
of $1,000, altho his payments have amounted 
to but S510. 

“An advance deposit of 820 and then $10 
per month invested in same manner will 
secure to the investor the sum of $2,000, al- 
tho the money actually paid in amounts to 
only $1,020. Besides these large returns on 
money invested, the R. KE. L. B. U. guaran- 
tees a protection to all its members im case 
of accident, total disability or death, by 
muking all required deposits or payments 
for them, and such deposits or payments 
are not in any way charged to the investor, 
nor ever deducted from his future pay- 
ments, but all deposits or payments made 
on account of accidents, total disability or 
death are virtually a gift on the part of the 
Union from its guaranty fund.” 


The circular then proceeds to explain 
how this can be done. Of the $60 per year 
$48 is to be placed in the loan fund, from 
which 1t may be withdrawn at any time 
with six per cent, interest; the other $12 
is to be placed in the guaranty fund 
(*‘ which is already protected by our $100,- 
000 guaranty capital”) to pay for protec- 
tion in case of accident, total disability, 
or death, «nd for expenses. It is then as- 
sumed, as a fair proposition, that the 
members will live on theaverage one-half 
of the 100 months ; and it is then argued, 
on the basis of a comparison with life in. 
surance, that $4.75 per year is ample to 
carry the risk of having to make the mem- 
ber’s payments for him for six months in 
case of accident and for fifty months in 
case of his death. Admitting this (since its 
correctness is not strictly to the question), 
itis plain that the same money cannot 
serve the two purposes of bearing the in- 
surance risk—i. e,, the making of the 
member's payments for him, and the mak 
ing up of the promised $1,000. It is true 
that a life insurance Company will under- 
take insurance tor the whole of life for less 
than $20 a year; but this is only at age 
21, and a covenant to pay in 10 years calls 
for more than one-tenth of the principal 
sum annually, This circular is like others 
of its sort in leaving unexplained the 
thing it says it will now proceed to ex- 
plain; there is plenty of irrelevant talk, 
but it is left as far as ever from clear how 
from $15 to $510, collected in monthly 
payments of $5 for eight years and a 
third, can be converted into $1,000 at the 
end of that term, 


in 
oo 


“TRUE AND FALSE COLORS.” 


THE Royal Insurance Company has ob- 
tained an. injunction forbidding the 
** Royal Co-operative Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Kings and Queens 
Countier,” from issuing or using in any 
manner any printed matter or poli- 
cics calculated to deceive and mislead 
the public with respect to the identity 
of the company. The Home also, at 
last annoyed into overcoming the un- 
willingness which every decent citizen 
feels to chase small and disagreeable crea- 
tures, has obtained an injunction against 
the ‘* New York Home Co-operative Fire 
Insurance Company of New York and 
Kings.” Under the loosely drawn law 
allowing, as one phase of operation of 
which is just as loosely known as the 
‘*mutual” principle, the formation of co- 
operative concerns for fire insurance with- 
out cash capital or even any substance at 
all, sharpers have discovered an oppor- 
tunity. They take the title of some well- 
known company. They imitate the style 
of its policies, its stationery, its cards. 








a 


They even take, for theirown purposes in 
a figurative way, its assets and surplus. 
They do generally, altho not invariably, 
use their own distinctive word ‘‘ co-opera- 
tive”; but they hide it in such small 
type that one must search for it to find it, 
Some of the bogus Home policies are 
ca'led * Standard Fire Insurance Policy 
of the State of New York, New York 
Home Fire Insurance Company,” the 
word ‘*co-opera ive” being left out en- 
tirely ; when the word is inserted, it iy 
hidden, as just stated, by using small type 
or by surroundivg it with scrollwork or 
shading so as to make it) practically 
illegible: sometimes it’ is shortened to 
“co-op.” 

The operations of these particular swin- 
dles are mainly on the east side of the 
city, where population ard igrorance are 
densest : yet wherever there 1s aman who 
is dissatisfied with insurance rates and is 
sufficiently beedless, he can be accommo- 
dated with policies at hix own prices ; for 
bogus insurance never lets so small a 
matter as the rate of premium interfere 
with a trade, Perhaps it is not just 
toward the ** wild cats” to class such con- 
cerns as these with them, The wild cat 
intends to coliect what premiums it can 
and let the policy holder who has sutfered 
a loss collect if he can—and generally he 
has an instruciive experience in doing so; 
the counterfeit Company intends to do 
just the same. It is quite useless for a 
man who is caught at night in his neigh- 
bor’s hen-house to protest that no dishon- 
csty has been proved against him ; and it 
is unnecessary to consider the responsibil- 
ity and honesty of the ** co-op.” Class of 
insurers. The man‘who has, or who ex. 
pects and intends to have, any business 
name and position of his own, never be- 
gins by trying to steal the hame of some- 
body else—so much does bot need urging, 

This trick is as old as it is simple; 
the shame of our State is that the laws 
make it so easy. Itis the same fraud as 
was practiced, several years ago, by the 
Mutual Benetit Life Association of Amer- 
ica, and thoroughly exposed by us at the 
time. The concern put, on its office win- 
dow and elsewhere, the *‘ Mutual Benetit 
Life,” inthe biggest of letters, and added 
** Association of America” im the small- 
est. The writer of this article entered its 
office, in the Stewart Building, one day, 
and inquired if that was the oflice of the 
Mutual Benefit, intending to be under- 
stood as a stranger looking for the com- 
pany of that name, and he received the 
prompt answer he expected : ** Yes—what 
can we do for you?’ He intended to 
make a test, and it was a fair one, tor per- 
sons honest enough to detine their iden- 
tity correctly would not have attempted 
the deception at all. 

Of course the State cannot entirely pre- 
vent crime, even by forbidding and pun- 
ishingit. But the State can refrain trom 
encouraging it by loose legisiation. It 1s 
acrime of neglect to allow a title to be so 
nearly copied that the average man, who 
reads as he runs, and often dees uot or 
cannot read at all, can be deceived, ltis 
acrime of Commission to authorize ‘* en- 
dowment” schemes. It is a crime—of 
both, shall we say ?—to let State guar- 
dianship be so misconstrued that all con- 
cerns in the field for trust funds are 
counted worthy of trust. 

In the case of these bogus concerns, 
which operate on the East Side, the 
crime goes further. For sitce it is plain 
that the dangerous applicant: who 18 
easily subject to the temptation to over-1D- 
sure his little stock and burn it will find 
very little difficulty in dealing with the 
bogus concern, is not the tendency plain? 
The man so hazardous that the Home 
would not touch his application at any 
price gets, let us suppore, fora low price, 
a policy of the bogus Home which he 
thinks is good—then is there not an in- 
creased danger to property and life in the 
tenement districts ¢ 


” 


— _— — 


W. S. Du VAL has been recently 
appointed General Manager of the Pacitic 
Céast Department of the Continental In- 
surance Company of this city. Mr. Du Val 
has been for some year General Manager 
of the Pacific Insurance Union, and 18 
well known in the fire insurance world. 


INSURANCE. 


THE RICH SOMETIMES 
DIE POOR. You have 
known many cases of rich 
men whom possibly you 
envied, dying poor. They 
made no provision for the 
future by securing insur- 
ance on their lives. Now, 
while you are in health, tS 
the time to secure a policy. 


Ohio laws require the UNION CEN- 
TRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, to pass an official examina 
tionevery year. Write for documents- 
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1851. 1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Issues Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 
Insurance 
Company 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S- v. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON Is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
expensive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
sults. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
profitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


) 
Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
grecnnngig 00 
PHCH AUT 23, 


SBS oe 
i380; 180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 18M, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDA R STREET. 











H. DUTCHER, Sec retary Brooklyn Department, 
oan and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, > 

J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager “Western De- 
partment, 

K.J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Mi: unager, Rialto Building, 
Chicago, Hi. 

D. 1b. WILSGN, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departinent. 

BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
#21 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


1893. 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1887.) 

No. 1-46 BROADWAY, 
Mutual Life Old Building. 
DAVID ADEE, President, 

W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS, P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


STATEMENT. 
JANUARY 1st., 1893. 


MONE cdc wvacgansune doweas conesieelvenaduasdees 
L jabtitties 
Surplus to Polic y Holders.. 





WE All you 1 have gt guesse essed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “low and Why,” issued by the 

PENN MuTuaAL Lire, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw York, January 24th, 1805, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I IG o 6 kh GRU ene eNeansedsedinacends 1,472,142 48 


$3,690,250 88 


Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 46 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to dist December 1802....cc......06.. 3,759,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 
Wc wininin s:eeaibiawsiviemieeisisireie's Al, 466,178 O06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses. - B7S8,617 09 
The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


PINs CHUL CINE Gc pecncs cc andevescacncns 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cet 10 BAR Biiciss ccc cccccscsce ae  iweeeadetnets 216,262 | oy 

NR a aitinsscnies: be 05+) ALvenesiceseer 12485, 685 7 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ilst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTE = 3 


J D. 4@ CHAS. H. M/ 
ba m “MOORE, ; 












: Vit E 
EWD. FLO b JONES, 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEOKGE H. MACY, 

JAMES LOW JAWRENCE TURNURE, 

WM. ST WALDKON P. BKOWN, 
SNJA NSON W. tD, 

j oS : ISA 4C BELL, 

WILLIA ; DENTON SMITH, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 

HOKACE GRAY, USTAV AMSINCK, 

WILLIAM KE. DUvae, se SEPH AGOSTINI. 

GEORGE BLIS ee. W.CAMP kL. 1, 

JOUN es “IK hie ERNON H. BROW 

Cc. ND, cuits be THOMSEN 


CORN D HEWLE' Tp WRANDEI N. LOVED L, 
C'MARLES P. BU RDE’ »EA Kv AEE FRAZAR 
wENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM B, bao LTON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. HH. U. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
Company: 
F , Philadelphia, 
EIGHTY- THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cc ash c apital Srisgised vere per $500,000 00 
2,541,873 61 
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Old aw Young. 


WELCOME TO THE WORLD. 


INSCRIBED TO SENATOR J, R. HAWLEY, OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


BY THE REV. J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Who are we, the Lord’s behest, 
His commission to refuse ? 
Hide his message in our breast, 
And sappress the earth’s good news ” 
With the Gospel in our hands, 
’Neath our banner fair unfurled, 
Give we welcome to all lands, 
Give we welcome to the world. 


Children we, of Pilgrim sires, 
Who made sacred Plymouth Rock, 
Brought from Heaven celestial fires: 
Of the old Colonial stock, 
Who the Declaration made, 
“God meant men as equals all, 
In his image here arrayed,” 
There in Iudependence Hall. 


Who are we, the Lord to doubt ” 
Falter half-way on our path ? 
Wall our fellow creatures out, 
And provoke our Maker’s wrath ? 
We, with such men as our sires, 
Dungeon keeps, who oft have trod, 
Through the flame of martyr fires, 
Gone to glory and to God ? 


We, the problem through will solve, 
Give forth no uncertain sound, 
Long as systems shall revolve 
Swing the earth her daily round. 
With the Gospel in our hands, 
Neath our banner fair unfurled, 
Give we welcome to all lands, 
Give we welcome to the world, 
Lak& Gorge, N. Y. 
+> 


EMILIA’S CAB. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘Ip there is one thing I dislike more 
than another, it is to seea young girl 
alone inacab, It is contrary to all my 
ideas of propriety,” said Mrs. Marlboro’. 
‘In her father’s carriage it is quite differ- 
ent. The wzis of his protection hangs 
over her there, But in a cab, a public 
cab—no, it is something I strictly forbid.” 

**T use cabs a great deal,” said Emilia, 
calmly. 

* Well, my dear, you will not use them 
after this.” 

“Will nots Why 
great, dark eyes ominously. 

‘* Because, as I just said, { forbid it” — 

“Ts that any reason?” 

‘‘1f Tam in authority here it is; unless 
you wish to make your younger brothers 
aud sisters resist my authority, and keep 
the house in the state of chaos in which I 


not?” opening fhe 


found it ”— 

**Snall I bring chaos about by ordering 
acab? Lalwaystakeone. I prefer them 
infinitely to Papa’s great, lumbering car- 
riage with the horses prancing like the 
horses on a Greek friez?; and the horses 
lame or sick, or the coachman 
lording it over you. You have only to 
send to the corner, and there is a sufti- 
ciently good affair for your purpose. Yes; 
I use cabs whenever I choose.” 


always 


**Then you will not choose any more. 
Your father’s carriage will have to meet 
your demands. I will not have a cab 
ordered to the door, Emilia ; and you may 
make up'your mind to that.” 

It seems strange that any one thing on 
earth should have the power of shutting 
off the sun from any other thing —the sun 
that makes us, and feeds us, and to whom 
we belong. Yet. Mrs. Marlboro’ had the 
power of shutting off a goodly share of the 
light of Heaven from En:nilia’s soul; for 
she kept her constantly tilled with hard 
and bitter thou zhts, rebellions and angers 
and dislikes and hates. Mrs. Marlboro’, a 
cousin's widow, had been placed in com- 
mand in the house, and her rule was with 
all a centurion’s power; and Emilia, who 
had previously been a young person of 
authority herself, now found herself no 
one atall. Yet,as Mark said, some one 
must be at the head, and certainly Emilia 
could not now retain the care of an estab- 
lishment, and Mrs. Marlboro’ was a mas- 
ter-hand, and E.nilia was presently to be 
married and off, and it was not long at 
the longest, and why not be good-natured 
about it? 


| 





‘‘Oh, Mark,” she cried, ‘“‘ what should I 
do without 5 ou ?” 

Why not be good-natured, indeed, when 
she was so soon to have a home of her 
own? So lovely a home, too, just built, 
and now being furnished ; its great hall 
and stately staircase with the gorgeous 
rugs, the old portraits, to be set forth 
every week with blossoming shrubs; the 
drawing room a fairy place of rosy draper- 
ies and cut-glass screens and water-color 
panels, looking out on the broad river that 
showed through the tall palms of the 
dining room too; a place for her boudoir 
that looked exactly as if it were hollowed 
out of a great mother of pearl shell! The- 
odore took her aud Mark or Anna up for 
some new arrangement, some new fur- 
nishing every day. Sometimes her father 
went along, and sometimes, when it was 
not to be hindered, Mrs. Marlboro’. But 
Emilia did so dislike that woman—the 
bright, big, rustling, bustling, handsome 
creature—that it seemed a profanation to 
have her cross the threshold of this place 
already so dear and sacred. 

‘It is fortunate for you that Theodore 
isarich man,” Mrs. Marlboro’ had said 
when Theodore had left them, after a 
visit at the new house which had made 
Emilia resolve that it should be the last 
in such companionship. ‘‘ It isn’t every 
girl that goes intoa palace to begin with.” 

“Well, it is a palace,” said Emilia, 
shortly. 

‘Emilia, I don’t believe you would 
marry Theodore if it wasn’t,” said Mrs, 
Marlboro’, 

Emilia made her no reply; but if a 
glance could have struck the woman by 
lightning she would have fallen. But 
Mrs. Marlboro’ was impervious to glances, 
and went on calmly : 

‘It isa fine thing to have Sévres and 
old Henri Deux, and to know the differ- 
ence between them; to have John of Bo- 
logna bronzes and Cellini baubles in gold. 
But it is finer to be able to do without 
them, aud that I doubt if you know how 
to do.” 

And With this cheerful sort of encour- 
agement Mrs. Marlboro’ improved the 
time and won her way into Emilia’s de- 
testation. 

Still, all this remark was only like the 
buzzing of flies in the air. Of what con- 
sequence were Mrs. Marlboro’s words or 
ways, as long as Emilia hagl Theodore? It 
mattered litthke what Mrs. Marlboro’ 
thought about it. She herself knew that 
nothing the ear.h or the heaven contained 

yas worth anything to her beside him. 
All the beautiful things of art or nature 
were well enough in their way, to sur- 
round such happiness as hers with him ; 
but if it were her lot to live in a cave ina 
side hill, only provided Theodore lived 
there, too, she knew she would have asked 
no more of fate than life and health and 
Theodore’s abiding love. It was not in 
human pature, at any rate in her share of 
it, to feel warmly toward the person who 
insisted otherwise, And then Emilia felt 
it an indignity that Mrs, Marlboro’ should 
dictate to her what her behavior should 
be, her doings and goings and comings. 
Was there any reason why she should 
not go to the afternoon symphony, sim- 
ply because Mrs. Marlboro’ considered it 
an unwarrantable expense? Was there 
any reason why she should not go to the 
theater party, chaperoned by Theodore’s 
mother, because Mrs. Marlboro’ had not 
been invited too? Was there any reason 
why she should not wear her pink gown 
instead of her blue one, because Mrs. 
Marlboro’ disliked pink? Was there any 
reason why she should submit to having 
her new hat sent back, altho it suited her 
perfectly, because Mrs. Marlboro’ disap- 
proved of its width of brim? Was there 
any reason why Mrs. Marlboro’ should 
enter her room and rummage her drawers 
and boxes, should take back the jacket 
she had given the housemaid and tell her 
it was still fit to wear herself? Was there 
any reason why Mrs. Marlboro’ should 
read her letters and look over her bills 
with comment and criticism, and coun- 
termand her invitations to lunch, and in- 
sist on knowing where she was going 
every time she went out and where she 
had been every time she came in? It 
seemed to Emilia that, having reached the 








age when her hand was promised in mar- 
riage and her wedding day all but fixed, 
she might be considered able to take care 
of herself without fear of disregarding 
the convenances; and she did not know 
why she should conform herself to the 
ideas of -a woman brought up in a French 
convent, as Mrs. Marlboro’ had been, nor 
why her father expected her, at the age 
of twenty, to obey this meddlesome and 
tyrannical interloper. She was perfectly 
willing to obey her father, but Mrs. Mar- 
boro’—no ! 

If Mrs. Marlboro’ had had either tact or 
discretion or fine feeling, it would have 
been different. But she had _ been 
placed here to command, and she in- 
tended to command ; and, finding a refrac- 
tory subject, she in nowise ceased the 
effort, for strife was her element; and if 
the peace that she brought into the house 
out of chaos was won after the fashion of 
those who make a wilderness and call it 
peace, it made the house very much more 
comfortable to Emilia’s father than it had 
ever been before. She had no positive 
hostility to Emilia, altho she knew she 
would be glad when she was out of the 
house ; but until she was out of the house 
she must obey orders, That the orders, 
sometimes reasonable, were more fre- 
quently unreasonable, it was not in Mrs. 
Marlboro’s power to see; they were sim- 
ply orders; and she had told Ewmilia’s 
father that if she could not be obeyed she 
would not stay ; and the father, with the 
reminiscence still fresh of a household of 
unruly boys, who, in their turn, would 
not obey Emilia, had announced to his as- 
sembled family that Mrs. Marlboro’s will 
was to be the law or he would know the 
reason why ; and he could not in the least 
understand why Emilia should be un- 
pleasant about it, which angered Emilia 
all the more. For it seemed a singular 
injustice that this person should come be- 
tween her and her father, and should say 
what she should have and what she should 
not have ; if she yielded in one thing she 
might have to yield in another; and who 
knew where the woman would stop? She 
might even forbid Theodore the house ! 
No, tho; she knew very well that that 
would not be done. Theodore and a mil- 
lion of money; Theodore upright, true, 
brave, brilliant, gentle—no doors were 
closed to Theodore, It is true that Mrs. 
Marlboro’ had more than once insinuated 
that Theodore’s money was off color; 
that is, that his father had made it in 
trade. Perhaps that was the reason why 
Theodore had the goodness, the brilliancy, 
the strength he had, she said ; his parents 
had not had the time to dissipate health of 
brain and body in idle pleasure till there 
was nothing of either left for their chil- 
dren. Theodore had common sense, at 
any rate; he saw how disagreeable this 
commanding and unlovely woman was; 
but it was only for a little while at most, 
for Emilia, and, without doubt, the boys 
needed just such an officer over them, he 
said, 

‘*Put yourself outside her sphere of 
thought "— 

‘‘Outside? A mile, a league, a uni- 
verse outside !” cried Emilia, 

** It wiil be a mile, very soon”— 

** And oh, when I come down here for 
an hour then, won’t I make it merry for 
her!” 

‘*T shall not let you come down then. 
The boys and your father shall come up 
to us; and we will give poor Anna a long 
breath as often as may be. Doyouknow, 
Emilia, it sometimes seems impossible— 
seems as if it were a dream—that such 
happiness is too much for mortals”— 

Oh!” said Emilia, ** I ought to have 
such happiness to compensate me for hav- 
ing that woman in the same house with 
me. Oh, what a dreadful house it is !” 

**No bouse can be dreadful that has 
you in it!” he said. 

‘*T don’t know,” said the guilty little 
Emilia, the color mounting till the long- 
lashed brown eyes had todroop. ‘‘I—I 
am afraid—oh, I don’t dv much to pre- 
vent its being unpleasant! But what can 
one do in a house where’s one’s worst na- 
ture is all the time aroused”— 

‘Only one thing. Leave it, love, as 
soon as may be. We needn’t wait for all 
this finishing and furnishing. I may 





have to take a foreign journey a couple 
of months sooner than I expected. And 
why should I go alone?” 

‘*No,no Every one knows that—that 
June—that it is for June, and June it 
must be. And then—and then—the 
things that are being made in Paris”— 

** What do they matter ?” 

‘* A whole trousseau !” 

‘* We can go over and get them.” 

‘*No, no, oh no! Don’t, Theodore—don’t 
say another word! I shall not dare to 
utter my little pet grumble to you if you 
do. No—I will take Madame as a disci- 
pline, and try to let her have her perfect 
way. This is the winter of our discon- 
tent, you see ”— 

‘* But summer and June will come !” he 
said ; ‘‘ and what a glorious summer it is 
going to be!” And when a huge box 
came to her, later in the evening, contain- 
ing half a hundred great blushing roses, 
dewy and glittering on their long stems, 
Emilia made no resistance to Mrs. Marl- 
boro’s lifting them from the box as she 
insisted on doing, for she herself had the 
card in its sealed envelop on which Theo- 
dore had written ‘‘ The first flowers of 
that summer”; and she contrived to ap- 
propriate one of them without Mrs. Marl- 
boro’s observation, and she put it on the 
desk before her when in her own room she 
knelt to say her prayers, and she prayed 
that she might have strength and patience 
and that she might be a blessing to Theo- 
dore, and that his life might be as shadow- 
less as his soul was fair ; and then she lost 
herself in an adoration of thankfulness 
for the love of so lovely anature, and she 
went to sleep with the rose at her lips, re- 
solved to make herself worthy of such 
love, and to be nothing less than an angel 
to Mrs. Marlboro’, let come what come 
would. 

But the raw east wind that dissipates 
all the dews and fragrances and sunbeams 
of a summer garden is a zephyr to Mrs. 
Marliboro’s power that way. 

“Your brother Mark has the scarlet 
fever,” she announced, when Emilia came 
into the breakfast room, rather late, the 
next morning, announced as if it did her 
good tosay it. 

** Mark !” 

** Yes, Mark; he has scarlatina.” 

“Oh! where is he? I must see him. 
My poor Mark !” 

‘*Your poor Mark, indeed! To bring 
that infection here among all these chil- 
dren !” 

‘Asif he could help it!” cried Emilia, 
indignantly. 

‘*He could have stayed away from 
where it was, as you will have to do,” 
said Mrs. Marlboro’, vigorously. 

“1? Of course. I never go to such 
places. Are you sure it is the fever? I 

“must go to him. Have you had the 
doctor ?” 

‘““Go to him! I hardly think you will 
gotohim! He is ina room at the top of 
the house, and the carpet has been taken 
up and the draperies have been taken 
down, and there are two trained nurses 
with him, and things are lifted and low- 
ered in basketS from outside, and there 
are curtains wet with disinfectants at the 
head of the staircase ; and he is absolutely 
shut off from the rest of the house ”— 

“Shut off !” 

“And n> member of the family is to 
approach him.” 

“Shut off from all of us? My poor, 
sick Mark! I shall go to him this min- 
ute !” 

‘Really, Emilia, I shall think you are 
a simpleton ”— 

“don’t care what you think I am,” 
cried Emilia. ‘‘I shall help take care of 
my brother !” 

“Yu will do nothing of the kind. I 
appea o your father if [ am to be obeyed 
or not, as that gentleman came in. 

“Emilia! my dear! Why, Emilia!” 
he began, rubbing his hands as if he 
wanted to kindle some nervous energy: 
‘‘ What is this violent exclamation? And 
with sickness in the honse! Take care of 
your brother ”— 

‘Care of her brother! She couldn't 
take care of Fido! And, by the way, 
Fido must be kept out of the room ”— 


“Not even his dog with him!” said 





Emilia. 
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“Care of her brother—what does she 
know of sickness ?” 

** Very true. The nurses are the best in 
the directory. He will have better care 
than vou could give, my child.” 

‘‘They ought to be the best—three dol- 
lars a day, each of them, and a fortnight’s 
extra pay for quarantine! No one but 
millionaires can afford to be ill nowa- 
days.” 

‘* And he is to be left alone with those 
strange people and no one he loves near 
him, just when he needs familiar faces 
most! And whatif he should die!” ex- 
claimed Emilia, 

“Then he will die!” said Mrs. Marl- 
boro’. 

**Oh, how heartless ; how cruel !” 

“There is not the slightest danger of 
his dying, my love. He has the distemper 
in its mildest form, the doctor says. He 
suffers but little.” 

“Then what is all this preparation 
for?” 

‘*Mrs. Marlboro’ thinks it best. And I 
rely on her judgment implicitly—implic- 
itly, Emilia.” 

“Yes,” said that lady, ‘ the worst case 
can be taken from the lightest. And al- 
tho Mark has little more than a sore throat 
and general malaise”’— 

**Can’t [ see him ?” 

‘ Emphatically, you cannot.” 
“Papa! Am I to endure this?’ 
‘*My dear, what did I just say? 

how often have I told you that 
Marlboro’ is now the 
house 7” 

‘Too often !” 

‘My child !” 

‘You are so very unpleasant, Emilia, 
over this necessity of keeping Mark from 
the other children,” then said Mrs. Marl- 
boro’, ‘*that I don’t know bow you are 
going to meet the fact that you and the 
other children are to be isolated from the 
rest of the world. You were all sitting 
with Mark yesterday afternoon, and you 
yourself were reading, with your arm 
round his shoulder, from the same book.” 

“Well! What of that!’ demanded 
Emilia, imperiously, 

“Only that it is not certain that you 
may not have the fever yourself in spite 
of all my precautions, and that you must 
come in contact with no one to whom 
you would impart the contagion for ten 
days.” 

‘Stay shut up in this prison !” 

* If you choose to consider it a prison.” 
* And not see Theodore ?” 

**Not see Theodore,” said Mrs. Marl- 
boro’, pursing ber lips. 

* But, Papa ”— 

‘*My dear Emilia, Mrs. Marlboro’ knows 
all about these things, and you know 
nothing. She telegraphed Theodore early 
this morning to stay away.” 

And Emilia burst into tears and ran out 
of the room, 

What a horrible woman this was! How 
impossible it was to be good where she 
was! Obey her? Keepaway from Mark, 
lose the Dewbury’s dinner, May’s pink 
lunch, next week’s three receptions, her 
concert, ber church? Banish Theodore ¢ 
Stay in the house? 

* And, oh, Emilia!’ called Mrs. Marl- 
boro’, as she ran. ‘Remember more 
Strictly than ever, no cabs! You and 
Apna and the maids can walk out after 
dark, but’ no poisoning the community 
with infected cabs !” 

And Einilia threw on her sable cape, 
and ran downstairs, sticking the pin into 
her hat as she went, and called acab from 
the corner, and told the man_ to drive off 
as she slammed the door and let down the 
Window, to drive away, to drive any- 
Where—well, up to the Fens—no, out 
Chestnut Hill way! And she let the air 
curl round her and cool her blazing 
cheeks and soothe her and calm her ; and 
atter three-quarters of an hour of this 
license, she told the man to turn about, 
and just as she reached home, there, com- 
ing up the sidewalk and almost at the foot 
of the steps, was Theodore. 

- “Go away!” she cried, thrusting out 
both hands as she sprang from the cab. 
“Don’t come near me! Oh no, you 
mustn't !” she exclaimed, dashing past 
him and up the steps. ‘* Goto New York, 
‘o New Orleans, anywhere! Only don’t 


And 
Mrs. 
mistress of this 








come to see me fora fortnight!’ And 
she smiled on him enchantingly, and re- 
gardless of the Berkeleys and Arlingtons, 
who might be at their windows, she kissed 
her hand, and opened and shut the vesti- 
bule door. 

And then Theodore, more to escape Pris- 
cilla Arlington’s eyes than anything else, 
plunged into the cab, which was waiting 
because it had not been paid for, and told 
the man to drive him tothe Club. And 
there, seeing a man he wanted to meet 
just dashing off in his sleigh, had the cab 
turned about for home. Theodore re- 
lieved his feelings, however, by coming 
down every day and taiking to Emilia at 
an upper window where she stood arrayed 
in her cloak and hat, defying Priscilla 
Arlington. And Emilia, after her out- 
burst, went proudly and gently about her 
duty in making the time pass for Anna 
and the boys. 

One morning Theodore did not come; 
he did not come the next morning; on 
the third morving a telegram came in- 
stead. Theodore had the fever, 

“ T have been expecting it!” cried Mrs. 
Marlboro’. ‘It was time something un- 
fortunate happened in all Theodore’s good 
luck and yours. And this is unfortunate, 
indeed! What could be more so? For 
Theodore has no constitution whatever, 
And the telegram says ‘ Very ill.’ I hope 
he has good nursing—it all depends on 
good nursing ”— 

‘“*Oh, I must go there !” gasped Emilia. 

“You! Emilia, have you neither sense 
nor decency? You! And afterall your 
father and the doctor have said! You 
will not go over the threshold, The idea 
of adding to the trouble in that house! 
Theodore must have anticipated such a 
want of delicacy on your part, for his 
mother says in this very telegram that it 
is Theodore’s express desire that Emilia 
shall remain where she is. You will not 
leave this house! I am surprised at you.” 

And Emilia was surprised at herself, 
for she went to her room in a stupor of 
meek obedience. She stayed in that stu- 
por; and she went about in it for days, 
The telegrams from Theodore’s mother at 
morning and night were the only rallying 
points of the long day, All the rest of 
the time she was ina daze of wretched- 
What Theodore suffering ! 
What burning, what distress, what pain, 
and what longing for her presence, her 
touch, her voice! Oh, no—he had 
said she was not to go to him—he had 
thought she was intrusive, indelicate ! 
But she knew better! He never thought 
so! And oh, if he should not recover ! 
If he should die—and with the film be- 
tween them of this doubtas to his thought 
of her! If Theodore should die—the bare 
mention shook her to the heart. Oh, the 
barren waste, the dreary stretch of life— 
and she so young. And there was Anna 
down in the drawing room, strumming 
the tunes of the ‘* Fencing Master,” that 
seemed to her now to have no tune in 
them—it was only two or three nights 
ago that she and Theodore were singing 
that ‘‘ Nightingale Song” —and now—ohb, 
she might never hear his voice again ! 

**T don’t wonder you are concerned,” 
said Mrs. Marlboro’ one day, when, with 
her own hands, she had brought some 
broth to Emilia. ‘‘ There, take all you 
can of it; itis very nice, Yes, you ought 
to be concerned. For if Theodore had 
died of this fever it is your own temper 
that would have killed him, Theodore 
got into that cab which you went to drive 
in, that morning of your tantrum when 
you were forbidden to leave the house, 
regardless of every one’s safety as you 
were, going in a cab that a dozen other 
people would use in the course of the day, 
and giving the fever, for all I know, to 
half Boston. However; Theodore is bet- 
ter.” 

It had come at last, Emilia cried to her- 
self, her eyes staring out of a face whiter 
than a curd as if they saw a ghost, an ac- 
cusing ghost. It had come at last, the 
end of her tempers, her proud spirit, her 
obstinate rebellions,her malign nature that 
had so hated this woman set over her— 
and she, she had killed Theodore! And 
wrought to a pitch beyond endurance, 
neither sleeping nor eating in all those 
days, she fell fainting, not hearing Mrs. 
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Marlboro’s last words, and was herself in 
bed and in the doctor’s hands, half un- 
conscious, half delirious wholly hysteri- 
cal from one week to another, with nerv- 
ous excitement and fever. 

When, one day, pale as a white rose, 
she was taken from the bed and into an- 
other room, the lace and ribbons of her 
wrapper seeming to have as much life as 
she had, Mrs. Marlboro’ directing it all 
and hovering over her with great, out- 
stretched hands, ‘* Oh, I may have killed 
Theodore,” Emilia said, looking up at her 
piteously, “‘ but you, you have killed me!” 

‘‘T was afraid one time that I had!” 
cried Mrs. Marlboro’. ‘‘I should have 
taken into account that you are as frail as 
your mother was before you. A pretty 
burden Theodore will have of it! And 
you—you ought to have more sense! 
However, one must take people as they 
are made. You ought to know me, you 
ought to understand me better, Emilia. 
But you will have the chance still; for I 
have made up my mind that 1 can never 
manage Anna and Mark and the rest if I 
haven’t more complete authority. And 
so Iam going to marry your father.” 

The announcement was a tonic, if one 
might judge by the color that suddenly 
overshot Emilia’s face. 

‘*And as for Theodore,” Mrs. Marlboro’ 
went on, ‘‘he is very far from having 
beer?killed. He is as well as ever—about 
as well as ever. He has been ordering 
roses and things here for you this last 
fortnight. He drives out to-day, and will 
be here any moment. And if he says 
anything about a wedding, you had best 
make no opposition at all—a convales- 
cent’s nerves are in no state to brook op- 
position, and an ocean voyage and a sum- 
mer in the Engadine is what you both 
need” — 

And just then the curtain swayed and 
parted, and there stood Theodore, tall and 
fair and fine as ever; and there was a stir 
and a rush and a glad ery, and ‘Oh, 
Theodore, you have come back from the 
dead!” And “Oh, Theodore, it was I, it 
was I that gave you sucha blow!” And 
*“©Oh, Theodore, how can you ever forgive 
me!” And ‘Oh, Theodore, you won't 
want me any more when you know I gave 
the fever to half the town, in that cab!” 
And ‘Oh, Theodore, take me—take me 
away!” And then there was_ silence, 
whether the lips were muffled in kisses or 
a coat. 

“Oh, Anna!” Emilia, the 
next day, already a faint color on her 
cheek, already able to walk about. ‘ The 
image and the superscription are Czesar’s, 
As long as she is in authority, just obey 


exclaimed 


her. And she is going to be in authority 
—the great, storming, hateful, warm- 


hearted creature—till you are out of the 
house, and afterward. Oh, if I had 
minded her that fatal day neither Theo- 
dore nor I would have had all this suffer- 
ing.” 

“Ves,” said Anna, ‘that is all very well 
for you to say, going away. I have to 
stay.” 

“But after we come back you can be 
with me so much, dear, Oh, how pleas- 
ant it will be! And gay, gay as Venice 
at the gayest—you shall see! I will.come 
for you every day—except, of courze, if 
the horses are lame’’— 

“Then I can take a cab,” said Anna. 

“Oh, Anna! Aloneinacab! And no 
one knows how much fever there may be 
in a cab! Oh, don’t ever take 
Anna!” 

NEWBURYPORT, MAss. 
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A FORMIDABLE FOE. 


BY ELEANOR BROOKS, 


a cab, 





A FEW summers ago the writer had a 
little garden adventure with a humming 
bird, which curiously illustrates what is 
now stated by ornithologists to be an es- 
tablished fact founded on accurate and 
extensive observation—viz., that the pug- 
nacity and warlike temper of this winged 
mite is equal to that of the largest and 
fiercest of the birdsof prey, and that were 
his size in proportion to his violence he 
would be one of the most formidable of 
antagonists. 

Here is the story— 

The writer was sitting, near noon of a 








summer day, in the shade of a narrow 
arbor which spanned the central alley of 
a large, old-fashioned garden, quietly at- 
sorbed in reading. 

Down each side stretched the borders 
filled with summer bloom and fragrance. 
Outside tumbled and bumbled the bees in 
the flood of happy sunshine. 

From the vine overhead down dropped 
an occasional blund+ring beetle, making 
shipwreck on the pages of the book be- 
low. The golden fervor of the July noon 
was pierced by the minute insect sounds 
which serve to accentuate the throbbing 
silence. 

Suddenly the reader was aware of a 
shrill, metallic sound that proceeded now 
from one side, then from the 
the arbor whereshe was sitting. 
round in aerial reconnoissance for a few 
brief moments and then wheeled into 
view, revealing the gleaming flash of a 
humming bird—a humming bird that was 
not a ruby throat, but was entirely green, 
a Variety said to be somewhat rare in this 
latitude, 

He had perceived from afar the inva- 
sion of his favorite territory, the con- 
genial spot adjoining the nasturtium 
hedge and was taking measures to resent 
the injury and rout the intruder, 

In he darted, full of fire and fury, and 
sounding his tiny trump with remorse- 
less vigor. 


other, of 
It circled 


He circled round and round 
his listener, who had now laid down her 
book and was watching with amused and 
eager interest this valiant warrior of the 
realms of air. 

While he made the circuit from one 
side to the other, he darted at the same 
time backward and forward in impetuous 
lunges, before the intrusive presence in 
the garden chair. Meanwhile he was 
sounding his note of detiance with piercing 
insistence until the near air was stung into 
shrill life by the rasping, tiny uproar. 

After he had completed several rounds, 
drawing gradually somewhat nearer and 
making fiercer dives back and forth, he 
suddenly vanished on one side and was 
heard s ating the situation to some com- 
panion, probably his mate, who was in 
waiting near at hand, just outside the 
arbor. 

One could readily imagine the report 
which was being made, * Z-z z-z-is,” he 
was evidently saying, ‘‘did bird 
ever the like impertinence? 
of tiresome humans, a_ great 
giant of a creature, taking up the room in 
the near 
Z-Z-Z-18. 


alive 
see One 
those 
arbor the nasturtium hedge! 
If she didn’t wear some:hing 
they call a garden hat, one might perhaps 
dive down and pick her eyes out. But 
z-2-z-pethaps | do something yet. 
Courage ! Vil try again—-z-z-is; and do you 
juststay here and don’t budge a hair.” 


can 


Away heswooped, down in front of the 
intruder—a dot of glittering green, the 
thread of bill somewhat longer than the 
body, and bill and body quivering with 
angry life. 
During his second onslaught he darted 

near his enemy’s broad-brimm+ed 
hat in his headlong charges, and sounded 
his war trumpet with such persistent fury 
that he really became an object of mo- 
mentary andabsurd nervous terror to his 


80 


oppressor. 

It was opportune to recall what Lowell 
relates in his essay on **‘My Garden Ac- 
quaintance,” 
ing been bullied in his own garden by a 
humming bird, But the listener takes 
shame toherself that, in this instance, she 
allowed bulk and passive endurance to 
win the day. 

The tiny warrior was suffered to retire 
in unsubdued defeat from the nasturtium 
hedge, which by tasteand natural affinity, 
belonged more truly to himself than to the 
big body who was obstructing his posses- 
But this little 

History is 


where he confesses to hav- 


sior. object lesson in 
Natural 
by the unworthy intruder with amused 
interest, which may perhaps be shared by 


other bird lovers. 


frequently recalled 


THE proper equipment for a Broadway 
cable car would now appear to bea stalwart 
policeman on each platform to prevent the 
panic-stricken pas~engers from jumping off 
when the inevitable accident occurs.—New 
York Tribune. 
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THE VIEW FROM THE MOUN- 
TAIN. 


BY KATHARINE 





PYLE, 





HIGH up upon the mountain top, 
Among the rocks I stand, 

And see below me, fields and woods, 
A very pleasant land. 


Meadows the size of handkerchiefs 
Far, far below me lie, 

And shadows of the summer clouds 
Go softly drifting by. 


The farmhouse nestles in the trees, 
Sunny ard warm and still ; 

I see the road that leads to town, 
The orchard on the bill. 


A man and dog are walking there ; 
If I should call and call, 

And shout with all my might and main, 
They would not hear at all. 


Oh, when I see this lovely world 
Stretching so far away, 
It seems enough to live and breathe 
On such a summer diay. 
OwinGs MILLS, MD. 
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WHAT MADE RALPH GLAD. 


BY LEANDER 8, KEYSER. 





Mucu to Ralph’s disappointment, the 
morning turned out rainy. At ¢éight 
o'clock there was no prospect of the sky 
clearing. 

“I's going to drizzle, drizzle all day 
Ralph muttered, with some impatience, 
as he stood at the window and looked out 
upon the murky scene. ‘“‘And just to 
think, this was the day for our lawn- 
tennis game, too! No playing to-day, 
tho, judging from the looks of those thick 
clouds. My! won't it bea long day? It’s 
too—too”— 


rhe 
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He was just going to say ‘‘ provoking,” 
when he that his 
father had told him only a few days be- 
fore ; that he should never grumble at 
the weather, because, in the first place, it 
would do no good, and, in the second 


recalled something 


place, it was almost thesame as grumbling 
at God, 

‘** Of course,” explained his father, who 
was a somewhat scholarly man, ‘ the 
weather is controlled according to certain 
laws ; but God made those laws, and so it 
amounts tothe samé@ thing in the end.” 

Ralph remembered his father’s words 
just as he was going to break out in a bit- 
ter complaint about the weather, and he 
stopped before the petulant expression 
reached his lips. He was glad, the next 
moment, that he had restrained himself ; 
for he was a bright lad and reasoned the 
matter out in this way : 

‘Tt would have been wrong to murmur, 
and one never feels happy when one does 
wrong. Why? Because, as Father says, 
one can’t look one’s conscience in the 
face.” 

That was one thing, then, that made 
Ralph glad on that rainy day. He stood 
looking out of the window at the falling 
rain and dismal sky, but, altho his disap- 
pointment was keen, he said, cheerfully : 

“Iv’s all right, I know it is. Maybe I'll 
understand the good of it later on.” 

In this expectation he was not disap- 
pointed. Presently his father came and 
stood by his side. 


” 


‘It looks as if it meant to keep on rain- 
ing all day, doesn’t it, Ralph?” he said. 

“ T think it will,” rejoined Ralph. 

‘* No tennis game to-day, I fear. 
you very sorry ?” 

‘Yes, I’m sorry ; but it’s all right, ’'m 
sure. Some One wiser than we makes 
the weather.” 

‘I'm glad to hear you say that,” re- 
plied Mr. Gordon, with a smile, ‘ As 
you won’t be likely to be able to have 
your game to-day, I wish you would do 


Are 


main facts for me in your notebook. Be 
very careful to be precise. Of course, J 
know I can trust you in such matters, 
Ralph. Will it suit you to do this to- 
day?” 

‘‘Nothing would please me better,” de- 
clared Ralph, heartily. ‘I won’t mind 
the rain at all if I can do such work for 
you,” 

‘It will take you all the forenoon,” 
pursued Mr.Gordon. ‘I wish you would 
finish your researches before you stop, 
even if you don’t get back promptly at 
noon ; for I want the data to-day.” 

“All right, Father. Vl do the best I 
can.” : 

‘*Of course, if it were a pleasant day so 
that you could have your tennis game, I 
wouldn’t ask you to do this. But,” look- 
ing out of the window, ‘it isn’t at all 
likely that it will clear up before noon, 
any way.” 

‘*No danger of that by the looks of the 
sky now,” laughed Ralph. 

Promptly at nine o’clock—the hour at 
which the library was open—the young 
student entered the door of the large 
stone building, and soon had piled up be- 
fore him the books designated on his 
father’s list. He loved books. For an 
hour and a half he was completely lost in 
his investigations, rapidly transferring 
to his notebook the facts that he gathered. 
Suddenly he looked up, and then glanced 
out of the large library window. 

‘* Well, if the sun isn’t shining!’ he 
ejaculated. He went to the window. 
‘“* Why, it has cleared off! Who would 
have thought it? How bright and green 
the grass looks on the lawn after the 
rain !” 

Then he stopped suddenly. 

‘* We could have that tennis game, after 
all,” was the thought that thrilled through 
him. ‘‘I believe I can see the tennis 
ground from that window.” 

Sure enough, he could ; and when he 
looked out of the window referred to, he 
saw his fellow-players on the ground, 
making preparation for the proposed 
game. It was a warm summer day, and 
the sun had already dried the short- 
inown grass on the tennis ground. 

Ralph knew that his friends would 
soon be looking for him, and would be 
disappointed if he did not come. But the 
keenest disappointment would be to him- 
self. How much he had counted on that 
game! The best tennis players of his set 
of boys were to be engaged in it, and 
everybody knew that it would be a close 
contest. Besides, it might be a long time 
hefore they could have another game. 

“They're almost ready to begin,” he 
whispered to himself, excitedly. ‘‘Oh! 
what shall ldo? Would Father care very 
much if I should leave this work and join 
in the game? I—I—believe Ill risk it. 
He won’t blame me—under the circum- 
stances.” 

He started back to the desk, and was 
just on the point of closing his books and 
placing them back on the shelves. But 
then he stopped. 

‘* Father said he wanted these facts by 
noon ; he said any way that he nust have 
them to-day. Would it be right to fail 
him?’ said one voice within Ralph’s 
mind. 

‘**But when he said that, he thought the 
rain would keep on all day,” suggested 
another voice. 

This was a difficult argument for Ralph 
to answer, and he hesitated for a whole 
minute. 

‘“*Ah, but Father will need these facts 
whether it rains or not,” he decided at 
last. ‘*I won’t disappoint him. Then it 
would be wrong, too, to disobey him ; 
and if I did wrong I couldn’t look my 
conscience in the face.” 





some work for me.” , 

** What would you like to have me do?” 
asked Ralph, glad to be of any service to 
his father. 

““IT wish you would go to the library 
and make some investigations for me, as 
you have done before. There are several 
subjects on which I must prepare articles 
at once; but I am so busy to-day with 
other work that I can’t find the time. I 
will give you a list of the subjects and 
also of the books you aretoconsult. Read 
the articles carefuily, and write down the 


With that stroke of reasoning he closed 
the mental debate, which had been a hot 
one, and settled down to his work. Pres- 
ently a voice whispered in his ear—it was 
against the rules to talk aloud in the li- 
brary : 

*““Why, Ralph Gordon, what are you 
doing here? Don’t you know about the 
tennis game? We just heard that you 


were here, and so I came after you, post 
haste.” 
It was Jack Summers, one of the best 





“IT can't go, Jack,” answered Ralph ; 
and then he explained the situation. 
‘Oh, come on, Ralph,” Jack pleaded. 
“‘Your father won’t care, I’m sure he 
won't. Don’t be squeamish. You can 
come right over to the grounds ; I’ve got 
a racket for you, so you won’t need to go 
home after yours. Come on.” 

But Ralph had decided the matter be- 
fore his friend came. He positively, tho 
regretfully, refused to go with him, Jack 
went back to his companions on the ten- 
nis ground in a very irritable frame of 
mind, declaring that ‘‘ Ralph Gordon was 
the greatest crank in the State—or the 
United States, for that matter.” 

Again Ralph bent upon his task, tho 
with a throbbing heart. He told himself 
that he had done right, however, and that 
helped him to concentrate his thoughts on 
his researches. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
passed. He had got his mind on his work 
again, 

Then he was half-conscious of a hurried 
footstep approaching him ; then of some 
one standing by his side and bending over 
him. But he did not look up until he had 
finished the sentence he was writing. 
Glancing up then, he almost sprang to his 
feet. 

“Why, Father!” he exclaimed, con- 
siderably above a whisper, he was so sur- 
prised. 

‘Ralph, did you know it had cleared 
off?’ inquired Mr. Gordon. 

“Yes, sir,” Ralph rejoined. 

**Did you know that the tennis game 
was going on?” 

‘*T did, sir.” 

“Why didn’t you go and take your 
place in the game?” 

‘* Because you gave me this work to do 
this forenoon, and I didn’t think I ought 
to leave it.” 

‘Excellent, Ralph! You are a true, 
conscientious boy,” said his father, whose 
voice was almost choked with emotion. 
Ralph even saw a tear glistening in his 
eye. ‘‘Whatif I had found you on the 


tennis ground instead of here?” added Mr, 
Gordon. 

‘*IT never should have been able to look 
you or my conscience in the face again,” 
the boy replied, promptly. 

‘* Well spoken ! But now, Ralph, I want 
you to go and help in that tennis game. I 
couldn't bear to have you disappointed ; 
so when the sky hems I made other ar- 
rangements to get my work done.” 

“Oh, Father !” whispered Ralph. 

‘“*]) mean it. See here; I’ve brought 
your racket for you, so you can go right 
over to the grounds. Better go at once. 
Leave your notes, and I'll finish the work 
you have begun so well.” 

Ralph needed no urging. Racket in 
hand, he hurried out into the clear, spark- 
ling open air. As he ran along what do 
you suppose made him feel so glad? 

“Oh! P’'m glad—I’m glad I obeyed Fa- 
ther,” he thought. “ I’ve done right ; Ican 
look my conscience squarely in the face.” 

A little further on he added: “lm 
glad, too, for the rain this morning, be- 
cause it gave me a chance to show my 
father that I could be trusted.” 

What an exciting game of tennis fol- 
lowed ! 

**My! my!” exclaimed Jack Summers, 
admiringly. ‘I never saw a fellow strike 
a ball as Ralph does to-day. He’s im- 
mence !” 

‘Not so much of a crank, after all, 
eb?” laughed Burt Wilkins. 

‘*T should say not!” agreed Jack. 

SPRINGFIELD, O, 
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SHORT STORIES ABOUT PETS. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 








A BAND of wild young horses was driven 
into a corral. A fourteen year old girl 
walked in among the frightened stock 
toward a three-fourths blooded stallion, 
and said ; 

‘*Hello! Frank, how large you have 
grown!” The horse came to her at once, 
and took sugar from her hand. She 
patted his neck and said: ‘‘ Now, Frank, 


sucking colt kept alone in that corral be- 
cause his mother was at work. He was 
restless and lonesome, but Clara, this 
same girl, came to cheer the little fellow. 
She petted and put him through all 
sorts of training antics. She lifted his 
fect as if he were to be shod; threw a 
blanket over his head, or a sack filled 
with straw across his back ; and after a 
time, Frank, as she named him, could not 
be scared by any of her playful acts. If 
he behaved well she rewarded him by 
dainty bites. With confidence gained as 
to her kindly intentions, he became an 
obedient pet. 

After the colt went to his mountain 
range, Clara saw him rarely; but the 
first ride she claimed proved that he re- 
membered all that had passed years be- 
fore. She often rode him after that, and 
he was always gentle. It was noticed 
that he never was ridden by anybody else, 


John Watson’s father brought him home 
a Scotch collie pup, and, after naming him 
Whirl, the lad entered on his training 
work with kindly, intelligent patience, 
When Whirl was full grown, John kept 
asserting-that he was the wisest dog in 
the land ; but little heed was paid to his 
interested declarations. One night, how- 
ever, the dog displayed unusual sagacity. 
He scratched, whiued and barked at the 
kitchen door, and gaining access rushed 
upstairs,and went through the same ac- 
tions at the bedroom door of John’s 
father, who, on following him to the cow 
house, found a valuable cow nearly 
strangled by having thrown herself in the 
stall. Whirl might have aroused his 
young master; but he seemed to under- 
stand that an older head was required in 
the exigency of the case. 





On approaching at sunset the home- 
stead of an Arizona sheep owner, I no- 
ticed that among arecently corralled flock 
of sheep there were two collie dogs lying 
down with them as if they belonged to the 
ovine race. On speaking tothe owner of 
the singularity of the sight, he told me 
that when the dogs were puppies he put 
them in the corral and kept them day and 
night with the sheep. Except to be fed, 
he said, they never left the flock. In the 
morning the dogs drove out the sheep 
leisurely, feeding as they went along, and 
without any prompting brought them 
back at the proper evening hour. 

If a coyote appeared during the day both 
dogs chased him away. The ewes and 
lambs did not fear the dogs, for they were 
always gentle with them. If wild beasts 
approached by night the dogs made so 
much noise that human aid was secured. 
The only enjoyment, he added, which 
came to the dogs was when they came to 
the house for supper. Then his boy Willie 
had often a half-hour’s romp with them ; 
but just as it was getting dark they went 
back tothe corral of their own accord, and 
were on guard for the night. 





‘What afine cat you have,” I said toa 
neighboring miner, whose cabin I was 
passing, 

‘‘He looks well enough; but he is a 
thief, has no sense, and generally is good 
for nothing,” was the answer. ‘If you 
had known my first Tom you would not 
think anything of Tom the Second.” 

‘Tell me, please,” I said, ‘‘ about Tom 
the First ?” 

‘Well, some years ago, in crossing 
Copper Flat, one morning, I heard a weak 
mew in a hollow. I turned aside and saw 
a poor, half-starved cat, which had been 
cruelly abandoned by a family that moved 
away from there some time before. At 





1 shall put a saddle and bridle on you, 
and I want a pleasant ride.” Ere long the 
first saddle that had ever been on the 
stallion’s back was adjusted, and he 
was led out to a wagon, from which the 
girl sprang into her seat. Her mother 
looked on alarmed, but, noticing that the 
steed went off quietly, her fears were 
partly allayed. An hour later the horse 
and his rider came back, both seemingly 
well pleased with the outing. 

There was a secret connected with this 
strange occurrence. 





players, who spoke. 





Three years previously Frank was a 


first he was quite wild, but by coaxing I 
finally got hold of the starveling. 

‘*T went back home and fed him ; and it 
gave me pleasure to see how he enjoyed 
that meal. In starting off for my work 
again I left Tom, as 1 then named him, 
outside of my locked door, thinking that 
when evening came he would be gone; 
but there I found him, with an erect tail 
and a confiding look on his face, ready to 
welcome me. 

“After that we were the best of friends. 
If L asked how he had behaved in my ab- 


sence, he always answered with a respect- 
ful mew. 
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‘‘He went out hunting at nightfall and 
returned before my morning rising hour, 
but was careful never to disturb me till it 
arrived; then he mewed and scratched at 
the door until I got up. It always puzzled 
me how he kept the run of time almost to 
aminute. Ihad to go away for a week, 
and arranged with a neighbor to feed him. 
When I returned he welcomed me with 
mewings and purrings innumerable, then 
all at once he looked angry, and madea vi- 
cious outcry. I knew that he meantto say: 
Iam glad to see you back, but you were 
cruel to leave me; and I am ina rage 
when I think of it. As I left for the 

yost office he ran after me with a pitiful, 
ingiring look on hisface. I we - 
petted him. ‘Go back, Tom,’ I said; 
will never leave you again; and he ti 
turned, contented. Soon after that the 
dog poisoners, who infest every frontier 
mining camp, laid their baits and my 
poor ‘Tom got one of them. When he 
tailed to come home I feared the worst, 
and a boy told me where he was lying 
dead. I shall never see another cat to be 
compared with Tom the First.” 


A heifer calf had lost its mother, and 
Bob, who was ready to make a pet of any 
young creature ranging in size between a 
sparrow and a fowl, begged that he 
might have it to bring up. Being a lively 
litle thing, she got the name of Spunky. 

Not being allowed much milk tor the 
youngster, the boy taught her to use al- 
most any kind of kitchen overplus, for 
which he was always on the outlook, 
One of the many things he did with 
Spunky was to lift her forequarter an 
inch or two from the ground. This he 
did almost every morning by putting his 
arms over her shoulders and around 
her brisket, alleging, jokingly, that if he 
kept at it his strength would grow as fast 
asherbody, Spunky, when two years old, 
was put in a field with other stock. One 

day when Bob, who had now got beyond 
the pet-keeping age, was in that field, his 
old triend came to him as tame as ever. 
Atter petting her he was surprised that 
she kept standing beside him in a sort of 
expectant attitude. He then went 
through the form oz lifting her, as in the 
days of yore, and Spunky, tho her feet did 
not leave the ground, was satistied, and 
went off to feed. 

Dos CABEZAS, COCHISE CO., ARIZ, 
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PEBBLES. 


“STRANGE, living so long here, that I 
haven’t met you before.”?” ‘Not at all. I 
don’t owe youanything.”’—Chicago Record, 





.. Doctor: “IT think your 
half of herills herself.” Hlusband: ‘* Well, 
you’re mistaken, She always hires every- 
thing done.’’—Inter-Ocean. 


wife makes 


. Sarcastic Citizen: ** Traveling on the 
recommendation of your physician, I sup- 
pose?” Hungry Higgins: “Naw. On de 
recommendation of me lawyer.’?—Jnaian- 
apolis Journal, 


.. Rastus: “* Wha’ foh yoh wear such a 
necktie as dat, niggah? Doan you know 
red an green am an inhommonious combi- 
nation?” Jake: “*Am dat so? Den how 
*bout er watermelyon ?”’—Life. 


--* Yes, George, Pil marry you,” 
the maiden to her ardent lover; 
have toelope.” “* Why ?” asked he, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Papa says he can’t afford a wed- 
ding.” — Detroit Free Press. 


said 
“but we'll 


-- The notification to France about the 
acceptance of her ultimatum was _ sign- 
ed by Prince Damrong, of the royal house 
of Siam—a diplomatic expression of for- 
cible significance.—Public Ledger. 


“low are your bantams getting 
along?” said a Pittsburger to a poultry- 
fancying friend. *‘ finely, finely,” was the 
reply. ‘The hens are laying eggs as large 
as hailstones.”—Pittsbury Chronicle. 


pxen Admiral Humann, the French naval 
commander at Bangkok, was at one time in 
command of the Newfoundland squadron. 
The Siamese are inclined to think his name 
asad misnomer.—Philadelphia Press. 


» Scnumy Squildig: “ Pop said if I went 
fishin’ without permission, he’d thrash me 
ll Tcouldn’t rest.” Dickey MeSwilligen: 
“Did you go?” “Yes.” * Well?” “Teat 
my meals off the mantel now.”—Pittshbury 
Chronicle, 


sail Amateur: “I think a great deal of 
that bow. It has been in the family for 
fifty years. If I should lose it I don’t think 
I'd ever touch my violin again.” His Nezt- 
door Neighbor (w ildly eager): ‘* How much 


money will buy that bow ?’—Chicago Trib- 
une, 











Delightfully Cooland Refreshing 
Horstord’s Acid Phosphate, 
With ice-water and sugar. 











.--- “Lace?” said the attentive clerk. 
‘*Yes, madam; we have all kinds. 
sort shall I show you?” ‘‘ You can show 
me some ancestral lace,’’ replied Mrs. Crewe 
Doyle. ‘I hear that is very stylish now.” 
—Vogue. » 


.-A compositor who was puzzling over 
one of Horace Greeley’s manuscripts sagely 
aud savagely observed: ‘‘ If Belshazzar had 
seen this handwriting on the wali he would 
have been more terrified than he was.’”’— 
Exchange. 


.-Miss Pussi: ‘When I was quite a 
child, Mamma inaugurated the idea of hav- 
ing my picture taken every year ; and I have 
kept it up ever since.” Miss Bright: ‘Oh, 
my! whata big roomful of pictures you must 
have.”—Philadelphia Record, 


..‘* Mr. Bronson,”’ said a colored man to 
a grocer on Beaubien Street, “was you 
gwine ter keep watermillyons dis sezun ?”’ 
“Of course.” ‘‘Was you gwine ter keep 
some onice ?”’ ‘‘ Oh, yes.”’ ‘* Was de price 
goin’ ter be about fo’ bits ?”’ ‘I presume 
so.” ‘‘Mistah Bronson, was you gwine ter 
have a few green watermillyons dis se- 
zun ?” continued the man. ‘‘ Well, there 
are always some green ones, you know.” 
‘Sartin. Was you gwine ter take a big 
green one an’ pour in a quart of kerosene 
ile, an’ leave it out doahs for somebody ter 
carry off?” ‘‘I may; why?’ ‘“ Bekase, 
Mistah Bronson, I got hold of one of dem 
watermillyons you fixed last year, an’ it 
was so much more beauti fuller than any of 
your ripe ones dat I wanted ter speak fur 
de fust one you put out. Doan’ forgit me, 
Mr. Bronson; my cognomen was Git Dar 
Jones.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Yew Vor. 


PATCHWORK, 
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* kX * K% % 
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Ke eK * * RK * 

* & * * ** 
* ee ee * 

* ke % * 
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Upper Triangle.—A cross: 
a hindrance ; 
teamster. 

Lejthand Triangle: 1, A letter; 2, a 
term used by children; 3, a thing; 4, a 
small vessel; 5, a measure; 6, yourselves ; 
7, a letter. 

Right-hand Triangle: 1, A letter; 2, an 
exclamation ; 3, belonging to the head; 4 
a cart; 5,a limb; 6,a printer’s term; 7,a 
letter. 

Lower Triangle: 1,Woes; 2, awell-known 
novelist ; 3, a stamp; 4, a letter. 

Connecting Words, read from left to right: 
1, Coverings; from left to right (up) a 
chemical substance from certain trees. 


1, A letter; 2, 
3, belonging to the nose; 4, a 





Sailing Away, 
both of them for 
pleasure, 

with the 


chances for 
AN safety in 
» » favor of 
SS =- the, wash- 
board. i fi ict, the ‘reisn’t much 
chance for safety unfil it’s 
gone. If you don’t want your 
clothes rubbed to 
throw 
it a- y 4 
Way. Se 


@ 







pieces — 


Use 

Pearline. ‘That 
washes without 
harm. The 
washboard wears 
out while it’s getting things 
clean. It’s rub and wear with- 
out Pearline. It’s hard work, 
too. Pearline takes away the 
rubbing and the work. No 
use for either, it takes away 
the dirt easily, quickly, cheap- 
ly. 38) JAMES PYLE, New York. 





What P 





Upper Triangle, downward: 1, A letter ; 
2,an old form for no; 3, obstruct ; 4, tim- 
ber of a ship; 5, an animal; 6, a note in 
music ; 7, a letter. 

Left-hand Triangle, downward: 1, A let- 
ter; 2, ananimal; 3, dry ; 4, fortresses. 

Right-hand Triangle, downward : 1, A let- 
ter; 2, a piece of old cloth; 3, a seraglio; 4 
small, sharp instruments. 

Lower Triangle, downward, left: 1, A let 
ter ; 2, either; 3, a color: 4, a shower; 5, a 
poem ; 6, ourselves ; 7, a letter. 

E, C. H. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 


’ 


* * 
* * * * 
* &©£ &© & * &@ %© & # 
* 8 @¢ * *% * 
* * 


First Diamond: 1, A letter; 
an animal: 3, vigil; 4, deed ; 5, a letter. 

Sccond Diamond: 1, A letter; 2, weave; 
3, creator ; 4, a number; 5, a letter. oH 


2, the cry of 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF 
PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 


AUG, 3D. 


Ss 

So 

So 1 

Sole 

Soler 

oS oe] ¢ Ft 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE—BURIED. 

Andes, Berne, Corea, "Delaware, Erie, 
Fayal. Greece, Hague, Ispahan, Japan, 


Kiel, Loire, Madeira, Normandy, Orleans, 
Palermo, Quebec, Riga, Spa, Tyrol, Upsal, 
Venice, Washita, Xeres, Yates, Zebu. 





VEGETABLE 


PAIN pesTROYER 


“THE WONDER UF HEALING I 





FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 

DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT, 

SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
_ HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Ses our name on every wrapper and label. 


tt only with the signature of ”” 
Justus von Liebig in bias ® 


ink across the label, thus :’ 








It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the well-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 
For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 





CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
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‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


World's Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary opensits buildings as a Home for Chris- 
tian people ata se rate of 50c, perday, | person 
1 aroom, or, 74 for 2 persons, Address, HENRY 

, CHESTER, 81 ahians Boulevard, Chicago, Lil. 


The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMGRICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair shou! 4 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
then doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room co necting witi the old well 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


HOTEL ADEL ca. 
SIXTY- THIRD ST. AND OGLESBY AVE., Chicago. 
Accommodations for 250 Guests. First-class in 

every respect. Elegant new four story Semi-Fire- 
Proof, Cut Stone and Bric x poiiding. Hard wood 

Tprowabons, BUI AG AND FUR- 
IINGS ENTIR Wey New. Within Five 
Minutes’ Walk of Main Entrance to World’s Fair. 
Two Minutes’ Walk to “team, Flectric and Klevated 
Railroads, with trains every five minutes to business 
part of the city. Location the best. Near the Fair, 
yet out of the rush, with every convenience for get- 
ting to and from ‘the center of the city. European 
Plan, Room Rates, $1.5) to $3 00 per day. 

JAS, H. ROBINSON, Manager. 


Ve, 












| to himself, ‘‘If the 
moon I could get, 
4, whenever I’m dry ° 
| my throat I could 
9) wet; The moon isa’ 
quarter—with aquar- 
ter I hear; you can | 
purchase five gal-| 
lons of P 


jHires’} 
Root Beer.” |f 


A Delicious, Tem 
ance, Thirst-quenchin “ay 
Health-Giving Drink. 
Good for an nyt time of year. 











htt tnt tnt dndinntininindincdindln 


| A 2sc. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and 
get Hires’, } 
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Typewriter 
girls, 


all day, should take it night 


and sewing ma- 


chine who bend over 


and morning. 


Pe » 
is AN ELE D Geamsien halle, and stores. Send 
M ETAL for desig and estimates to 
CEILINCS ~— 


86 


and attractive for 


LTHUROP & CO.,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. - 


Free Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 


along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. For in 
formation, maps, etc., apply to C. B. Hib- 


bard, G. P. A., Minnea’ olis, Minnesota. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


10 THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ant w York to Genon in less than Ele ve ?. Bove 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD S.S 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudesof the At- 
lantic,the Channel! Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA, WESER 
and KAISER (Kaiser Wilh, If), will sail from NEW 
YORK for GIBRALTAK and GE NOA as follows: 
Po ESER, Aug. 16; FULDA, Aug 19; WERRA, Sept. 

Fan ISER (Kaiser Wilh II), Se pt. is. 

*assengers for the Itallan lakes 
Tyrol, will find this route the 
and most comfortable. 
in six hours from Genoa. 


, Switzerland, the 
most direct, easiest 
Switzerland can be ‘reached 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N. Y. 






GOOD FISHING 
TRY “QQ 


ALONG THE LINE 
OF THE 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL 
G7 LINES <2, 


A\DDRESS, 
das. ‘. Pond, General Rassense 2 t Agent 


CHICAGO IL 


EUROPE== aes 


Twin-Screw Express Steamers of 13-16, 00? oH. ?P. 
Leaving NEW YORK EVERY THURSDAY for 
SOUTHAMPTON and HAMBURG. 


AST LINE TO LONDON 
and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 


holding the record for fastest time on this route. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to the 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN PACKET CO., 


37 Broadway, New York. 125La Salle St., Chicago 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


WAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
SHORN: 





SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Beware of Imitations, 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


HE GENUINE 


JHARTSH 


POETS S CSCO OOOEEOOSOSOES Sad 


A BRAIN FOOD - 
FOR THE EFFECTS OF MENTAL STRAIN 


U 
At 


A CONCENTRATED BRAINFOOD.) 
A NE fe DISCOVERY IN THE CHEMISTILY OF 
TISSUE-FEEDING PRODUCTS, 
THIS IS NOT A MEDICINE, 
but a concentrated food, and will positively re- 
lieve the tong train of nervous symptoms caused 
by overwork, worry and debilitating losses. 

You take a powder dry on the tongue four 
tiines a day; as a result you have new life, en 
ergy and renewed vigor. Price per Box, $1. 
Manufactured only by THE C. L. HAZZARD CO., 

PrP. a, Box 529, Philadetphia, Pa., U.S.A 


1 frial bow will be sent free to any one mentioning 
this paper 
rescore 
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MARK 
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When water is heated it expands 
jand goes straight up 

) The hotter it is 

\) the faster it goes up. 
vy This principle is applied in 
°() the 


\Furman Hot 
) Water Boiler, 


and means, that every particle 
of water must move vertically 
through the boiler, with very 
little friction, therefore with 
great velocity. The result’ is 
more heat with less consump- 
tion of coal than when the great 
friction caused by water forced 
through horizontal sections bas 
to le overcome, as is the case in 
nearly all hot water boilers ex- | 
cept the FURMAN., 


Our 20-page book sent free. 


Sat i Si el ptm a _ 


|) HERENDEEN MFC. CO., 
{O Dunn Street, 
Geneva, 


N. Y. 
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A TEN TaAOUSAND 
DOLLAR COOK 


submit to a poor range. With all 
urmount lifficulty. 
uld a sixte toll 


-d with the 


atisfied with > ** Perfect’ range. 
R.CHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 W ter St., NEW YORK. 
94 Uaion Street, BOSTUN. 
84 Lake Stree’, CHICAGO, 


“ORTLAND, ‘ re. 


i MORE GRAV TAIR? 
LOFTLE’S SALVATORIL oe 
ar tart nl white, rs 
hair to its natural ¢ B 
menced by physicians and chemists, 
Hundreds of te stimonts ils. 
SYRACUSE, N. V., May 20, "S5. 
Henry Lottie Ramen ‘me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy ane vir 
of your Salvatoriam to restor 
and faced hair to its orginal ce 
beauty. Krom personal experience I 
find it is all youclatm for it—a restorer parexcellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that uUrpose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
» bs leading Druggists. (Catalogue.) 
HE RY 4? OFTIE & SON es XN. 


Sent by express, charges paid, 


‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
zd indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveiton sale, Ask for it. 
D.s. W ILT BERGER, Proprietor, 
R33 North 2d St.. Phila.. Pa 


URES WHERE ALL EI AILS. 
ia Best Cough Syrup. ees wey Use 
intime. Sold by drugmists 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this devartment more valuable 
to thoxe of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.)} 


NOTES FROM A PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF, 


THE promise now is for an average wheat 
crop; but the price is solow, that this brings 
but little comfort to the farmer on land 
for which he has paid $150 or more per acre. 
On account of the low selling price many 
farmers will be inclined to hold the crop 
fora rise ; but there is at present no sign of 
an advance in the price of this grain, while 
stored in the granary, there is always a 
considerable shrinkage amounting to from 
two to ten per cent. of the whole crop. To 
this add interest and the risk from fire, and 
it is seen that a considerable rise in price 
is necessary to offset these losses. We would 
advise all to sell their crop at once, as soon 
as itis ready for the market. 

During harvest time, the growing crops 
are often neglected. Corn and potatoes now 
need frequent cultivation. Loose, finely 
pulverized soil forms a mulch on the sur- 
face of the earth aud keeps the deeper soil 
about the roots of the plants moist. Fre- 
quent cultivation, in a measure, supplies 
the place of rain by causing the moisture 
to rise from below, and then holding it 
where it will do most good, i.¢., at the roots 
of the plants. Cultivation should, however, 
be sha'low. Deep cultivation cuts and 
destroys the roots and thus injures the 
crop. It is merely an inch or two of sur 
face that should be stirred. This will serve 
every purpose, and it should be continued 
just as long as it can be done, until the 
crop covers the whole ground, 

Weeds need to be watched now. If de- 
stroyed before they seed, there will be many 
less to contend with next year. About 
buildings, the dock and the burdock should 
be pursued with relentless vigor. The 
Canada thistle, the daisy, the wild carrot, 
acd other pernicious or troublesome weeds 
may all be conquered by continually cutting 
olf their heads, Seeds retain their vitality 
a longtime in the soil. In a garden 16t 
now under observation, the writer saw no 
diminution of weeds for five years, but in 
the sixth and seventh year the number was 
very few, showing clearly that 
be exterminated. 

Do not pasture too close, One of the ways 
in which farms are injured in fertility is by 
too Close pasturing after harvest. It is 
natural and best for the soil that it should 
be shaded by some crop, as of grass, leaves 
or other material. 


weeds may 


If, however, too much 
stock is kept on the farm, the animals will 
graze the very roots out of the soil, and it 
becomes as bare and exposed us the sandy 
Sabara. A soil so exposed is incapable of 
producing a good crop the next season. No 
more stock should be kept on any farm 
than can be maintained in comfort. When 
the pastures become too short, the cattle 
should either be stabled or a portion of 
them be sold. 

‘The grass plants in the wheat stubbles are 
young and only feebly established, Itisa 
poor plan to turn the stock in on these stub- 
bles as soonas the grain is removed. A por- 
tion of the plants are destroyed by tramping, 
others by having their leaves eaten off. If 
a heavy crop is desired from the stubbles 
next year, keep the stock off of them now. 

The late pastures may be reinforced by 
sowing corn, If the soil is made very rich, 
sweet corn may be sown till July 10th, It 
may be sown broadcast or in drills. No 
other crop will yield so much coarse fodder 
as the corn plant. It may be mown and 
fed fresh once or twice a day. For cows in 
milk fresh fodder is unequaled. 

Jn the orchard the first appearance of dis- 
eascs should be noted, and measures taken 
tocurbit. Blight of the pear is controlled 
by removal of affected limbs. The same 
treatment should be applied to black knot 
on the cherry and plum. The branches 
should be gathered up and burned after re- 
moval, The rot of the peach and plum 
may, ina measure, be controlled by daily 
looking over the trees and picking off all 
affected fruits, which should be carefully 
burned. ‘The rot of grapes may be treated 
in the same manner. A more effective 
meacs of controlling rot is by spraying 
with solutions of copper salts, which are 
now generally found to be effective. 

If there is any draining wueeded on the 
farm, the late summer and early autumn is 
the time whenit should be done. The land 
is then driest, and the work can progress 
most rapidly and with most comfort. If 
there are stones on the farm for which 





there is no use, they may very profitably he 
used in drains, These should be laid with 
great care and they will last fully as long 
as drains made of tiles. Thoroughness 
should be the watchword in all draining 
operations. Put the tiles or stgnes deep in 
the soil, and make drains close enough to 
carry off all the water. 

As soon as harvest is over the work of 
preparing a seed bed for the wheat crop of 
next year should be commenced. The 
ground should be carefully plowed, and lev- 
eled with the harrow. If, then, it can be 
harrowed or cultivated once every week 
until seeding time, an ideal seed bed will 
be secured. This bed should be formed of 
finely divided and compacted soil. Advanced 
growers lay much stress on the thorough 
compacting of the soil. A roller may be of 
value in securing this, 

The season approaches when the water 
in wells and streams becomes low, and con- 
sequently impure, This is the season of 
typhoid fever, dysentery and malarial 
troubles. For the family, if there is any 
suspicion as to the purity of the water used 
for domestic purposes, all used for drinking 
should be first boiled. If it is at all possible, 
the cattle should have pure water todrink. 
If itis necessary to drive them a mile or 
more to a running stream, consider how 
great is the loss in dropping in flesh, butter 
or milk, and in time, and plan to build 
cisterns for these times of scarcity. 

This is also the season of picnics. The 
farmer needs a vacation, and so does his 
family. They are not taken nearly so fre- 
quently as needed in many families.. When- 
ever there come periods when the work is 
not pressing the boys and men should be 
allowed a day to hunt or fish or visit It is 
in this way only that the dull monotony of 
life on many farms is to be broken. The 
Grange and the Alliance, by making special 
efforts to develop the social side of farm 
life, have done much yood. 

There are yet farmers in Pennsylvania 
who have not learned that machinery 
should be housed when not in use. Passing 
the fields ef such farmers, one may see 
plows, cultivators, wagons, and even har 
ness, standing or lying just where last 
used, Even such costly machiuery as reap- 
ers stand in the field from one harvest to 
the next. It is not wonderful that some of 
this class have a strugyle to make a living. 

Cellars, if damp, should be frequently 
whitewashed, ‘hey should be thrown open 
to air and sunlight as far as possible. This 
is mentioned for the reason that musty, 
moldy, muddy cellars are still found. There 
is death in such cellars, and above them ma 
laria, rheumatism, diphtheria and wasting 
diseases, Drains, need attention at 
this season. They should be flushed out 
with an abundant supply of water, a broom 
being used freely to loosen adhering filth. 
Then rinse out with water in which has 
been disolved green vitriol, a pound to the 
gallon. Do this at least once a week. 


Loo, 


LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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“FEEDING BACK.” 


BY JULIA ALLYN, 


THERE are many interesting problems in 
bee-keeping, and, as in other pursuits, 
some of them are more interesting than 
profitable. It is the professional duty, 
apparently, of experts in any industry to 
present new theories, to probe continually 
for new facts, 

Asaresult much is brought to the sur- 
face that is useless, much quartz that has 
nota grain of metal in it; and one of those 
may be called “ feeding back.” 

What is feeding back ? 

The bee keeper finds toward the close of 
the season that in many hives, perhaps all, 
there are sections of comb honey incom- 
plete; that is, they are partly filled or with 
combs partly built or both, and a great 
part, in some cases all, cells uncapped. 
Now, unless these can be filled and com- 
pleted they are of no value as comb honey ; 
and the bee-keeper, to save the honey, 
must extract it, of let it stand and granu- 
late till next year. If, however, the bee- 
keeper has extracted honey on hand or 
procures it, she may feed it back; that is, 
the extracted honey taken from one colony 
or the same colony. may be fed back in 
order to give the bees an opportunity to 
complete the unfinished sections as there is 
no other way they can be filled, since the 
honey in the fields has failed. The honey 
is placed in a feeder in the top of a hive, 
and the bees simply carry it duwy and store 
it in the unfinished sections. 

Such is theory—but practice is not always 
in accord. Atall events, it is ap unnatural 
process and is too suggestive of possible 
dishonesty, 





This process of feeding is exactly the 
process employed by some bee-keepers to 
feed sugar and water, for the bees will store 
sirup, Sugar and water as eagerly as honey, 
Any saccharine matter is honey to the bee, 
The feeding of sirup to the bees was intro- 
duced probably by a woman, who advocated 
such a system, declaring that the sugar 
and water was chaaged to honey in the 
transfer, that in going in and out of the 
bee’s honey sack chemical change took 
place, and the result was honey, all of 
which was not true. Sugar and water 
stored by bees remains sugar and water, 
Bees collect honey—bees have no power to 
make honey. 

Therefore feeding back might at least 
lead a bee-keeper into temptation to feed 
avything except honey. But what is the 
object in feeding back in changing extract- 
ed honey to comb honey? Comb honey is 
worth more always in the market. Itisa 
strange fact ; but it is easily accounted for. 
Buyers of honey think that if honey is in 
the comb that is a guaranty of purity. It 
must be pure, they reason; there it is just 
as the bees stored it. Yes, there it is just 
as the bees packed it away; but how do 
they know what was packed away—honey 
gathered pure from the fields or sugar and 
water taken from a feeder in top of the 
hive’ That is a pertinent question to agk 
since to my positive knowledge an apiary 
in this State, a few years ago—an apiary of 
eighty colonies— was conducted on the feed- 
ing plan, the plan of feeding sirup and in 
one season, according to the owner, 
thousand pounds of what was 
sold for honey, in 
was produced, 

Therefore, that because honey is found in 
fine white comb is not a guaranty of purity 
But this idea of genuineness prevails, 
and when a housekeeper wants honey on her 
table, it is a littie more attractive in comb, 
* just as the bees stored it’’ than without 
the combin a bottle. It is, of course, more 
satisfactory to help a guest to a slice of 
comb honey than to give extracted honey 
in a side dish; and thus it happens that 
honey in comb brings a higher price than 
extracted honey or honey that bas been 
drawn out of the comb in an extractor (by 
centrifugal force) made for the purpose. 
As I have said already, people seem to 
think that honey in the comb must be pure, 
while extracted honey may be any kind of 
sirup. When experts cannot tell by the 
taste artificial honey from the pure honey, 
it is not strange that the occasional buyer 
should be deceived. 

The bee-keeper then feeds back to get 
more money for the honey. But does more 
money come? that is the question, The 
wax used by the bee in completing the 
sections comes from the body of the bee. 
It has been demonstrated that to get the 
pound of wax bees must be fed twenty 
pounds of honey. Now, if the sections— 
that is, the combs of the sections—are 
nearly complete, and only require filling 
with huney, then not so much of the fed- 
back honey will be required to produce 
wax; but if the combs are half built then 
much of the honey is not only fed back, but 
it stays back; and the bee-keeper will not 
see it again except in the shape of wax. 

But there are several other reasons why 
it is folly to feed back. While comb boney 
may bring more in, yet: for every pound of 
comb honey they have to build its shell or 
receptacle, taking much time and, as before 
stated, requiring a greater consumption of 
honey for the production of wax. In the 
long run it is more profitable to produce 
extracted honey than comb boney. 

Now, what is wax, and for what was it 
designed by nature ¥ It was provided that 
the bee might have the means by which 
food could be stored during the winter. It 
was a provision solely for the preservation 
of the life of the bee. Wax was not intend- 
ed to be eaten; itis not fit for food; itis 
indigestible, absolutely, so declared by 
medical authority. 

The amount of wax in which a pound of 
honey is stored may be rolled into a_ ball 
the size of a marble, and if any one should 
eat a pound or two pounds of comb boney 
at one time, no harm comes; it is practi- 
cally harmless, and yet the fact that itis 
vot food, that it is indigestible, is enough 
to banish it as food. The fact that there 
is no harm, as far as known—and yet there 
may be harm—is no recommendation. I 
know persons who always swallow cherry 
pits; but the fact that such persons suffer 
no discomfort, apparently, and are still 
alive, is no reason why vthers should follow 
their example. Beeswax should not be 

eaten, and the time may come, I think it 
will, when comb honey will not be produced 
as it is to-day—when the consumer will 
refuse to buy it. 

As already shown, the presence of com), 
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beautiful white comb, 
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or honey in the comb, is no guaranty that 
it is pure or that it is honey at all. 

That extracted honey, or liquid honey, as 
it is called, altho all honey is liqnid, is 
counterfeited is no fault of the honey. 

Let the producer have her brand and 
make her mark by it. It will soon be 
recognized ; and then the honey sold under 
it will be more in demand than honey in 
the comb. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I 
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FARMING IN AUGUST. 


BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 





saving Seed.—This is the month when 
one must look out for good seed to save for 
another season’s planting. Seed must be 
selected before it is ripe, or, in other words, 
the finest plants in the garden or field 
should be marked off, and seeds from these 
should be gathered when they are thor. 
oughly ripe. Seed corn should be selected 
from well-grown stalks that produce one or 
two fine, well developed ears, and the ears 
should be marked and broken off before 
the general harvesting. The melons 
should likewise be examined this month, 
and the early maturing ones are generally 
the most desirable for their seeds. The 
second crop of grass should be made to 
supply all of the seed needed. If a great 
deal is needed, it will be easier to cut the 
grass and then thresh out the seeds after it 
is dried. Often excellent seeds of timothy, 
orchard grass, red top and fowl meadow 
can be gathered from this secord crop. In 
the garden we must use the same art of 
selection early in the season, for by saviug 
the best seeds from the finest plants in the 
garden we are sure of a better crop the 
next year than if we purchased seed from 
the stores. 

Setting Celery and Cabbage Plants.— 
Celery, tho late, can be planted out this 
month, and the work can be done even in 
hot, dry weather. In many cases the work 
of transplanting is performed with more 
success in dry weather; for the plants can 
be taken up without doing so much injury 
to the roots. If the ground is very wet 
and soggy the small roots are apt to be 
pulled off by the clods of earth clinging to 
them; but this is seldom the case when 
the soil is dry and brittle. Take the roots 
up from the dry earth and plunge them ina 
pail of cool water and allow them to re- 
main there until the plants have absorbed 
enough moisture to make the leaves stand 
aserect as before being taken up. Then 
carry the pail of water and plants to the 
garden and take one plant out at a time. 
Make the holes in the soft, pulverized soil 
larger than the plant and its roots, and pull 
the earth firmly around them. Cabbayes 
and rutabayas for late growing should be 
transplanted in the same way. The plants 
are dripping wet when they are placed in 
the dry earth, and they will soon gather the 
loose soil around them, If the transplant- 
ingis done in the daytime the plants may 
wilt toward night, but they will revive be- 
fore morning. 

Sowing Late Fodder,—We must continue 
to sow all through the summer seascn to 
make the most of our fields and gardens 
This month late fodder crops should be 
placed in the ground. Rye should be sown 
for late cutting in the fall, and this may 
prove of great value if the grass should 
give out early. Hungarian grass and mil- 
let should be sown this month for winter 
feeding. It will grow rapidly for several 
months, and one will have good feeding 








‘The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a y 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top’? or 
“pearl glass.’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
Instead of misty ; fine instead of 
rough; right 
wrong ; 


instead of 
and uniform, one the same 
as another, 
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kW Leather has great 
charm — keep it new 
with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25¢, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 

Vacuum Oi) Company, Rochester, N,. ¥, 
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crops right up to the time of winter snows. 
In this wavy the real winter food will be 
saved until the time arrives when nothing 
can be raised on the farm. Dairymen 
especially find these late fodder crops of 
great value. They give good green fodder 
to the cows :ate in the season, and at the 
same time help the soil by adding vegetable 
material to it. 

Late Green Food for Stock.—This is one 
of the most important questions for farm- 
ers and dairymen tosolve. They need late 
green feed for their stock, and the stock 
does so much better as a result of it that 
almost any reasonable expense of time and 
money will pay in the end. The pastures 
by this time of the year get brown and 
barren, and it is hard work to supply 
the cattle with anything that is 
nourishing and wmilk-producing. Fod- 
der corn is one of the best foods for the 
stock during this and succeeding months. 
Fodder corn should be sown nearly every 
month, and as fast as one field is cut new 
seeds should be put in. Corn will continue 
to grow very late in the season if we give it 
the proper attention, and there is nothing 
so good to keep up the quality and quantity 
of the milk. A little grain and plenty of 
fodder corn through the fall months will 
add many dollars to the dairyman’s bank 
account. But if the cows are forced to live 
on the half-dead, unnutritious grass of the 
meadows and fields the milk supply will 
shrink up wofully. 

Orchard Work.—The hogs should be 
turned in the orchards during this month 
to eat up the fallen fruit. First the apples, 
the best of them, should be gathered for 
cider, and then the hogs should be allowed 
to eat up the small, worn-eaten ones, They 
will destroy many worms and insects in the 
operation, and thrive off the feeding. 
Sheep are also good animals to turn loose 
in the orchard. ‘They do no damaze tothe 
trees, but tend to pack the soil around the 
yrass roots so well that they grow better. 
Thinning out of fruits should be continued 
in August, especially if the dry weather 
is so severe as to make many of the fine: t 
fruits drop off. Lack of moisture will 
often cause the best fruits to fall; but 
these can be saved if the poor ones are 
picked off first. The tree does not have 
sufficient strength to ripen all of the fruits 
in the dry spell, and the finest fruits have 
to suffer the most. 

Cutting Bushes.—Pastures, fields and 
roadsides are full of growing bushes in Au- 
gust, and there is no better season of the 
year to sharpen the scythe and go afield to 


cut them down. If cut down now they 
will soon dry up, and in the fall they can 
be destroyed by fire. The burning will kill 
all of the small sprouts that are preparing 
toshoot up. There is an old saying that 
the bushes should be cut. in July, burned in 
August, and the sheep be allowed to browse 
upou them in September. But the cutting 
shonld be done now, if not performed in 
July. 

Fattening the Animals.—In the latter 
part of this month select the animals that 
are to be fattened for winter, and then be- 
gin the work of feeding them liberally as 
soon as hot wether is over. If they get an 
early start they will make better prowress 
through the fall months, and by winter 
they will be quite Jarge and fat. 


NEw York«K City, 
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FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 puja- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 




















FOR CATARRH 


boils, 
pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 
take that sure 
specific, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, willcure you 





If you are building a good house, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not rust, 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter’s Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the ae covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet 
ian Pg LSu EET METAL ger INGCO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, No J. 
Formerly of New York City. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a onever-failing family remedy x: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOR 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
tending to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns a0 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Or.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








[For the week ending Thursday, August 3d, 1893.] 


TEA.—Dealers are spreading out their supplies 
as much as possible so that they can supply their 
customers without buying new stock. The 
trace in wholesale lots is consequently limited 
yet, and prices are easy. Amoy is 2@lbc.; Fu- 
chau, 12@34c.; Formosa, 16@40c., and Japans, 
21@3l1c. 

COFFEE.—The spot market is quite depressed, 
and this affects the futures more or less, so that 
trade is very tame. Values, however, are pretty 
well sustained. Java is quote os at 21@28c.; 
Mocha, 21@2z¢.; Maracaibo, 174g@22c.; Laguayra, 
18 @238c., and Brazil, 1644@l7Ke. 

SUGAR.— Refined is in fairly active demand, 
steady, and unchanged. Cut loaf and crushed 
are 55-8@5.8le.; powdered, 5.44@5 5-8c.; granu- 
lated, 5.18@5 3-8e.; Mould “A,” 5 3-8@5.56ec.; Co- 
luinbia * A,” 4.04@5'¢c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.- Dressed mutton is 
steady at 6@9c. per 1, and dressed lambs in fair 
demand at 7@lle. Country dressed hogs are 
lower than last week, and medium sell at 84@ 
834c., and light at 9@Mtcc. Dressed calves are 
weaker at the close, ard city dressed veals are 
selling at S@104éc. per th, with extras at lle., and 
country dressed, 7!4@ 1l0c, 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions is 
entirely demoralized through the heavy failures 
and break in the West. Pork is completely de- 
moralized, and no quotations can be given until 
the panic is over. The beef market continues 
quiet and steady, with family at $11@12; extra 
mess, $7@8, and extra India mess, $14.50@18 in 
tierces. Beef hams are steady at$18.50. Cut meats 
are very dull and weak, with pickled bellies at 
11@1l4c.; shoulders, 64jc.,and hams, Ile. Lard 
is lower and demoralized by the break in Chi- 
cago, and Western is quoted nominally at 7.20@- 
te. 

FLOUR AND MEAL. —Toward the close of 
the markets flour has been selling quite freely, 
buyers showing more willingness to pay the 
former asking prices. But the trade is limited 
to the actual consumption, and does not go into 
speculation at all. Winter clears are quoted at 

2. 7@3.10; straights, $3.10@3.30; patents, $4.25 
450; spring clears, $2 4002.90; straights, $3.15@ 
3.75, and patents, $3.65@4.10. Pure winter rye 
flour is $8@3.30; West India grades, $3.803.95, 
and mixed $2.75@8 per bbi, Cor nme ‘al is steady, 


with yellow Western at $2.6502.75, and South: 
ern white in bags, $1.15@1.25. 











GRAINS AND HAY —In the middle of the 
week wheat touched the low-water mark, owing 
tothe August liquidations and the stringency in 
the market. But te-day there is a recovery and 
vu better outlook. The outlook for money has 
improved, and this quie kly acts upon the grain 
market. The great break in provisions caused 
wheat to decline, but with the importation of 
gold the market quickly reacted. There has 
also developed recently avery heavy export de- 
mand, which makes cash wheat more buoyant. 
September wheat is iMaTic.; No. 1 Northern 
spring, Jie, and No.2 hard winter, 70 6c. Corn 
is in better ¢ ondition, and is ste adily impre ving 
in sympathy with wheat. ‘The local market tor 
cash corn is especially strong. No. 2 corn is 
4Ishja4shloc., and September, 474%c. Cash cats 
have met with a good demand,and there is a de- 
cided improvement all along the tine since the 
first of the month. No. % oats are dtia@3ic., and 
No. 2 white, d74ge. Hay is in fair demand and 
steady, with prime at {5e.; No.8 to No, 1, 5@ 
c., and shipping, T0@75e, Straw is weak, with 
rye at 477 80c., and oat, 40@45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Trade in butter 
shows no improvement, but it is greatly declin- 
ing, and prices are weakening. The stocks are 
large, and arrivals are more than sufficient to 
met wants, There is no speculation, and con- 
sequently sales are urged. State creamery has 
settlea to 19@19%ec.; Western extras, 9léoc.; 
firsts, IKt@lktoc., and seconds, lit@l7t.ce. State 
dairy is in lithe demand and rather searce. 
Half-firkin tubs, extras, are 1%c.; firsts, 18@ 
kloc.; Welsh tubs, extras, store ife., and firsts 
and seconds, lia l6loe, Western packings are 
ail weak and in litthe demand. Factory is 16% 
@lbloc.; dairy, Malé'cc., and imitation’ cream- 
ery, UWelic. Cheese hus been in better de- 
mand, and the trade very brisk. Prices are a 
trifie firmer for large sizes, which sell at 74@ 
9'4c., and small sizes, 8@%e. Chena: go best 
skims are Sywatc., and fair to prime, deode, 


. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for 
live poultry has been exceptionally good. Ar- 
rivals have hardly equaled the demand, and 
prices have been forced up; but toward the 
close larger arrivals have been received, and 
prices are weaker. Fow!s are b@lbc.: turkeys, 
liq@l3c.; old roosters, Yaloc.; weod to prime 
chickens, W@lte.; ducks, dhkeas0e. per pair; 
geese, SI@I.DO, and pigeons, bO@40cC. per pair. 
Dressed poultry is not so firm, and dealers are 
more anxious tu close out cach day ‘Turkeys 
are Mal2e.; young chickens, lW@Ike.; fowls, 2% 
(a be. 3 old Cocks, Ye. + L l. spring ducks, bie He., 
and Western, (@12c.; Eastern young geese, 1L@ 
l6c. * and squabs, $1. Dia.! iW) per doz. Kkygys re- 
main unchanged, It is hard to get strictly good 
ones. Near-by uew laid are l6imlic. per aoz.; 
Western, 1444@lic., and interior, $1,502.75 per 
case, 

POTATOES AND VEGETASBLES.—Choice 
potatoes are firm, With Long Island in bulk at 
$2.53 per bbi.; Jerseys, $2.00@5, and Virginia 
rose, $2..0@3. Sweet potatoes casier at 32.507 
4.4) per bbl; onions firm, with Mastern shore at 
$3 per bbl., and Egyptians, $2 per bag. Cab- 
buges scarce at $3@6 per 100; string be abs, rt a 
per bag; peas, 22.50@5; lima beans, $1.75@2.50 ; 
cucumbers, 60@i5c. per WU; Corn, Sl@1.50; lancy 
Jersey tomatoes, 31.2502 per crate; turnips, 3@ 
3 per 100 bunches; eggplant, $22.50 per bul, and 
cauliflowers, 3245 per bbl. 

FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Choice 
hand-picked apples are in demand at #1@2 per 
bb)., and inferior at 75c, Le Conte peurs are 
steady at 32.i0@4 per bbl.; Clapp’s favorite, 
$1.25@1.50 per crate, and near-by green pears, 
$1.25@2.25 per bbl. Peaches are tfrm and in de 
mand, with Maryland and Delaware, $1.25@1.75 

er crate; Georgia, $2.5004.50 per case, and 

North Carolina, 32@3 pe rcase. Grapes du)} and 
neglected. Niagaras are $122 per carrier; Con- 
cords, 40@50c. per basket, and Ives, 20@: 35. per 
basket. W atermelons are $10@20 per 100; musk~ 
melons, $1@3 per bbl.; currants, 6@8c. per qt.; 
blackberries, @lic.; -river raspberries, 8@ 
10c, per pint, and buckle erries, 8Q12c, per gt, 
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Stbsolutely 

Pure 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength,— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


OnA Levelt STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STEINWA 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Sterling Special, Q7 Ibs. 


Sterlings have the reputation of being 


the finest finished machines on the mar- 
ket, and are Highest Grade. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOKES MFG. CO., 


Makers, 
Full line Med. Grades and Sundries. 
General Offices and Salesrooms, 
293 Wabash Ave.- Chicago. 





You have noticed 


Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 


faded. 


that some houses always 
seem to need repainting; 
they look dingy, rusted, 
The owner of the Arst 


“economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 


ings never look as well. 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch” process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


*‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


**‘ ATLANTIC " (New York) 

‘* BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
‘ BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN "' (New York) 

‘* COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

‘“* JEWETT " (New York) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

** FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“‘SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER" (New York) 

** UNION " (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. - ; 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


z} i ui Hp .@ 
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SMITH & WESSON 


Safety Hammetless Revolver 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention, 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO.., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
aie oo yo" 


Offer Superior Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 

A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for catalogue. 





1 Broadway, New York. 


|! OFFER 
Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
Sand 10 per cent. Interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Correspondence s plicited, 
Kef's.—lirst Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
Merchants’ Nat’l Bank, Si. Paul, Minn. 
Merchanls’ Bank, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Minn. 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, IL. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
_ _7, 8 Mesaba Block, Duluth. Minn, | 


Watches, Guns, Buggies, Harness, 


At { p Sewing Machines, Organs, Bieyeles, 
rl C Farm Tools, Safes, ete, List FREE, 
al) Re 

; Church, 

Lodge, 

Parlor 

Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


5. C. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
220 Fifth Avenne, New Vorl 


Tow Estimates. 1 AD | ™ 
uicbiakce, DOGE'S 36) hast st: DOSLOD 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDUETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc, 

WorksFounded in 183°2 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
vosition at Paris, France, in 
S67; Vienna, Austria, in 1573, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 





} “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” | 


Bere tS 


TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 
FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
rove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 
by the above or kindred diseases. 


; 25 Cents a Box 

but generally recognized in England and, in 
fact throughout the world to be “worth a 
guinea a box,” for the reason that they 
> WEILL CURE a wide range of com. 
) plaints,and that they have saved to many 
) sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 

Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
, Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


CEILINGS 


STAMPED RAISED PANELS, 


Easily applied in new buildings 

















and over old broken plaster 


or wood Ceilings. If inter- 
ested in building or repair- 
ing, send stamp for 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue, and 
state if 
CHUROH, 
HALL, 
STORE, 
OFFICE, 


PARLOR, 


or 

= 
KITCHEN |[L)| 
Ceiling is el 


r. 
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wanted, 


Address a 


A. NORTHR 
12.4 A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 





J Send de. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 
ority over all others. White, Pink or 
Yellow. 25c. Wood Box Druggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. . 
THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 
56 Maiden Lane New York 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
7 HAIRAY SKIN. 


An clegant dressing, Prevente 

baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 

Makes the natr grow thick and soft 

Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 

spraina. All drugetets or bv mail focts 44 Stone St. N.Y 


~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE > 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 
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We will send “The Baby ” to any mother who will send her address and mention this paper. 


\ REM EMBER. -This is not the time for making experiments. Here is a text for every mother to remember 
during the hot weather. Nestle’s Foodis invaluable as a diet in Cholera Infantum and Summer Complaints. ; 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren Street, New York. 


jake . . fal ee 4 ° “~ 7 > 
tl >” d : 
rhis series of photographs, taken from life, has excited so much interest that we have received inquiries beyond number as to how they may be obtained. ‘To meet this 


demand we have had them incorporated in our new book entitled ‘‘ The Baby,” which is a thoughtfully written and daintily illustrated story of. Baby life, containing matter 
of interest to every mother. It has been carefully written by authorities on the question of infant hfe and infant feeding, is printed on the best paper, and beautifully bound. 
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